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THE  LAWYER'S  DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  sick  couch  is  often  of  great  benefit  to  the 
weak  in  faith  and  to  the  sinner ;  though,  alas  ! 
the  resolves  so  often  made  during  the  long, 
long  hours  of  the  sleepless  nights,  fade 
gradually,  and  are  less  thought  about  as  re- 
turning health  colours  the  faded  cheek.  Still, 
thank  Heaven !  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

Seated  by  the  side  of  the  couch  of  the  Signora 
Bianca  Grimani,  was  her  aged  father.  A  few 
weeks  had  wonderfully  altered  the  lawyer  in 
person,  feelings,  and  intentions.  He  now 
looked  an  old  man  ;  his  sunken  cheeks  and  the 
deep  lines  beneath  the  eyes  proved  clearly  that 
bitter  regret    and  sorrow  had  done  their  work. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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The  hale,  vigorous  old  man  was  so  no  longer. 
He  was  sitting  beside  his  daughter's  couch, 
holding  one  of  her  thin,  wasted  hands  in  his. 
She  was  free  from  fever,  and  her  recovery  no 
longer  doubtful.  Still  her  face  was  very  pale 
and  thin,  and  her  once  dark  and  brilliant  eyes 
were  deprived  of  their  lustre. 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  Bianca,  in  reply  to 
some  observation  of  his,  "we  must  not  give 
way  to  useless  repining  over  that  which  is  past. 
We  have  both  erred,  but,  I  trust,  not  past 
forgiveness,  or  past  repairing  the  evil  done." 

u  Alas !  my  child,"  returned  the  Signore 
Grimani  in  a  very  sad  tone,  "  I  fear  the  evil  I 
have  done  is  past  repairing.  But  that  my  own 
son  should  turn  out  an  accomplice  of  swindlers 
and  robbers,  and  join  with  them  to  plunder  his 
own  father,  is  fearful  to  think  of.  If  this 
miserable  affair  goes  abroad,  his  reputation 
will  be  ruined  for  ever,  and  his  prospects  in  life 
also,  though  the  information  does  come 
from  the  base  villain,  the  false  Baron,  who,  in 
revenge  for  his  disappointment  in  being  baffled 
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in  getting  the  money  from  the  bankers  in 
Florence,  betrayed  to  me  my  son's  part  in  the 
transaction.  Now  this  wretch  no  doubt  has 
the  deeds,  though  he  does  not  say  so,  which 
is  strange,  for  doubtless  they  were  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  large  reward  for 
their  restitution.  How  he  knew  their  value 
puzzles  me.  Ah!"  added  the  old  man  bit- 
terly, "  if  they  were  now  in  my  possession,  I 
would  throw  myself  on  the  consideration  of  the 
noble  Marchese,  who  so  generously  risked  his 
life  to  defend  your  name  from  reproach." 

For  a  moment  Bianca  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  wept  bitterly. 

"  Father,  you  must  tell  the  Marchese  as  it  is 
what  you  did,  and  your  motive  for  doing  it, 
though  that  motive  is  passed  for  ever.  You 
did  not  put  aside  those  deeds  with  the  inten- 
tion of  depriving  him  of  his  inheritance,  but 
with  the  idea  of  binding  him  to  you  by  grati- 
tude, and  thus  secure  a  high  alliance  for  me." 

"  Ah  !  my  child,"  groaned  the  old  man,  "  I 
had  other  evil  thoughts  too.     My  frenzied  am- 
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bition  has  been  my  curse.  At  a  great  sacrifice 
I  placed  my  son  in  a  distinguished  position. 
What  did  it  make  him  ?  Extravagant  and 
dissipated  ;  afterwards,  to  keep  up  a  false  show, 
he  became  a  gambler,  a  swindler,  and  oh ! 
misery  !  a  plunderer  of  his  aged  father  !  Alas  ! 
my  schemes,  projects,  and  evil  doings  will, 
sooner  or  later,  bring  my  grey  hairs  to  a  dis- 
honoured grave ! " 

"  No,  no,  my  beloved  father,"  said  Bianca, 
throwing  her  wasted  arms  round  her  parent's 
neck,  "  have  more  faith  in  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  You  sincerely 
repent  the  rash  act  you  have  committed ;  rouse 
yourself  into  action,  and  it  may  be  repaired. 
This  lawsuit  against  the  Marchese  must  be 
stopped." 

"  How  can  it  be  settled,  my  child,  without 
those  deeds  ?  " 

"  Those  deeds,  can,  I  am  satisfied,  be  re- 
covered. Go,  dear  father,  to  the  young  and 
noble  youth  ;  go,  and  have  a  clear  explanation. 
Let  alarge  sumbe  offered  to  that  vile,  false  French- 
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man — for  he  surely  has  them — promise  that 
no  enquiry  shall  be  instituted  against  him,  and 
depend  on  it  they  will  be  restored." 

The  old  man  thought  a  minute,  and  then 
said,  looking  up  into  his  daughter's  face — 

"  You  will  answer,  my  child,  the  Count  St. 
Felix's  letter.  He  has  candidly  and  humbly 
deplored  the  wrong  he  did  you  in  speaking  as 
he  did  to  the  Marchese  d'Obizzi,  and  as  pub- 
licly acknowledged  he  had  used  a  word  un- 
called for  and  false,  and  that  he  deeply  de- 
plores it.  He  says  he  came  to  Venice  firmly 
resolved  to  offer  you  his  hand,  and — " 

"  Say  no  more ;  oh  say  no  more,  dear  father, 
on  that  subject.  Though  guiltless,  I  almost 
deserve  his  bitterness.  My  conduct  has  been 
weak  and  vacillating,  his  cruel  and  selfish. 
Between  Francis  St.  Felix  and  Bianca  Grimani 
there  can  be  no  reconciliation  ;  he  has  done  all 
he  now  can  do,  and  there  let  it  end.  I  have 
no  other  wish  than  to  see  your  peace  of  mind 
restored,  and  to  tend  and  watch  over  your  de- 
clining years." 
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The  old  man  sighed,  worldly  thoughts  were 
still  endeavouring  to  flit  through  his  brain> 
but,  pressing  his  daughter's  hand,  he  said — 

"  I  will  write  a  note  to  the  Marchese  directly, 
though  indeed  he  calls  every  day  to  enquire 
after  your  health.  I  will  also  prevail  on  your 
brother  to  resign  his  commission  in  the  Guards, 
and  accept  a  captain's  rank  in  a  fine  regiment 
serving  in  the  Levant.  I  will  pay  all  his  debts, 
and  trust  in  God,  after  this  escape  and  warn- 
ing, he  will  lead  a  better  life." 

The  Signora  Pisani  entering  the  chamber, 
the  lawyer  arose  and,  kissing  his  daughter's 
cheek,  left  her  to  the  care  of  her  simple  but 
kind-hearted  friend. 

Some  days  after  this  scene,  the  Marchese 
d'Obizzi  was  sitting  with  the  Count  St.  Felix. 
The  latter  was  now  quite  well,  though  his  arm 
was  still  a  little  weak. 

"You  are  going,  Ferdinando,"  said  the 
Count,  "to  have  an  interview  with  the  Signore 
Grimani  with  respect  to  this  extraordinary  law- 
suit   commenced   against   you   by  the    Doge. 
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Where  can  those  important  deeds  of  yours 
have  gone  to.  Your  grandmother,  the  Countess 
d'Alberti,  was  positive  of  having  them  in  the 
chest,  and  you  say  the  chest  was  never  out  of 
your  possession  till  left  at  the  lawyer's 
mansion." 

"  I  certainly  considered  they  were  in  the 
chest,"  said  the  Marchese,  "and  I  am  sure 
the  good  Countess  made  no  mistake." 

"  Then  how  the  deuce  did  they  get  out  of  the 
chest,  with  your  own  seal  upon  the  keyhole." 

"  Well,  it  is  very  mysterious,"  muttered  the 
Marchese,  taking  up  his  hat,  "  but  probably 
this  interview  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
matter ;  for  he  says,  in  his  note,  it  is  in  reference 
to  them  he  requests  a  meeting.  Did  Bianca 
answer  your  letter  ?  " 

"  Her  father  did,"  said  the  Count,  seriously, 
"  but  merely  politely  saying  his  daughter  was 
satisfied  by  my  public  acknowledgment  of  her 
complete  innocence  of  aught  else  but  her  in- 
considerate flight  with  me.  I  doubt  if  she 
ever  loved  me.     She  was  actuated   by  vanity 
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and  ambition,  and  I — I  am  ashamed  of  the 
past,  but  hope  to  live  to  do  better — and  by- 
Jupiter  ! " — and  one  of  his  old  gay  laughs 
sounded  through  the  room — "  if  ever  again  I 
fall  in  love,  which  I  strongly  doubt,  the  fair 
one  must  be  a  paragon  to  tempt  me.  By  the 
way,  before  you  go,  let  me  mention  to  you  the 
result  of  a  conversation  I  had  this  morning 
with  young  Contarini.  I  begin  to  think  the 
man  is  both  false  and  mean.  I  taxed  him 
again  with  the  words  he  made  use  of  the  night 
of  our  duel.  With  a  kind  of  careless  laugh, 
he  said,  '  Why,  what  could  I  mean  farther  than 
that  if  you  did  not  kill  him,  he  would  surely 
kill  you  ! '  '  But,'  said  I,  in  a  very  marked 
tone,  £  to  kill  him  would  do  you  a  service.  I 
am  no  bravo,'  I  added  angrily,  '  to  kill  people 
that  may  stand  in  other  people's  way.  Pray, 
Captain,  explain  your  words  more  distinctly, 
for  this  lawsuit  of  yours  against  the  Marchese 
d'Obizzi  is  an  ugly  affair,  after  your  strange 
words.'  '  It  is  no  lawsuit  of  mine,'  returned 
Contarini,  haughtily,  'but  my  father's.     You 
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take  words  seriously  that  were  said  thought- 
lessly. I  merely  meant — as  the  Marchese  is 
considered  so  very  handsome  a  Cavalier  by 
our  Venetian  dames — he  was  a  dangerous  man, 
and  I  jokingly  said,  slay  him,  you  will  do  me 
a  service ! '  So  saying,  he  left  me,  and  I  do 
not  think  our  intimacy  will  continue  very  long." 

Ferdinando  d'Obizzi  laughed,  saying — 

"  It  certainly  was  a  very  cool  proposal  of 
the  Signore  Contarini,  and  I  think  the  less  he 
and  I  have  to  sav  to  each  other  the  better,  or 
I  shall  feel  inclined  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  doing  that  which  he  so  kindly  invited  you 
to  do." 

"  If  it  ever  comes  to  that,  Ferdinando,"  re- 
turned the  Count,  laughing,  "  adieu  to  his  ever 
succeeding  to  his  father's  lawsuit.  Oh !  I 
forgot ;  Contarini  said,  '  that  worthy  Captain 
Grimani  has  sent  in  the  resignation  of  his 
commission  in  the  Doge's  Guards,  and  had 
actually  accepted  a  Captain's  commission  in  a 
Levantine  regiment/  " 

"The    very    best   thing  he  could  do,  after 
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what  has  passed,"  said  the  Marchese,  "  but  I 
must  now  hear  what  the  Signore  Grimani  has 
to  sav." 

On  his  way  to  the  lawyer's,  our  hero  had 
much  to  think  of,  and  much  to  perplex  him. 
During  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  he  had  paid 
several  visits  to  the  Villa  Bellevista,  and  every 
interview  with  the  beautiful  and  youthful 
Justina  rivetted  more  firmly  the  chain  with 
which  her  charms  and  her  amiable  qualities 
encircled  him.  They  walked  together  through 
the  beautiful  country  that  surrounded  the 
villa,  mostly  accompanied  by  her  mother,  or 
her  affectionate  and  kind-hearted  attendant, 
Mariana. 

The  Signora  Coralli  did  not  appear  to  place 
any  barrier  between  the  intercourse  of  the 
young  people  ;  and  though  no  word  of  love 
passed  between  them,  they  each  knew  in 
their  heart  of  hearts  that  they  loved  each 
other. 

Day  after  day  the  Marchese  d'Obizzi  came 
to  the  determination  of  laying  bare  his  heart, 
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and  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  engendered 
in  his  bosom,  to  the  Signora  Coralli,  and  take 
her  advice  how  to  act ;  but  each  day,  fearful  of 
depriving  himself  of  Justina's  presence,  he 
put  off  his  resolution. 

As  he  proceeded  to  the  Signore  Grimani's 
mansion,  he  firmly  resolved,  as  soon  as  the 
interview  was  over,  to  proceed  to  Bellevista, 
and  make  a  full  confession  of  his  love,  and  his 
prospects  of  ever  being  able  to  fulfil  his  vow, 
and  gain  the  hand  of  Justina.  That  there  was 
a  mystery  about  the  Signora  Coralli  and  her 
daughter,  he  very  easily  perceived.  What  it 
was,  he  never  made  any  attempt  to  discover. 
Who,  or  what  they  were,  as  far  as  wealth  or 
rank  was  concerned,  was  quite  indifferent  to 
him.  Justina  was  purity  itself  in  thought  and 
action ;  and  as  to  her  mother,  she  appeared  a 
truly  amiable  being,  so  devoted  was  her  love 
to  her  daughter;  so  kind,  so  charitable,  so 
humane  to  all  about  the  villa ;  so  fascinating, 
at  times,  when  her  natural  temper  and  dispo- 
sition were  permitted  to  appear  ;  but  in  general, 
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a  calm,  gentle,  unobtrusive  melancholy  was 
visible  in  her  tone  and  manner. 

The  Villa  Bellevista  was  tastefully,  and  even 
richly  furnished,  and  the  gardens  carefully 
tended  ;  Justina  played  and  sang  with  exquisite 
taste,  as  did  her  mother.  There  were  a  harp, 
lutes,  and  music,  as  well  as  an  excellent  library ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  mother  and 
daughter,  no  human  being  did  the  Marchese 
ever  encounter  in  his  visits  to  the  villa.  Neither 
did  the  Signora  Coralli  speak  of  any  person  of 
her  acquaintance,  save  his  own  mother;  nor 
did  Justina  speak  of  ever  having  lived  in  any 
other  place  than  Bellevista ;  and  yet,  by 
accident,  in  speaking  to  the  old  gardener,  who 
idolised  his  mistress  and  her  child,  it  ap- 
peared they  had  only  inhabited  the  villa  two 
years.  Still  nothing  of  this  troubled  or 
awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  Marchese  ;  he 
only  thought  of  Justina,  and  of  how  he  might 
fulfil  his  vow  without  committing  crime,  and 
losing  her  for  ever. 

Anxious  to  terminate  his  interview  with  the 
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lawyer,  that  he  might  have  time  to  reach  the 
Villa  BellevisLa  that  day,  for  he  had  not  been 
there  for  two  days,  he  entered  the  study  of  the 
Signore  Grimani,  resolved  to  make  quick  work 
of  business  that  day. 

Struck  with  the  careworn  appearance  of 
the  Signore  Grimani,  the  Marchese  expressed 
his  regret  at  seeing  him  look  so  poorly,  at  the 
same  time  pressing  the  lawyer's  hand  kindly. 

"  I  fear  your  daughter's  illness  presses  too 
heavily  on  your  health  and  spirits,"  said  Ferdi- 
nando. 

"  In  truth,  my  dear  Marchese,  it  has  pained 
and  grieved  me  ;  but,  thank  God  !  she  is  much 
better,  and  all  danger  is  over  ;  and  as  soon  as 
she  is  able  to  be  moved,  I  intend  her  to  try 
change  of  air  and  scene.  Believe  me,"  con- 
tinued the  old  man  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  and 
she  bade  me  say  so  ;  she  feels  in  her  heart  your 
noble  and  generous  conduct  in  risking  your 
life  in  defence  of  her  fair  name." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  sir,  do  not  give  me  greater 
credit    than    I    deserve.     Though   the  age  of 
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chivalry  has  long  past,  man  still  retains  some 
of  the  pure  and  simple  precepts  it  taught  and 
enjoined.  One  was  never  to  hear  a  maiden's 
name,  justly  or  unjustly,  lightly  spoken  of.  I 
was  knighted  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  by  the 
great  grandson  of  the  great  Doria ;  one  whose 
name  even  a  Venetian  may  honour  without  a 
blush.  For  me  rivalry  is  past.  When  I  took 
the  oath,  I  fully  intended  to  fulfil  its  ancient 
conditions;  therefore  I  have  only  done  my 
duty." 

The  Signore  Grimani  sighed,  and  seemed  to 
wish  to  begin  a  subject  he  knew  not  how  to 
broach.  In  fact,  with  every  wish  to  redeem  the 
past,  and  really  anxious — now  that  all  his 
schemes  for  his  daughter's  aggrandisement  had 
failed,  and  he  feared  for  ever — to  protect  the 
estates  and  property  of  the  Marchese  from  the 
grasp  of  the  law  ;  knowing  also  that  he  alone 
was  to  blame  for  this  lawsuit — though  why  it 
was  commenced  puzzled  him,  for  the  Con- 
tarinis  could  not  have  known  of  the  title  deeds 
being  lost — still  the    Signore  Grimani  could 
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not  bear  to  criminate  himself.  His  whole 
frame  quivered  with  the  agony  and  shame  such 
a  disclosure  would  entail  upon  him.  Just 
before  the  entrance  of  the  Marchese,  he  had 
hit  upon  a  plan  which  he  considered  might 
shield  him  from  the  odium  of  the  crime  he  had 
perpetrated.  Therefore,  after  an  embarrassing 
silence  of  a  few  moments,  which  the  Marchese 
did  not  interrupt,  thinking  the  lawyer  was 
pondering  over  some  law  technicality  in  his 
mind,  at  last  the  old  man  looked  up,  and 
though  his  manner  was  slightly  agitated,  he 
acquired  nerve  as  he  proceeded. 

fcf  I  have  a  painful  disclosure  to  make  to  you, 
my  dear  Marchese,"  he  began,  "  and  which  in 
truth  ought  to  have  been  made  immediately ; 
but  the  fact  is,  the  event  itself  so  completely 
shocked  and  paralysed  me,  that  I  do  not  think 
I  could,  even  now,  have  the  courage  to  speak, 
were  it  not  for  the  proceedings  taken  by  the 
Contarinis. 

"  You  are  aware,"  continued  the  Signore 
Grimani,  "  that  the  loss  of  your  deeds  pressed 
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heavily  on  my  mind ;  and  two  days  before  the 
fete  at  the  Ducal  Palace,  I  had  two  immense 
chests  of  promiscuous  papers  and  half-burned 
documents,  which  I  had  placed  in  a  warehouse 
out  of  the  way,  and  which  I  had  actually 
forgotten,  brought  to  my  back  office,  and, 
when  I  had  an  hour  to  SDare,  commenced 
looking  them  over.  On  the  very  day  of 
the  masquerade,  just  an  hour  or  so  before  I 
intended  dressing,  I  was  amusing  myself 
picking  out  some  documents,  and  tying  them 
up,  when  my  eye  rested  upon  a  well-known 
seal,  amid  a  vast  mass  of  half-burnt  parch- 
ments. With  eager  haste  I  cut  the  strings  that 
bound  the  mass.  Imagine  my  joy,  my  ecstasy, 
when  the  missing  deeds  came  into  sight." 

The  old  man  here  ventured  to  raise  his  eves 
to  those  of  the  silent  Marchese,  and  perceived  a 
faint  smile  upon  the  young  noble's  lips  ;  a  half- 
doubtful  expression  played  upon  his  expressive 
features ;  that  faded  away,  and  a  serious, 
thoughtful,  nay  painful,  cast  of  features  re- 
placed it.  The  old  man,   however,  continued — 
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"I  carried  the  deeds  to  my  study,  and  locked 
them  up  in  that  cabinet  opposite  to  yours, 
Marchese,  and  in  a  deep,  secret  recess  at  the 
back,  and  then  ran  to  inform  my  daughter, 
whose  joy  was  equal  to  my  own.  I  would  have 
despatched  a  domestic  to  you  at  once,  but 
Bianca  said,  ( In  less  than  an  hour  we  shall 
all  meet  at  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  then  you  will 
have  the  delight  of  telling  him  the  joyful  news 
yourself. ' 

"  I  went  to  that  fete,  Marchese  d'Obizzi, 
with  joy  in  my  heart,  looking  eagerly  for  your 
arrival.  Conceive,  then,  my  horror  when  my 
son  first  found  me  and  told  me  of  my  mansion 
having  been  plundered  !  Distracted  with  an 
unknown  fear,  I  returned  home.  My  cabinet 
had  been  broken  open,  the  back  smashed,  and 
the  deeds  stolen  !  " 

"Well,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Marchese, 
finding  the  lawyer  pause  and  look  anxiously 
into  his  face,  u  after  all,  this  is  better  than  it 
was  before,  for  I  really  considered  them  abso- 
lutely burned.     Now  they  are  only  stolen,  and 
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those  who  stole  them  must  have  known  they 
were  of  great  value,  and  took  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extorting  money.  We  shall  now, 
doubtless,  recover  them  at  the  sacrifice  of  some 
thousand  ducats.  Now  a  few  thousand  ducats, 
more  or  less,  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence, 
as  I  can  well  afford  it.  It  certainly  is  too  bad 
to  reward  vice,  and  pay  the  robber  that 
plundered  you,  but  depend  on  it  he  will  not 
escape  ;  punishment  will  overtake  him,  if  not 
on  earth.  That  French  swindler,  the  false 
Baron  Chateaunceuf,  is  the  man.  Now,  if  you 
could  publicly  make  it  known  in  Venice — " 

"  Nay,  pardon  me,  my  dear  Marchese,  that 
would  betray  our  helplessness  to  the  enemy  at 
once,  and  thus,  instead  of  staying  this  lawsuit 
till  the  papers  turn  up,  we  should  be  brought 
to  a  stand  at  once,  when  it  thus  publicly  be- 
came known  that  we  had  lost  our  deeds  and 
documents." 

"  I  did  not  think  of  that,"  said  the  Marchese 
thoughtfully. 

"  My  idea  is,"  said  the  lawyer,     "  that  this 
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villain,  the  Baron,  will  make  secret  overtures 
to  me,  and  offer  to  restore  the  deeds  for  a 
certain  consideration.  Once  in  our  hands, 
the  claims  of  the  Contarinis,  founded  on  a 
false  assertion  that  the  entire  money  for  the 
purchase  of  the  estates  was  never  paid  by  your 
great-grandfather,  and  that  the  Doge's  grand- 
father repaid  the  sum  given  in  the  first 
instance,  fall  to  the  ground.  Now,  I  shall  de- 
mand, on  your  part,  to  see  the  document 
proving  that  any  part  of  the  original  purchase 
money  was  paid  back,  as  the  Contarinis  de- 
mand to  see  the  deed  of  purchase  and  the  deed 
stating  the  amount  and  the  payment  of  that 
amount  to  the  Doge's  grandfather ;  and  thus 
stands  the  affair  at  present.  Now,  all  I  fear  is 
their  having  the  power  to  put  a  stop  to  your 
receiving  or  enjoying  any  of  your  property 
until  the  affair  is  decided  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  wish,  and  will  do  all  that  the  law  admits,  to 
put  off  the  day  of  trial,  hoping  to  get  those 
papers.  I  hear  that  the  Duchess  Contarini  is 
terribly  distressed  at  this  suit   being  instituted 
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against  you.  You  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  that 
she  was  a  dear  friend  of  your  lamented  mother, 
and  is  truly  a  most  amiable  woman.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  Zeno." 

"  That  accounts,"  said  the  Marchese  with  a 
sigh,  which  the  mention  of  his  mother's  name 
always  caused,  "  for  the  Duchess's  kind  interest 
in  me  the  night  of  the  masquerade." 

"  No  doubt,"  continued  the  Signore  Grimani, 
"  but  the  Doge  Contarini  is  a  stern  and  rigorous 
ruler,  and,  in  private  life,  severe  and  cold  in 
manner.  Besides,  the  personal  fortunes  of  the 
Contarinis  are  at  low  ebb,  and  the  son — the 
Count,  of  a  singularly  avaricious  disposition  for 
one  so  young — no  doubt  urges  on  his  father, 
who,  I  verily  believe,  thinks  he  is  quite  justified 
in  pressing  this  lawsuit  to  an  end,  for  as  we 
cannot  produce  our  vouchers,  the  not  doing  so 
must  appear  to  him  extraordinary." 

"  Then  do  you  not  think,"  said  the  Mar- 
chese, "that  the  honest  and  straightforward 
course  would  be  the  best.  Let  me  wait 
on  his  Highness  and  state  the  fact— that  the 
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deeds  are  for  the  present  lost — were  stolen  . 
and  let  him  hold,  if  he  will,  these  estates  till  I 
can  prove  my  right  to  them  ?  " 

The  Signore  shook  his  head,  and  a  melan- 
choly smile  passed  over  his  pale  features,  as  he 
said — 

"  My  dear  friend,  who  ever  heard  of  a 
honest,  straightforward  course  in  a  Court  of 
Law.  Supposing  your  deeds  were  never 
found,  you  would  yet  have  another  claimant 
to  dispute  the  matter  with  the  Contarinis.  I 
must  now  mention  to  you  a  circumstance  I 
heard  last  night,  and  of  which  there  is  no 
doubt.  It  will  pain  you,  but  you  had  better 
hear  it  from  me.  Bertran  de  Trevisano,  now 
Duke  of  Malamocco — " 

At  that  name  the  Marchese's  features  under- 
went a  remarkable  change ;  his  whole  frame 
quivered  with  intense  agitation,  as,  stretching 
across  the  table,  he  laid  a  hand  that  burned 
like  a  brand  upon  the  arm  of  the  lawyer,  as  he 
said,  in  a  low  tone- — 

"  What  of  that  man  ?     Is  he  at  last  found  ?' 
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"  He  is,"  returned  the  Signore  Grimani, 
startled  by  the  strange  and  terrible  change  in 
the  young  man's  features.  His  eyes  flashed 
with  an  intense  excitement  unpleasant  to  behold, 
and  though  his  hand  burned  like  fire,  there 
appeared  no  sign  of  blood  in  his  pale  face. 

"  Good  heaven  !  you  are  ill  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
lawyer,  frightened. 

"  Oh  no,  I  am  not  ill,"  returned  the  Mar- 
chese,  starting  up  and  pacing  the  room,  and 
seeing  a  goblet  of  pure  water  standing  on  a 
side  table  for  the  lawyer,  who  was  no  drinker 
of  wine,  he  took  it  up  and  drained  it,  and  then 
recovering  his  usual  manner,  as  if  by  a  sudden 
effort,  he  sat  down,  saying — 

"  Pardon  me,  Signore  Grimani ;  you  know 
our  family  history,  and  can,  therefore,  fancy 
what  the  son  must  feel  when  he  hears  of  his 
mother's  murderer.  What  have  you  heard  of 
this  man — this  fiend  in  human  shape  ?  " 

"  It  appears,"  began  the  lawyer,  recovering 
himself,  "  that  the  Duke  has  returned  to  Italy 
suddenly,  and  has  taken  up  his  abode,  at   pre- 
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sent,  in  his  own  castle  near  Brescia.  He  is,  it 
seems,  married,  and  has  two  children,  a  son  and 
daughter." 

The  Marchese  pressed  his  lips  hard,  but 
made  no  remark.     The  lawyer  continued — 

"  You  are  aware  that,  in  case  of  your  death 
without  heirs  male,  your  estates  pass  to  the 
Duke  of  Malamocco,  therefore  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  will  let  your  estates  go  quietly  into 
the  hands  of  the  Contarinis,  for  most  probably 
he  possesses  a  duplicate  deed,  as  well  as  copies 
of  the  wills  of  both  your  two  grandfathers." 

The  Marchese  pressed  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head for  several  moments,  and  then  rising,  said 
to  the  lawyer — 

"  I  find  it  quite  impossible,  my  dear  sir, 
to  pursue  that  subject  any  further  at  present. 
We  will,  therefore,  say  no  more  about  it.  I 
leave  the  matter  entirely  in  your  hands.  Has 
the  Captain,  your  son,  made  up  his  mind  to 
resign  his  commission  ?  " 

"  He  has  done  so  a  week  since,  my  dear 
young  friend.      It   pains  me,    as  a  father,    to 
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speak  of  a  son's  misdeeds,  but  he  was  forced, 
Marchese,  to  this  step.  His  debts  are  enor- 
mous, but  I  have  engaged  to  pay  them.  You 
must  excuse   his  leaving  without  seeing  you." 

"  Is  he  gone  ?  "  exclaimed  Ferdinando  in 
great  astonishment. 

"  He  sailed  last  night  in  the  galley  of  Cap- 
tain Walter  Plenora,  with  six  other  war  vessels, 
destined  for  the  Bosphorus." 

The  Marchese  seeing  the  pain  the  old  man 
suffered,  merely  pressed  his  hand  and  left  the 
room. 

Proceeding  to  the  Piazetta  of  St.  Mark,  he 
hailed  one  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  little 
sailing  vessel  he  was  accustomed  to  hire  for 
his  excursions,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
under  weigh  for  the  Villa  Bellevista. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

The  passage  across  the  Lagune  was  soon  per- 
formed. On  landing,  the  Marchese  d'Obizzi 
proceeded  across  the  lawn  towards  the  Villa 
Bellevista ;  as  he  looked  up,  he  observed  that 
all  the  blinds  and  shutters  were  closed.  He 
felt  a  little  surprised :  and  the  utter  silence 
that  reigned  around  added  to  his  uneasiness. 
With  a  feeling  of  evil  creeping  over  him,  he 
reached  the  door  without  seeing  any  human 
being.  He  felt  his  heart  beat  strangely,  for 
he  was  satisfied  that  something  unusual  had 
occurred.  Just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  ring- 
ing the  bell,  he  observed  the  old  gardener  come 
round  from  the  back.  The  old  man,  seeing 
the  Marchese,  who  was  a  prodigious  favourite 
of  his,  quickened  his  steps. 

"  Ah  !  noble  Signore,"  he  exclaimed,   before 
Ferdinando  could  speak,  "  they  are  gone  !  " 
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"  Gone !  "  repeated  the  Marchese,  in  a  tone 
of  intense  surprise,  while  he  felt  his  heart  beat 
painfully,  "  Good  God  !  Gone  ! — gone 
where  ? " 

"  Alas  !  Signore,"  replied  the  old  man,  put- 
ting the  key  into  the  door  lock,  "  where  they 
are  gone,  I  know  not ;  but  woe's  me,  they  are 
gone,  and  I  fear  I  shall  never  see  them  again ! " 

Perfectly  astonished,  and  scarcely  able  to 
still  the  agitation  he  felt,  the  Marchese  re- 
mained some  time  unable  to  move  or  enquire 
further. 

"  Ah !  noble  Signore,"  said  the  old  gardener, 
who  very  well  knew  how  things  were  with  the 
young  couple,  and  often  observed  to  Mariana, 
when  they  looked  at  them  as  they  walked  side 
by  side,  "  Ah,  Mariana,  are  they  not  a  noble- 
looking  pair  ?  so  handsome,  so  stately,  and 
yet  so  kind  and  gentle  to  all  they  speak  to." 
"Ah,  they  were  born  for  each  other," 
Mariana  would  sigh  and  say,  "  but — "  she 
shook  her  head  and  walked  away. 

The  old  gardener  looked    at  the   Marchese, 
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and  saw  that  he  suffered  greatly,  and  touching 
him  on  the  arm,  he  pointed  to  some  splendid 
moss  rose  trees  he  himself  had  helped  Justina 
to  plant. 

"  You  planted  them,  noble  sir,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  and  they  were  the  last  things  my  dear 
young  lady  looked  at.  She  called  me,  and 
giving  me  more  gold  than  I  ever  possessed  at 
one  time,  she  said,  and  the  tears  were  in  her 
sweet  eyes,  '  Take  care  of  them,  Jerome ; 
water  them,  though  I  shall  never  see  them  bud, 
and  tell  him' — ah!  she  meant  you,  my  lord — 
'  my  last  look  was  on  them.'  Oh  !  Signore,  I 
cried  like  a  child,  for  I  shall  never  have 
another  mistress  or  young  lady  like  those  that 
are  gone." 

For  several  minutes  Ferdinando  d'Obizzi 
was  quite  unable  to  reply,  while  the  old  man 
continued  to  pick  off  some  dead  leaves  from 
the  plants. 

"  All  this  is  very  extraordinary,  Jerome/' 
at  last  the  Marchese  said,  as  the  gardener 
opened  the   door>    and  led  the   way   into  the 
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house,  and  opening  the  windows  of  the  saloon 
where  he  had  passed  so  many  happy  hours, 
the  Marchese  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

"  Now,  tell  me,  Jerome,  all  you  know  about 
this  sudden  departure,  which  bewilders  and 
confounds  me.  Ha !  what  is  that  ? "  and, 
starting  up,  he  advanced  to  a  table,  on  which 
lay  a  white  satin  ribbon ;  lifting  it,  he  beheld 
embroidered  on  it,  with  gold  thread,  the  words — 
"  Faithful  unto  death,  Justina  !  " 

Heedless  of  the  presence  of  the  gardener,  he 
pressed  this  token — evidently  left  for  him — to 
his  lips  with  a  feeling  of  delight,  even  in  his 
misery.  Placing  the  simple  token  of  Justina's 
faith  in  his  breast,  the  Marchese  said — 

"  I  will  now  listen  to  your  account  of  their 
departure.  I  may  then  be  able  to  judge 
whether  they  have  left  the  villa  altogether  or 
not. 

"  They  will  come  back  here  no  more,  my 
lord ;  for  this  place  belongs  to  a  Signore 
d'Amberti,  of  Venice,  and  I  am  to  give  him 
up  the  keys  ;  and  the   Signora   Coralli  herself, 
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with  tears  in  her  eyes,  said  she  was  leaving  the 
villa  for  ever.  My  old  dame  and  myself  were 
domestics  of  the  Signore  d'Amberti — a  great 
miser  he  is — and  two  years  ago,  he  came  here, 
and  told  me  the  villa  was  taken  for  a  Signora 
Coralli  and  her  daughter,  and  that  I  was  to 
take  service  with  the  strange  lady,  for  which 
piece  of  news  my  old  dame  and  myself  were 
pleased,  for  the  Signore  d'Amberti  was  a  bad 
master,  as  well  as  a  hard  one.  Handsome 
furniture,  and  all  kinds  of  things  were  sent 
here,  and  soon  after  came  the  Signora  and  her 
daughter,  and  their  especial  attendant  Mariana. 
Ah  !  the  Signora  Coralli  was  an  angel !  The 
Saints  bless  and  preserve  them  both  !  The 
night  before  last,  my  good  lord,  there  came  a 
letter  to  the  Signora,  which  caused  both  mother 
and  daughter  to  shed  many  tears  all  the  next 
morning,  and,  to  my  surprise,  I  was  told  they 
were  going  away  that  very  evening.  In  vain 
I  asked  Mariana  what  was  the  meaning  of  this 
terrible  and  sudden  departure.  Mariana  cried 
and  shook  her  head,  saying — '  It's  useless  talk- 
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ing,  Jerome,  we  must  obey.'  Yes,  those  were 
her  very  words.  So  you  see,  my  lord,  they 
could  not  help  going." 

"  How  did  they  leave  ? "  exclaimed  the 
Marchese,  half-distracted  with  vexation  and 
agony  of  heart. 

"In  a  large  barge,  with  four  rowers.  They 
went  down  the  river  into  the  Lagune." 

"  Good  God !  If  I  had  only  come  the  day 
before  yesterday,"  exclaimed  Ferdinando, 
bitterly,  "  I  should,  perhaps,  have  been  spared 
this  cruel  blow ;  but  I  will  trace  them  yet. 
You  said  this  villa  belonged  to  a  Signore 
d'Amberti,  did  you  not,  Jerome  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"Do  you  think  he  would  sell  it  ? " 

"  Sell  it.  Lord  love  you,  Signore ;  he  would 
sell  body  and  soul  for  gold  ! " 

"  Then  I  will  purchase  it  as  it  stands  ;  and 
you  and  your  old  dame  shall  take  care  of  it 
as  long  as  you  live,  if  it  so  please  you." 

"  Please  us ! "  burst  from  the  old  man, 
starting  forward  and  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
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Marchese.  "  Oh  !  my  good  lord,  to  be  your 
domestics  will  be  the  pride  of  our  hearts !  " 

"  Well,  I  think  that  will  be  easily  arranged 
to-morrow.  In  the  meantime  here  is  sufficient 
to  make  you  comfortable  till  all  is  arranged," 
giving  him  several  ducats.  "  Now,  allow  noth- 
ing to  be  displaced  or  touched.  Let  them 
remain  just  as  they  are,  and  be  sure  to  guard 
well  the  moss  rose  tree." 

"  May  the  Saints  grant  that  the  dear  young 
lady  who  watched  their  growth  so  eagerly, 
may  see  them  in  their  prime." 

With  a  heavy  heart,  the  Marchese  bade  the 
old  man  farewell ;  and  with  a  long,  lingering- 
look  at  the  villa,  he  entered  his  boat  and 
returned  to  Venice. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Three  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Signora  Coralli  and  her 
daughter  from  the  Villa  Bellevista.  It  is  now 
the  first  week  of  December. 

It  was  scarcely  two  hours  after  sunrise,  when 
two  men,  on  remarkably  handsome  horses, 
rode  forth  from  the  Verona  gate  of  the  good 
city  of  Padua. 

It  was  a  raw  cold  day,  with  a  keen  east 
wind,  but  the  horsemen  were  well  protected 
from  its  effects,  their  immense  red  mantles 
not  only  covering  themselves,  but  half  their 
horses  ;  but  as  the  high  wind  sometimes  blew 
the  folds  of  their  mantles  aside,  the  passer-by 
could  perceive  that  they  were  both  armed  and 
wore  polished  and  richly  inlaid  cuirasses  with 
the  long  pistols,  or  petronels  of  the  period,  in 
holsters  attached  to  the  saddles.  Their  beavers 
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were  ornamented  with  rich  plumes  of  a  sable 
colour,  the  whole  style  of  their  attire  being 
more  after  the  mode  of  the  Spanish  Cavaliers, 
then  greatly  in  vogue  in  Italy.  They  rode 
unattended. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
Cavaliers,  for  the  Marchese  d'Obizzi  was  one, 
and  Francis  St.  Felix  the  other.  The  spurs 
they  both  wore  declared  their  knightly  rank, 
for  though  the  pomp  and  parade  of  knightly 
times  had  long  passed,  still  armour  was  worn 
at  times,  though  not  to  the  extent  of  the 
previous  century ;  and  the  golden  spur  still 
declared  the  rank  of  the  Cavaliers. 

It  was  a  day  on  which  good  mantles  were 
quite  requisite,  for  besides  blowing  fresh  and 
cold,  a  drizzling  rain  was  beginning  to  fall. 

A  short  digression  is  here  necessary  in  order 
to  fill  up  the  gap  caused  by  the  lapse  of  three 
weeks,  and  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
understand  the  object  of  the  two  young  men's 
journey. 

Between   the    Marchese    d'Obizzi    and   the 
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Count  St.  Felix,  a  sincere  friendship  had 
sprung  up.  Notwithstanding  the  errors  of  his 
early  career,  there  were  many  sterling  and 
amiable  qualities  in  the  disposition  of  Francis 
St.  Felix.  By  nature  generous  and  liberal, 
brave  and  gallant  to  excess,  with  an  almost  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  gay  spirits,  which,  however, 
sometimes  betrayed  him  into  scrapes;  but  he 
was  frank,  honourable,  and  true-hearted,  with 
a  strong  feeling  of  romance  and  chivalry  in  his 
nature.  Almost  from  their  first  interview  he 
felt  a  strong  predilection  for  the  Marchese 
d'Obizzi,  and  as  their  intimacy  increased,  and 
they  disclosed  their  secret  thoughts  and 
projects  to  each  other,  their  intimacy  became 
a  firm  friendship.  In  fact  it  was  impossible 
to  know  the  Marchese  intimately  without  being 
attracted  by  his  kind  and  noble  disposition. 
During  his  short  residence  in  Venice  he  had 
been  the  secret  benefactor  to  many.  Lavish 
of  his  wealth,  he  left  many  behind  him  in  that 
city  to  remember  and  bless  him. 

On  returning  from  the  Villa  Bellevista  the 
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following  day,  he  called  upon  the  Signore 
d'Amberti,  and  without  any  difficulty  became 
master  of  the  villa  and  the  grounds  attached, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  hundred  ducats  more 
than  their  value.  The  Signore  d'Amberti  was 
an  old  man  and  an  avaricious  one,  and,  as 
it  often  happens,  without  kith  or  kin  to  enjoy 
the  wealth  he  was  so  anxiously  hoarding  in 
his  seventieth  year.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  Signora  Coralli  and  her  daughter.  The 
villa  was  taken  for  them  by  a  stranger  to 
him,  and  the  annual  rent  paid  punctually  in 
advance,  with  the  agreed  condition  of  giving 
it  up  at  the  expiration  of  each  year. 

Ferdinando  d'Obizzi  left  the  settling  of  the 
purchase,  the  payment,  &c,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Signore  Grimani,  who  was  exceedingly 
astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  the  purchase, 
and  also  the  great  price  he  had  agreed  to  pay 
for  it.  He  also  settled  a  comfortable  annuity 
on  old  Jerome,  the  gardener. 

Bianca  Grimani  was  rapidly  recovering ;  and 
the  lawyer    was    preparing    to    offer    a    large 
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sum  for  the  recovery  of  the  missing  papers ; 
but  was  extremely  cautious  in  his  proceedings. 

Law,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
a  remarkably  tedious,  procrastinating  affair, 
and  the  "gentlemen  of  the  long  robe"  knew  then 
quite  as  well  how  to  prolong  a  cause  as  they 
do  now.  The  Signore  Grimani  had  therefore 
come  to  "  long  bowls  "  with  the  contumacious 
lawyer  in  order  to  gain  time. 

Ferdinando  d'Obizzi  having  made  up  his 
mind  how  to  act,  sat  down  one  evening  with 
his  friend,  Francis  St.  Felix,  and  related  to 
him  the  whole  history  of  his  family,  the 
dreadful  tragedy  of  his  unfortunate  mother's 
fate,  and  his  own  vow,  in  consequence,  to 
avenge  her  death  upon  her  murderer. 

"  Heavens  and  earth  !  "  exclaimed  the  Count 
St.  Felix,  with  great  emotion.  "  Where  is  that 
infamous  villain  to  be  found  ?  Have  you  no 
idea,  no  hint  to  go  upon  to  track  the  fiend  to 
his  doom?  " 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  Marchese,  "  I  have 
gained  the  information    I  so  anxiously  wished 
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to  learn.  He  is  now  Duke  of  Malamocco,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  he  is  at  this 
present  time  residing  in  his  Castle  Del  Vigilio, 
on  the  Lake  of  Garda." 

"  Then  let  us  set  out,"  said  St.  Felix,  with 
animation,  his  eyes  sparkling,  and  a  fierce 
purpose  in  his  heart.  "  Let  us  go  and  drag 
him  out  of  his  castle.  If  he  will  fight,  why 
well  and  good.  If  not,  slay  him,  as  you  would 
a  wild  beast !  " 

'*'  Thank  you,  Francis,"  said  the  Marchese, 
much  moved  by  the  earnest  manner  and  words 
of  his  friend,  "  for  your  interest  in  my  cause. 
What  you  recommend  it  is  my  determination 
to  endeavour  to  do,  though  by  doing  so  I 
forfeit  every  earthly  blessing  ;  for  now  I  know 
that  he  exists,  and  is  so  near  me,  he  and  I 
cannot  breathe  the  same  air  long.  Still,  wretch, 
murderer  as  he  is,  I  will  not  slay  him  without 
offering  him  a  fair  field.  If  he  refuses  to  meet 
me,  then  may  heaven  pardon  me,  I  will  surely 
slay  him  when  and  where  I  can  ! " 

"  There  is  my  hand,  Ferdinando,"  said   St 
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Felix,  "  should  you  by  any  chance  fail  or  fall, 
by  my  knightly  vow  I  will  pursue  your  pur- 
pose to  the  death  ! " 

The  two  young  men  grasped  each  other's 
hands,  and  their  compact  was  sealed.  Four 
days  after,  having  arranged  matters  in  Venice 
with  Signore  Grimani,  they  left  for  Padua. 
There  they  purchased  two  horses  of  great 
power  and  beauty  at  a  high  price,  and  not 
wishing  to  have  any  attendant  in  the  adventure 
they  were  bent  upon,  they  armed  themselves 
well,  as  is  stated  in  the  first  page  of  this  chapter, 
and  left  Padua  for  Verona. 

No  necessity  existing  forpressing  their  horses, 
as  they  could  not  proceed  further  than  Monte- 
bello  that  night,  they  rode  along  conversing 
about  the  loss  of  Ferdinando's  deeds. 

"  I  fear,"  said  our  hero,  "  that  Leone 
Grimani  is  not  quite  so  innocent  as  he  would 
wish  to  make  it  appear ;  his  embarrassment, 
added  to  the  rather  unlikely  manner  in  which 
he  stated  he  had  discovered  them,  struck  me 
at  the  time  ;  this,  coupled  with  an  incident  that 
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occurred  a  few  weeks  before,  satisfied  me  that 
the  lawyer  originally  put  away  the  deeds  for 
some  secret  purpose  ;  and  that  afterwards  find- 
ing they  were  stolen  by  that  rascally  false 
Baron  and  his  associate,  he  invented  the  story 
he  told  me." 

"What  was  the  incident  you  speak  of.'" 
asked  St.  Felix.  "  I  do  not  remember  your 
mentioning  it  to  me." 

"  I  told  you,"  continued  the  Marchese,  "  that 
I  left  my  key  of  the  chest  of  deeds  with 
the  Signore  Grimani,  and  then  sent  the  chest, 
over  the  keyhole  of  which  I  had  placed  our 
family  arms  in  wax.  The  next  day,  when  we 
went  to  examine  the  contents,  we  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  sudden  entrance  of  a  youth, 
seemingly  of  weak  intellect." 

"  Ah  !  "  interrupted  the  Count,  "  I  know  him 
well.  Poor  Jukes !  a  very  harmless  lad,  half 
a  fool ;  and  yet,  like  all  that  ill-fated  race, 
singularly  cute  at  times.  He  is  the  son  of 
Grimani's  sister,  an  orphan — but  I  beg  pardon 
for  my  interruption." 
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"Well,  this  poor  boy,"  continued  Ferdi- 
nando,  "  burst  into  the  room,  saying,  with  great 
glee,  c  Ah  !  uncle,  I  saw  you  yesterday,  through 
the  hole,  break  the  big  seal,  and  open — '  The 
Signore  Grimani  jumped  up,  looking  exceed- 
ingly pale,  removed  the  boy,  and  apologised  to 
me.  I  really  thought,  then,  nothing  of  the 
words,  and  paid  no  attention  to  them  whatever, 
attributing  the  lawyer's  agitation  to  a  feeling 
of  humiliation  at  a  stranger  witnessing  so 
melancholy  a  family  misfortune.  But  after- 
wards, when  he  was  relating  to  me  the  story  of 
the  deeds  being  stolen,  I  recollected  the  poor 
boy's  singular  expression  of,  '  I  saw  you  yester- 
day, through  the  hole,  break  the  big  seal,  and 
open — '  I  turned  my  eyes  towards  the  door 
of  the  study,  and,  true  enough,  I  perceived 
there  was  a  small,  round  aperture,  with  a  slide 
inside  to  close  it ;  made,  I  suppose,  that  the 
person  within  might  inspect  any  one  without 
applying  for  admittance  ;  and  then,  at  once,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lawyer  must 
have  opened  my  chest,  and  the  lad  might  have 
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been  peeping  through  the  hole,  the  lawyer 
forgetting  to  put  forward  the  slide.  But  how 
did  he  contrive  to  replace  my  seal?" 

"  Being  your  father's  confidential  man  of 
business,"  said  the  Count,  "  he  might  very 
easily  have  in  his  possession  the  family  seal, 
and  thus  resealed  it.  But  why  he  wanted  to 
deceive  you,  puzzles  me." 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Francis,"  said 
the  Marchese,  with  a  little  hesitation  of  manner, 
"  though  I  do  not  quite  understand  it,  I  think 
he  had  a  great  desire  to  bring  about  a  union 
between  the  Signora  Bianca  and  myself." 

"  Humph ! "  said  the  Count,  with  a  half- 
smile  on  his  lip.  "  There  is  something  in  that ; 
but  why  the  diable  he  should  strip  his  intended 
son-in-law  of  his  estates  to  bring  that  about,  is 
a  poser.  Well,  we  must  trust  that  to  time  to 
unravel.  We  are  neither  of  us  at  present 
favourites  of  the  God  of  Love,"  added  the 
Count,  "still  the  sudden  and  complete  dis- 
appearance of  your  fair  one  and  her  mother  is 
most  remarkable  and  mysterious." 
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"  Most  mysterious,"  said  the  Marchese,  with 
a  sigh.  "  With  all  my  activity  in  endeavouring 
to  find  a  clue,  I  entirely  failed.  I  even  ventured 
so  far  as  to  seek  a  private  interview  with  the 
Duchess  Contarini.  I  was  ushered  into  a 
private  saloon,  and,  after  a  few  moments'  delay, 
the  Duchess  entered,  and  received  my  apologies 
most  kindly.  I  felt  a  little  embarrassed  at  first 
in  commencing  my  enquiries,  and  whether  she 
was  prepared  or  not  to  baffle  my  questions,  I 
cannot  say  ;  but  she  really  appeared  astonished 
when  I  declared  that  the  Signora  Coralli  and 
her  daughter  had  left  the  Villa  Belle  vista,  with- 
out giving  a  trace  where  to  track  their  course. 
After  a  pause,  she  said  that  Justina  Coralli 
had  been  educated  with  her  youngest  daughter, 
who  became  fondly  attached  to  her  ;  that  pre- 
vious to  taking  possession  of  the  villa  at 
Malghera,  she  believed  they  had  resided  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  Trieste.  The  Duchess 
then  rallied  me  on  my  sudden  anxiety  con- 
cerning the  fair  Justina,  but  at  the  same  time 
spoke  warmly  and  affectionately  of   her  ami- 
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ability  and  beauty.  The  conversation  then 
turned  upon  the  lawsuit  pending  between  the 
Duke  and  myself,  and  trusted  it  might  yet 
be  amicably  arranged  :  that  the  Doge  really 
considered  he  was  acting  conscientiously  in 
endeavouring  to  recover  the  property  of  his 
ancestors ;  being  induced  to  do  so  from 
perusing  a  document  recently  discovered 
amongst  his  papers,  but  she  heard  the  Doge 
declare  that  the  moment  I  produced  the  proper 
deeds,  the  affair  should  immediately  be  arranged 
to  my  satisfaction.  I  felt  very  much  inclined 
to  say  candidly  that  the  deeds  had  been  stolen  ; 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  restrained  myself ;  and 
then,  thanking  the  Duchess  for  her  kindness 
and  condescension,  I  took  my  leave.  Thus, 
my  dear  friend,  every  attempt  that  I  made  to 
trace  them  signally  failed." 

"  It  is  assuredly  very  singular,"  observed 
Francis  St.  Felix,  "  their  sudden  and  mysterious 
departure ;  nevertheless,  though  baffled  for  a 
time,  you  may  yet  unexpectedly  come  upon 
some  trace  of  them.     But    now    let   us  push 
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on,  for  I  see  we  are  going  to  have  a  very  heavy 
shower  of  rain."  • 

Having  reached  Montebello  after  a  smart 
ride,  the  two  friends  resolved  to  remain  for  the 
night.  Having  a  long  day's  journey  before 
them,  to  reach  Desenzano,  they  started  early 
the  next  day.  The  morning  was  gloomy  and 
unsettled,  but  towards  midday,  as  they  left 
Peschiera,  it  became  fine,  and  there  they  re- 
freshed their  steeds.  As  they  proceeded,  and 
gained  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  the 
scenery,  notwithstanding  the  time  of  year,  was 
magnificent,  though  the  state  of  the  road  was 
extremely  indifferent. 

The  road  led  along-  the   shore   of   the  lake ; 

o 

a  long  track  of  forest  lay  to  the  left.  Just  as 
they  turned  off  from  the  lake,  and  entered  a 
fine  open  glade  in  the  forest,  they  perceived 
two  persons,  mounted  on  mules,  coming  to- 
wards them. 

"  Who  the  deuce  have  we  here ! "  exclaimed 
the  Count,  with  a  laugh.  "  By  St.  Nicholas, 
either  mountebanks,  Quack  Doctors,  or  some 
charlatans  of  that  kidney." 
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The  Marchese  looked  round,  and,  as  he  did 
so,  the  two  strangers  on  the  mules  regarded 
him  and  St.  Felix  fixedly,  and  immediately 
attempted  to  turn  their  mules  round ;  but  the 
taller  of  the  two  strangers,  and  who  wore  a 
strange  kind  of  three-cornered  hat,  found  that 
his  mule  by  no  means  admired  this  change  of 
direction,  and,  being  spurred  and  beaten,  he 
very  deliberately  put  down  his  head,  and  ele- 
vated his  hind  legs,  by  which  manoeuvre  he 
knocked  off  the  Quack  Doctor's  hat,  and 
another  kick  sent  off  the  wig  he  wore  beneath 
the  hat.  By  this  time  the  Marchese  and  the 
Count  were  close  beside  them,  St.  Felix  laughing 
immoderately,  seeing  the  hat  and  bushy  red  wig 
on  the  ground,  and  the  coal  black  hair  of  the 
rider  floating  in  the  strong  wind. 

"  Hallo  !  Doctor,"  said  the  Count,  pulling 
up  his  steed,  u  that  brute  of  yours  must  have 
swallowed  a  very  strong  dose  of  your  invaluable 
nostrums." 

As  the  Count  spoke,  the  mule  wheeled 
round,  and  the  rider's  face,  with  the  black 
patch  across  the   nose,   the  false  red  whiskers 
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and  moustachios,  contrasting  so  hideously  with 
his  handsome  head  of  black  hair,  came  full  into 
view. 

For  an  instant,  Francis  St.  Felix  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  confounded  charlatan,  and  then, 
with  a  fierce  exclamation,  spurred  his  horse 
alongside,  and  grasped  the  Doctor  by  the 
collar  of  his  doublet,  and,  with  a  powerful  jerk, 
dragged  him  off  the  mule,  saying  in  a  passion- 
ate voice — 

"  So,  you  infernal  rascal,  I  have  you  at  last." 
So  intent  was  the  Count  with  the  Quack 
Doctor,  and  so  surprised  was  the  Marchese  by 
the  proceedings  of  his  friend,  that  they  paid  no 
attention  to  the  comrade  of  the  Quack  Doctor, 
who  was  dressed  as  a  Merry  Andrew.  This 
worthy,  beholding  the  rough  treatment  his 
master  received,  took  advantage  of  their  inat- 
tention, and,  thrashing  his  mule  into  a  gallop, 
disappeared  in  the  wood.  The  charlatan,  in 
the  meantime,  as  the  Count  dragged  him  from 
his  mule,  pulled  a  pistol  from  beneath  his 
mantle,  and  fired,  as  he  intended,  full  in  the 
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Count's  face ;  but  the  Marchese  saw  his  in- 
tention, and  with  the  butt  of  his  riding-whip 
struck  up  the  pistol,  which  went  off,  the  ball 
grazing  the  Count's  cheek. 

"  Ah  !  you  consummate  scoundrel !  "  ex- 
claimed the  Count,  scornfully  "  so  you  wanted 
to  add  murder  to  the  rest  of  your  crimes. 
Touch  another  weapon,  and  I  will  run  you 
through  the  body,"  drawing  his  weapon  as  he 
spoke. 

The  Marchese  was  perfectly  amazed  at  his 
friend's  proceedings,  and  his  seemingly  perfect 
knowledge  of  who  the  Quack  Doctor  was,  for 
as  yet,  owing  to  the  red  whiskers  and  mous- 
tachios,  and  the  patch  across  the  nose,  he  had 
not  recognised  the  ci-devant  Baron  de  Chateau- 
nceuf;  but  St.  Felix  tore  them  off,  and  the 
Marchese,  with  an  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment, at  once  knew  his  former  acquaintance, 
the  Baron,  saying — 

"By  St.  Mark!  This  is  the  villain  that 
stole  my  deeds." 

"  Le   diable !      Do   you    say    so,"    said   the 
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Count,  keeping  his  sword  point  within  a  very- 
disagreeable  distance  of  the  furious  false 
Baron's  throat.  "  It  seems,  then,  we  are  both 
indebted  to  this  precious  rascal's  ingenuity  and 
robbery.  Why,  the  villain  forged  my  name, 
and  escaped  from  Paris  with  a  large .  sum  of 
money  from  my  bankers." 

"  Curse  you  and  your  money!"  fiercely  ex- 
claimed Pierre  le  Grange,  his  features  distorted 
with  passion.  "  If  you  touch  a  hair  of  my 
head,  your  companion,  the  Marchese,  will  lose 
his  deeds  for  ever." 

"  I  am  no  hairdresser,  you  rascal,"  said  the 
Count,  "  you  disgrace  to  an  honourable  name ; 
there's  your  wig ;  that's  not  the  hair  of  your 
head,"  picking  up  with  the  point  of  his  sword 
the  article  just  named,  and  tossing  it  in  his 
face.  "  Now  Marchese,"  added  his  friend, 
"  this  is  a  fortunate  adventure.  Pity  that  other 
scoundrel  escaped,  for  no  doubt  he  is  worthy 
Captain  Grimani's  valet  that  was.  But  this 
Pierre  le  Grange  we  must  take  with  us  to 
Desenzano." 
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"  You  are  mistaken  there,  Francis  St.  Felix," 
said  Pierre  le  Grange  with  a  mocking  laugh, 
and  springing  aside.  "Look  to  yourselves 
now  ;  here  are  those  who  will  take  good  care 
of  you." 

As  he  spoke,  and  just  as  the  Marchese  had 
his  grasp  upon  Pierre  le  Grange,  ten  or  twelve 
men  came  at  a  rapid  pace  from  beneath  the 
wood,  and,  spurring  their  horses,  in  a  minute 
surrounded  our  hero  and  his  friend ;  and 
checking  their  horses,  they  levelled  their  short 
arquebuses,  and  blowing  their  fusees,  their 
leader  cried — 

"  Move  a  yard,  and  you  are  both  dead  men." 

A  laugh  of  triumph  broke  from  the  lips  of 
Pierre  le  Grange,  for  which  mark  of  exultation 
he  received  a  blow  from  the  indignant  Count, 
that  tumbled  him  over  on  his  back. 

The  Marchese  and  St.  Felix  gazed  at  these 
men  with  great  surprise.  They  were  well 
mounted  and  well  armed,  with  back  and  breast 
piece ;  but  it  was  quite  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  were   marauders,  of  which  there 
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were  many  throughout  that  district,  or  disbanded 
soldiers  ;  or  even  the  armed  retainers  of  some 
nobleman.  They  wore  no  badge  or  uniform, 
but  they  had  long  daggers  in  their  belts,  besides 
their  swords  and  arquebuses,  which  were  let  off 
by  the  slow  match. 

The  leader,  who  spoke,  was  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  black  bearded,  with  a  fierce,  if 
not  savage,  expression  of  countenance.  The 
Marchese  had  drawn  his  pistol  from  the  holster, 
and  the  Count  placed  his  hand  on  the  saddle 
of  his  horse  to  remount,  when  the  same  man 
said,  with  an  oath — 

"  Draw  trigger,  and  you  are  both  dead  men. 
Say  which  of  you  is  the  Marchese  d'Obizzi " 

Before  our  hero  could  reply,  Pierre  le  Grange 
shouted  out  eagerly,  and,  pointing  to  the 
Count,  said — 

"  That  is  the  man  you  seek.  He  is  the 
Marchese  d'Obizzi." 

"  Villain  !  you  speak  falsely,"  said  the  Mar- 
chese.    "  I  am  Ferdinando  d'Obizzi." 

"  Well,  by  St.  Nicholas !  this  is  droll,"  cried 
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the  leader  of  the  band.  "  Here  are  two 
Marcheses  d'Obizzi.  Now,  once  more,"  he 
added,  savagely,  "  which  is  the  true  Marchese 
d'Obizzi  ? " 

"  I  am,"  instantly  returned  the  Count,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  friend,  though  Ferdinando 
caught  a  meaning  glance  from  his  dark  eyes. 

"By  St.  Nicholas!  Then,  if  this  is  the 
case,  I  must  even  shoot  both  of  you,  as  I  am 
in  doubt,  and  I  think  I  should  be  justified  in 
doing  so.  As  it  is,  however,  I  will  be  merciful. 
Give  up  your  weapons,  and  you  shall  accom- 
pany us  before  our  Captain,  and  he  shall  settle 
the  question  in  his  own  way.  Let  me  tell  you, 
young  men,  this  is  a  serious  matter,  for  who- 
ever is  not  the  Marchese  d'Obizzi  will  swing 
from  a  branch  of  the  most  convenient  tree  for 
the  lie:' 

A  burst  of  laughter  escaped  the  lips  of 
Pierre  le  Grange,  as  he  said — 

"My  turn  is  come  now." 

The  leader  of  the  troop  turned  sharp  round. 

"Ah  !    I  forgot  you,"  said  he.    "Now  shcot 
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that  rascal ;  a  fellow  with  a  tongue  as  long  as 
an  honest  mans  pike.  It  will  prevent  him 
killing  any  more  good  men  with  his  vile  drugs." 
Pierre  le  Grange  turned  deadly  pale,  but 
attempted  to  laugh  ;  when — to  the  horror  of 
both  the  Marchese  and  the  Count — the  leader 
coolly  blew  his  match,  presented  his  piece,  and 
fired;  the  ill-starred  charlatan,  with  a  cry, 
sprung  into  the  air,  and  then  fell  flat  on  his 
face.  At  this  cruel  and  cowardly  act,  the 
Marchese  and  the  Count  lost  all  control  over 
themselves.  Heedless  of  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  the  Marchese  drew  his  pistol,  and 
before  the  leader  could  discharge  his  weapon  at 
him,  which  was  evidently  his  intention,  he  fired. 
The  man  reeled  in  his  saddle  and  fell,  whilst 
the  Count  made  a  furious  pass  at  the  villain 
that  shot  Pierre  le  Grange,  and  ran  him  through 
the  body.  A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion 
ensued.  Several  shots  were  fired,  but  without 
effect ;  for  our  hero  and  his  friend  sprung  on 
their  horses'  backs,  and  spurred  right  through 
the  group  ;  their  clumsy  arquebuses  and  slow 
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match  doino-  no   execution  in   the  confusion. 

o 

Indeed  the  fall  of  their  leader  caused  four  or 
five  of  them  to  spring  to  the  ground,  and  raise 
him  up. 

The  two  young  men  had  no  intention  of 
courting  a  contest  so  unequal,  but  spurring 
their  horses,  urged  them  on  towards  Peschiera, 
amidst  a  discharge  of  arquebuses,  a  ball  from 
one  grazing  the  Marchese's  shoulder. 

The  marauders  made  no  attempt  to  pursue 
them,  which  surprised  them  both,  but  being 
very  much  better  mounted,  they  cared  very 
little  if  they  did.  After  riding  a  mile  or  so  at 
full  speed,  the  two  friends  pulled  up  their 
horses. 

*•  Are  you  hurt,  Ferdinando  ? "  asked  the 
Count,  anxiously,  seeing  his  friend  pass  his 
hand  within  his  doublet. 

"  No,  providentially,"  returned  our  hero.  "  A 
mere  skin  wound.  This  is  a  very  singular 
adventure,  for  in  fact  we  saved  our  lives  almost 
by  a  miracle,  for  I  do  believe  those  ruffians 
would  have  kept  their  word." 
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"  It  was  anything  but  pleasant  to  be  promised 
a  swing  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  you  to 
be  shot  like  a  crow  ;  and  for  what  offence,  I 
cannot  exactly  make  out.  At  all  events,  that 
unfortunate  rascal,  Pierre  le  Grange,  has  finished 
his  career  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  we  owe  our 
safety  to  him,  for  in  consequence  of  his  brutal 
murder  we  were  urged  to  what  certainly  ap- 
peared a  mad  risk." 

"  It  was  quite  as  well  to  be  shot  in  resisting," 
remarked  our  hero,  "  as  to  be  pistolled  in  cold 
blood.  But  let  us  get  into  Peschiera  ;  it  is  a 
fortified  place,  and  its  Commander  will,  doubt- 
less, send  out  a  troop  of  horse  to  hunt  down 
these  marauders." 

"  I  really  fancy,  Ferdinando,"  said  St.  Felix, 
"  that  it  is  quite  possible  the  Duke  of  Mala- 
mocco  has  something  to  do  with  this  affair. 
We  have  evidently  been  watched." 

The  Marchese  looked  thoughtful,  saying — 

"  But  what  on  earth,  Francis,  induced  you 
to  declare  yourself  to  be  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  by  Jove !  to  puzzle  the  rascals.  The 
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miserable  wretch,  le  Grange,  evidently  pointed 
me  out  as  the  Marchese,  in  expectation  of 
seeing  me  shot ;  and  it  is  very  probable  they 
shot  the  Quack  Doctor  to  prevent  his  betraying 
them.  For,  you  see,  he  must  have  known 
them  and  their  designs,  by  exclaiming,  '  Ah ! 
here  are  those  coming  who  will  settle  you  ' — 
otherwise  I  can  scarcely  think  any  villains 
would  commit  so  wanton  a  murder." 

The  two  friends  now  approached  the  gates 
of  Peschiera,  and  returned  to  the  Locancla  they 
left  three  hours  previously.  Mine  host  looked 
amazed,  but  they  gave  no  explanation.  The 
Marchese  merely  took  off  his  vest,  and  washed 
away  the  blood  from  his  shoulder,  and  applied 
a  piece  of  sticking  plaister  ;  and  then  both  set 
out  for  the  residence  of  the  Commandant  of 
the  troops  quartered  in  the  town.  To  their 
astonishment,  he  did  not  seem  much  surprised 
at  their  meeting  the  marauders,  as  he  called 
them  ;  but  he  did  at  their  escape. 

"  These  fellows,"  said  the  Venetian  Com- 
mandant, "  are  part  of  a  very  formidable  band, 
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dwelling  in  the  mountain  range  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Lake  of  Garda.  This  band  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  deserters,  and  headed  by  a 
notorious  ruffian,  who  formerly  led  such  for- 
midable bands  into  the  country  from  Germany. 
We  were  sent  here  to  protect  this  town  ;  and 
another  large  force  is  gathering  at  Desenzano, 
and  presently  we  shall  join,  when  an  officer 
arrives  from  Venice,  and  finally  cut  these 
rascals  to  pieces.  The  force  amid  the  moun- 
tains, they  say,  is  over  two  hundred.  The  fact 
is,  the  country  is  much  disturbed  by  French 
emissaries,  who  seek  to  foment  a  quarrel  and 
a  revolt  in  the  Venetian  provinces." 

The  Count  cast  a  meaning  look  at  the 
Marchese,  and  then  said — 

"  Is  the  Duke  of  Malamocco's  Castle  in  this 
vicinity  ? " 

The  Venetian  regarded  the  Count  for  a 
moment  earnestly,  and  then  said — 

"  His  castle  is  within  two  leagues  of  Desen- 
zano, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  His 
Excellency  is  residing  there  at  present  with  his 
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family.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Duke  ?  " 
added  the  Commandant,  looking  the  Marchese 
enquiringly  in  the  face,  with  a  fiery  glow  on  his 
cheek. 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  returned  the  Marchese. 

He  then  requested  the  Venetian  to  send 
some  men  out,  to  try  and  recover  the  body  of 
the  unfortunate  Pierre  le  Grange. 

"  Certainly,"  returned  the  Commandant, 
"  and  if  you  wish  it,  Marchese,  you  can  have 
an  escort  to  Desenzano." 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  our  hero,  "  but,  at 
all  events,  we  shall  sleep  here  to-night,  and  will 
accompany  your  men  to  the  spot  where  the 
affair  took  place." 

"  Very  good,"  returned  the  Venetian,  "  that 
will  be  an  advantage  ;  but  my  opinion  is,  with 
respect  to  the  attack  made  upon  you,  that 
these  ruffians  must  have  had  spies  at  the 
Locandas  on  the  road,  and  thought  you  two 
gentlemen,  especially  the  Marchese,  who,  if 
captured,  would  be  ransomed  at  a  high  price." 

"  I  do  not  think  that,"  said  the  Count,  rather 
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bluntly.  "  Why  should  they  desire  to  slay  and 
hang  us  ?  Our  dead  bodies  would  scarcely 
bring  as  good  a  price." 

"  Oh  !  that  was  mere  braggadocio,"  returned 
the  Venetian,  with  a  curious  smile. 

"  By  St.  Antony ! "  said  the  Count,  "  you 
forget  that  firing  an  arquebuse  within  an  inch  of 
a  mans  head,  and  inflicting  a  wound  on  my 
friend's  shoulder,  is  something  more  than  mere 
braggadocio." 

"  But,"  said  d'Obizzi,  rather  struck  with  this 
new  view  of  the  case,  "  we  did  not  make  our 
names  known  since  we  quitted  Padua  till  now." 

"  Ah !  Marchese,  these  rascals  have  means 
of  finding  out  anything  that  will  turn  into  gold. 
Your  capture  would  have  been  a  rich  one. 
Along  with  these  rascals  are  associated  the  old 
nest  of  brigands  that  have  for  years  infested 
the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  of  Garda.  The  im- 
mense forests,  the  lake  itself,  and  the  lofty  and 
almost  inaccessible  mountains  in  its  vicinity,, 
affording  them  great  facilities  of  escape  and 
refuge." 
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With  an  escort  of  a  dozen  arquebusiers,  the 
two  friends  reached  the  spot  where  they  ex- 
pected to  find  the  body  of  Pierre  le  Grange, 
but  no  body  awaited  their  sight.  There  were 
marks  enough  to  show  where  the  murder  took 
place,  but  the  body  was  gone.  It  was  getting 
dusk,  and  as  the  men  had  no  orders  to  scour 
the  surrounding  country,  which  would  indeed 
have  been  quite  useless,  they  set  out  on  their 
return  to  Peschiera. 

"  They  must  have  thrown  the  bodies  into 
the  lake,"  said  the  Count  to  his  friend,  "  it  is 
remarkably  deep,  no  doubt,  under  those  steep 
rocks  ;  at  all  events  there  is  an  end  of  Pierre 
le  Grange.  Strange  that  he  should  have 
mulcted  me  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
plundered  you  of  valuable  deeds.  I  wish  we 
could  have  captured  his  associate.  No  doubt 
the  valet  of  Captain  Grimani." 

"  Where  did  you  happen  to  meet  this 
Pierre  le  Grange  ?  "  questioned  Ferdinando. 

"  In  Paris,"  replied  the  Count,  "  he  belongs 
to  a  good  family,  was  a  good-looking  fellow, 
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had  an  excellent  education,  and  exceedingly 
clever.  He  frequented  various  places  where 
young  men  and  dashing  cavaliers  gambled,  and 
spent  their  money  freely.  I  played  there  a 
little,  not  from  any  great  liking  to  it  ;  but 
it  was  the  rage.  This  Pierre  le  Grange  won 
a  large  sum  from  me  one  night,  and  I  gave 
him  a  note,  signed  by  myself,  for  the  amount. 
He  must  have  had  a  clever  accomplice,  for 
he  contrived  to  forge  an  order  on  the  bank, 
in  which  I  had  a  large  sum,  and  decamped 
with  it.  I  little  expected  to  meet  him  as  a 
Quack  Doctor  or  mountebank  ;  and,  indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  sudden  viciousness  of  his 
mule,  he  would  have  passed  unrecognised. 
I  was  struck,  when  he  lost  his  hat  and  wig, 
by  his  jet  black  locks,  of  which  he  was  very 
vain.  As  soon  as  I  caught  his  eyes,  I  knew 
him  at  once." 

It  was  dark  as  they  entered  the  small,  but 
strongly  fortified  town  of  Peschiera,  and  the 
Marchese,  giving  the  men  a  largesse  for  their 
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trouble,  returned  with  the  Count  to  the 
Locanda. 

A  cheerful  fire,  a  flask  or  two  of  good  wine 
of  Verona,  after  a  tolerable  good  supper, 
caused  the  two  friends  to  forget  their  narrow 
escape  from  captivity  or  death. 

"  We  must,  I  perceive,"  said  d'Obizzi, 
"  proceed  with  more  caution  ;  if  this  murder- 
ous attempt  was  made  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Duke,  we  are  watched  ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  Commandant  here  hit  upon  a 
very  plausible  cause  for  the  attack  upon  us." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you  there,  Ferdinando ; 
there  was  something  too  murderous  in  the 
whole  affair,  even  for  a  band  of  brigands.  You 
hear  we  are  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  Duke's 
castle,  almost  upon  his  domains.  If  he  has 
had  spies  upon  your  proceedings  from  the 
time  of  our  leaving  Venice,  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  bribing  the  leader  of  those 
ruffians  we  met  this  morning,  to  either  capture 
or  murder  you." 
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The  door  of  the  chamber  opening,  the  land- 
lord of  the  Locanda  entered,  and  with  a  low  bow 
said — he  begged  pardon  for  intruding,  but  a 
stranger  then  in  the  kitchen  had  requested  him 
to  present  a  letter,  which  the  landlord  held  in 
his  hand,  to  either  of  the  two  strangers,  who 
honoured  his  Locanda  with  their  presence,  and 
requested  an  answer. 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  Count,  with  a  smile, 
"  give  me  the  letter.  We  will  summon  you 
when  an  answer  is  ready." 

The  host  bowed  and  retired. 

"What  is  in  the  wind  now,  Ferdinando  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  Count,  breaking  the  seal  of 
coarse  wax  that  confined  a  folded  paper  with- 
out any  direction  on  it.  Inside,  however,  was 
a  letter  with  a  direction  on  it — "  for  the 
Marchese  d'Obizzi." 

"  This  is  for  you,  Marchese,"  handing  the 
letter  to  his  surprised  friend.  "  You  see,  who- 
ever the  writer  is,  he  is  aware  you  wish  to 
remain  incognito,  as  the  outer  paper  was  with- 
out address." 
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"Very  strange,"  remarked  Ferdinando,  as 
he  opened  the  letter,  and  read  the  contents  to 
his  attentive  friend. 

"  My  Lord  Marc  he  se, — 

"  If  your  lordship  will  follow  the 
bearer  of  this  letter  to  the  house  where  I  now 
lie  severely  hurt,  I  will  deliver  into  your  hands 
the  deeds  taken  from  the  mansion  of  the 
Signore  Grimani  by  the  unfortunate  Pierre  le 
Grange,  whose  death  you  witnessed  this  morn- 
ing. In  my  flight  my  mule  threw  me  with 
violence  against  a  tree,  and  severely  cut  my 
head.  Still  I  contrived  to  catch  him  and  make 
my  way  here.  Since  then  I  feel  I  am  seriously 
hurt.  I  throw  myself  on  your  lordship's 
generosity,  and  trust,  in  consideration  of  my 
restoring  these  deeds,  and  making  you  ac- 
quainted with  a  most  important  secret,  that 
you  will  forget  my  delinquency,  and  enable  me, 
if  I  recover,  to  quit  this  country  for  ever.  The 
bearer  of  this  will  conduct  your  lordship  to  the 
house  I  am  in  ;  but  must  beg  you  will  come 
alone,  as  I  am  guilty  of  other  acts  of  fraud  at 
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Verona,  which  would,  if  discovered,  lead  to  my 
apprehension.  I  wait  anxiously  your  lordship's 
answer. 

"Jaques  Maletot." 

"  That  is  the  rascally  valet  of  Captain 
Grimani,  and  the  associate  of  the  false  Baron," 
said  theMarchese.  "  Having  lost  his  accomplice 
he  is  puzzled  how  to  act.  It  will  be  a  mar- 
vellous piece  of  luck  getting  hold  of  those 
deeds,  and  very  little  use  in  prosecuting  such 
a  rascal.  I  will  give  him  a  good  sum  of 
monev,  and  a  week  to  leave  the  Venetian 
territories." 

"It  would  serve  the  rascal  right  if  you  had 
him  arrested  at  once." 

"  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  would  be  able 
to  get  hold  of  him,"  said  the  Marchese. 
"  Depend  on  it  he  has  laid  his  plans  so  that, 
if  I  refuse  to  follow  his  messenger,  his  place  of 
residence  will  not  easily  be  found.  I  prefer 
the  loss  of  a  couple  of  thousand  ducats  to  the 
chance  of  getting  hold  of  him  in  any  other 
way.     Besides,    the  fellow  throws  himself  on 
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my  generosity,  I  daresay  not  a  little  frightened 
at  the  sudden  and  appalling  fate  of  his 
comrade." 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  go  with  you,"  said 
the  Count,  musing.  "  T  somehow  fancy  that 
Jaques  Maletot  is  a  very  slippery  rascal." 

"  Recollect,"  said  the  Marchese,  rising  and 
buckling  on  his  sword,  and  throwing  his  mantle 
over  his  person,  "  this  is  a  strongly  fortified 
town,  and  the  gates  are  shut  ere  this,  and  there 
is  very  little  room  for  treachery  or  villainy  in 
so  small  a  place.  This  man  is  a  mere  swindler 
and  sharper,  and  only  wants  to  make  the  most 
of  his  fraud  and  robbery." 

"  Well,  take  my  brace  of  small  pistols  with 
you  at  any  rate,"  said  the  Count,  "  they  are 
not  very  cumbersome,  and  are  valuable  com- 
panions at  all  times  and  seasons." 

The  Marchese  took  the  pistols  to  please  his 
friend,  and  placed  them  in  his  vest.  Then 
summoning  the  landlord,  desired  him  to  send 
in  the  man  who  was  waiting  for  an  answer. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  man's 
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appearance,  apparently  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  rather  below  the  middle  height,  with  dress 
and  appearance  betokening  one  of  the  lower 
class  of  blacksmiths. 

"  I  am  ready  to  follow  you,"  said  the 
Marchese,  "  is  the  distance  far  ?  " 

"  No,  Signore,"  returned  the  man,  bowing, 
"  only  two  or  three  streets  from  this  Locanda." 

"  Well,  lead  on.  I  will  follow  you,"  said  the 
Marchese,  and  they  left  the  house  together. 

The  Count  St.  Felix  remained,  sipping  his 
wine,  in  a  profound  reverie. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Marchese  d'Obizzi, 
Count  St.  Felix  sat  sipping  his  wine  for  full 
an  hour.  He  did  not  remark  the  lapse  of  time, 
for  many  things  and  events  floated  through  his 
mind.  At  length  he  looked  round  the  room, 
and,  missing  his  friend,  began  to  think  he  was 
remarkably  long  in  settling  with  Jaques 
Maletot ;  and  listening  for  some  time,  but 
hearing  no  sound  about  the  house,  and  the 
hour  getting  late,  he  became  apprehensive  of 
something  wrong.  Seizing  the  bell  upon  the 
table,  he  summoned  the  landlord.  On  his 
entering  the  room,  the  Count  said — 

"  Pray,  landlord,  do  you  happen  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  man  that  brought  the  letter 
a  while  back,  and  with  whom  my  friend  went 
out  r 

"  No,  Signore,  I   never  saw  the  man  before. 
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He  drank  a  pint  of  wine,  and  on  speaking  to 
him,  seeing  that  he  was  a  stranger,  I  asked  him 
where  he  came  from.  He  told  me  he  was  a 
working  smith,  and  came  from  Desenzano  to 
look  for  work,  and  had]  found  good  employ- 
ment here  with  a  smith  named  Brenco,  a  hard- 
working and  honest  man.  It  was  to  his 
master's  house  he  was  going  to  conduct  your 
friend,  Sign  ore." 

"  Weil,"  returned  the  Count,  taking  up  his 
mantle,  "  as  my  friend  appears  to  be  unusually 
long  with  the  sick  man,  I  will  go  seek  for  him 
at  the  smith's  house.  Get  a  lad  to  show  me 
the  way." 

"  Certainly,  Signore.  It  is  only  two  or  three 
streets  from  here." 

Following  the  youth,  the  landlord  sent 
to  show  him  the  way,  the  Count  remarked 
it  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  night.  After 
traversing  several  streets,  the  lad  stopped  before 
a  low  dwelling.  The  night  was  extremely  dark, 
the  house  was  closed,  but  on  knocking  hard 
the  smith  himself  made  his  appearance  with  a 
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torch  in  his  hand,  looking  rather  surprised  at 
being  summoned  forth  at  that  late  hour.  The 
blaze  of  the  torch  showing  the  plumed  beaver 
and  tall  figure  of  the  Count  St.  Felix,  the 
smith  civilly  enquired  in  what  way  he  could 
serve  him. 

The  Count  now  began  truly  to  feel  uneasy, 
for  he  easily  imagined  from  the  man's  manner 
and  the  way  he  was  attired,  that  he  had  been 
aroused  from  his  sleep.     However,  he  said — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  your  slumbers  un- 
necessarily ;  but,  pray  have  you  a  strange  work- 
man in  your  employ  ;  from  Desenzano  he  said 
he  came,  and  I  understand  he  conducted  a 
Signore  to  this  house  to  visit  a  sick  man  ?  " 

"  You  are  misled,  Signore,"  said  the  smith, 
u  neither  have  I  a  strange  workman,  nor  is  there 
any  sick  person  in  my  house,  thanks  to  the 
blessed  Virgin !  You  can  search  my  house," 
continued  the  smith,  "  if  you  doubt  my 
words." 

"  No,  my  friend,  I  do  not  doubt  you ;  they 
say  you  are  an  honest  man,  and  bear  a  good 
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character.  Take  this,"  handing  the  pleased 
smith  some  silver,  "  I  fear  my  friend  has  been 
entrapped  by  some  designing  villains  — cursed 
blockhead  that  I  was  to  let  him  go  alone. 
There  must  have  been  several  of  them,  or  else 
they  could  never  have  mastered  him.  Good- 
night, friend.  I  must  not  rest  and  let  him  be 
assassinated,"  and  turning  away  from  the  smith, 
who  was  startled  by  the  Count's  words,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Locanda. 

The  Marchese  had  not  returned  ;  the  land- 
lord became  alarmed.  Francis  St.  Felix  con- 
sidered for  a  moment,  and  then  resolved  to 
proceed  to  the  Commandant's  house,  and  in- 
duce him  to  order  a  strict  search  to  be  made 
through  the  town ;  for  out  of  the  town  gates 
he  could  not  have  gone  or  been  taken,  as  they 
were  closed  and  guarded  all  night. 

The  Venetian  Commandant  felt  rather 
annoyed  at  being  aroused,  but  nevertheless 
complied  with  the  Count's  wish,  and  also 
gave  orders  that  no  one  should  leave  the 
town  without  examination.     The  Count  made 
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no  mention  of  the  Duke  of  Malamocco's 
name,  or  gave  the  slightest  hint  of  suspect- 
ing him  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  his 
friend's  disappearance. 

An  officer  and  a  dozen  soldiers  had  orders 
to  investigate  the  affair,  and  to  search  every 
house  likely  to  create  suspicion  ;  but  the 
night  was  spent  in  a  vain  search,  not  the 
slightest  clue  could  be  obtained.  The  Count, 
dejected  and  discouraged,  knew  not  what  to 
do  or  think.  Perfectly  miserable  in  mind, 
towards  morning  he  threw  himself  on  a  couch 
for  an  hour's  repose,  not  sleep. 

The  following  day  the  search  was  renewed. 
Every  house  was  subjected  to  an  examina- 
tion, every  one  passing  out  of  the  town  gates 
was  also  subjected  to  enquiry ;  but  no  trace 
of  the  strange  man  or  the  Marchese  could  be 
obtained.  The  little  town  of  Peschiera  was  in 
a  fever  of  excitement  and  wonder.  The  name 
of  the  Marchese  d'Obizzi  was  made  public,  and 
an  universal  feeling  of  pity  and  wonder  was 
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felt  for  the  mysterious  and  extraordinary  dis- 
appearance of  the  young  nobleman. 

It  became  the  general  opinion  that  he  must 
have  been  decoyed  into  some  secret  place,  and 
there  assassinated  for  the  sake  of  the  money 
and  valuables  he  had  about  him.  To  these 
rumours  Count  St.  Felix  paid  no  attention,  for 
he  knew  quite  well  he  was  not  made  away  with 
for  the  sake  of  plunder.  One  thing  was  cer- 
tain, and  that  was  that  Jaques  Maletot  had  had 
a  hand  in  the  transaction. 

When  two  days  more  passed  and  still  no  in- 
telligence or  clue  gained,  the  inhabitants  of 
Peschiera  began  to  feel  a  strange  terror,  as  if 
they  expected  some  one  else  to  disappear. 

Extremely  dejected,  and  bewildered  by  this 
most  unexpected  and  extraordinary  affair, 
Francis  St.  Felix  passed  several  hours  in 
anxious  thought  as  to  how  he  should  proceed. 
He  did  not  think  his  friend  was  murdered,  but 
he  fully  believed  he  had,  in  some  unaccount- 
able manner,  been  taken  out  of  the  town.  He 
remembered    his    bond    of    fellowship     with 
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Ferdinando,  that  if  his  friend  fell  or  failed  in 
taking  vengeance  on  the  Duke,  that  he  would 
pursue  him  to  the  death.  At  length  he  came 
to  the  determination  to  disguise  his  person  and 
proceed  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Duke's  castle, 
and  try  whether  fortune  would  favour  him  in 
discovering  some  trace  of  his  friend ;  if  not, 
he  would  face  the  Duke  and  openly  defy  him 
to  mortal  combat,  as  the  assassin  of  the  Mar- 
chesa  d'Obizzi. 

Romantic  and  wild  as  this  project  was,  it 
suited  the  disposition  and  romantic  nature  of 
the  Count  St.  Felix  ;  besides,  he  had  become 
extremely  attached  to  Ferdinando,  and  felt  as 
much  grief  and  anxiety  as  if  he  had  lost  a  dear 
brother.  Accordingly  he  left  Peschiera,  and 
set  out  for  Verona,  hiring  a  groom  to  ride  the 
Marchese's  horse,  an  animal  of  great  beauty, 
jet  black,  for  which  Ferdinando,  who  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  horses,  paid  a  very  large  sum 
to  a  nobleman  in  Padua.  A  few  lines  he  wrote 
and  left  with  the  landlord,  in  the  event  of  the 
Marchese  returning    there,  as  it  was  possible, 
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supposing  he  was  not  assassinated,  he  might 
escape  from  the  hands  of  those  who  had  en- 
trapped him. 

Verona  was  a  large  town  of  nearly  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants  ;  there  the  Count  put  up 
at  the  best  hostelry.  He  considered  in  so  large 
a  town  his  actions  and  movements,  supposing 
he  was  watched,  would  be  less  liable  to  be 
noticed.  At  any  other  time  the  Count  St. 
Felix  would  have  been  delighted  with  the  aspect 
and  situation  of  Verona,  though  not  a  season 
of  the  year  for  admiring  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Still  the  town  was  remarkable  for  the  surrounding 
scenery,  the  noble  stream  of  the  Adige  rush- 
ing impetuously  through  its  centre.  The 
country  around  is  scattered  over  with  the  many 
picturesque  remains  of  feudal  castles,  and  the 
more  recent  and  elegant  villas  of  the  Venetian 
nobles. 

The  Count,  however,  troubled  himself  not 
in  the  least  about  the  aspect  of  Verona,  his 
mind  now  being  intently  bent  upon  following 
up  his  romantic  project.     The  first  evening  he 
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passed  in  writing  to  the  Signore  Grimani  a  full 
account  of  their  proceedings  from  the  period  of 
their  leaving  Venice,  and  also  the  melancholy- 
disappearance  of  the  Marchese.  He  suggested 
the  propriety  of  making  the  affair  public.  To 
the  lawyer  he  made  no  scruple  of  declaring 
his  belief  that  to  the  Duke  of  Malamocco  his 
friend  owed  his  mysterious  abduction,  if  not 
assassination.  This  letter  he  forwarded  to 
Venice  the  following  day.  He  then  set  about 
his  arrangements  for  prosecuting  his  designs. 
Leaving  the  horses  and  effects  at  the  hostelry 
— the  horses  under  the  care  of  a  skilful  groom 
— he  declared  he  was  going  for  a  week  or  so 
to  Vicenza,  giving  the  landlord  ample  funds 
for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  the  horses. 

The  Count's  next  care  was  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  an  obscure  inn,  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  town,  called  the  "  La  Fenici,''  and  then  set 
about  procuring  a  complete  change  of  clothes, 
such  as  were  worn  by  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Lake  of  Garda. 
The  hardy  race  of  mountaineers  that  inhabited 
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the  lofty  range  of  mountains  bordering  the 
eastern  shores  of  this  most  beautiful  lake,  lived 
principally  by  hunting  and  the  produce  of  the 
chase  ;  the  valleys  amidst  the  hills  abounding 
in  game  of  every  description. 

The  markets  of  Verona,  at  this  period,  were 
chiefly  supplied  from  the  mountains  of  that 
district.  The  dress  of  the  mountaineers  was 
extremely  picturesque  and  becoming,  con- 
sisting of  short  breeches  of  dark  green,  thick 
leather  gaiters  to  meet  at  the  knee,  with  rows 
of  polished  buttons;  the  vest  and  jacket  of 
dark  green  or  brown,  also  with  rows  of  buttons; 
a  broad,  buff  belt,  containing  the  couteau  cle 
chasse,  a  long  carbine,  at  that  period  discharged 
with  a  match,  except  in  very  few  instances, 
when  the  recent  invention  of  the  wheel  and 
flint  superseded  the  less  certain  matchlock. 
The  hat  worn  by  the  mountaineers  greatly  re- 
sembled that  now  worn  by  the  Welsh  females, 
broad  in  the  rim  and  high  in  the  crown,  conical- 
shaped,  and,  on  gala  days,  ornamented  by  a 
gay,  broad  ribbon,  with  long  streamers. 
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Totally  unacquainted  with  the  country  he 
intended  to  visit,  the  Count  St.  Felix  made  a 
point  of  attending  the  markets,  to  endeavour 
to  find  an  intelligent-looking  mountaineer  for 
a  guide.  One  day,  walking  through  the 
square  where  the  market  was  held,  and  where 
booths  of  all  kinds  of  ware  were  exposed  for 
sale,  he  was  suddenly  struck  by  the  appearance 
of  a  young  mountaineer,  who  was  standing  at 
a  gunsmith's  booth,  eagerly  examining  a  very 
handsome  fowling-piece,  with  the  wheel  and 
flint.  The  youth  was  a  tall,  graceful  figure, 
slight  but  sinewy,  with  a  singularly  prepossess 
ing  countenance.  In  fact,  in  person  and  fea- 
tures he  was  handsome  ;  his  attire  the  neatest 
and  best  cloth.  Altogether  he  was  a  rather 
striking-looking  youth  for  his  class,  and  his 
age  about  one  or  two-and-twenty. 

The  Count  approached  the  booth,  just  as 
the  youth  put  down  the  fowling-piece  with  a 
sigh,  saying,  not  in  the  patois  of  the  moun- 
taineers, but  in  good  Italian — 

"  Amico.  It  is  beyond  my  means  at  present." 
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"  I  will  take  off  three  ducats,  and  then  it 
will  be  dog-cheap,"  said  the  vendor.  "  What 
do  you  say  ? " 

"  Say,",  said  the  youth,  laughing,  "  why  that 
you  put  on  ten,  and  can,  therefore,  well  afford 
to  take  off  three.  Take  off  the  ten,  and  then  I 
will  purchase  it." 

The  gunsmith  was  indignant. 

The  Count,  who  had  not  yet  donned  his 
mountain  attire,  stepped  up  to  the  youth,  and 
taking  him  aside,  said — 

"  From  what  part  of  the  mountains,  my 
good  youth,  do  you  comer  " 

The  youth,  before  he  answered,  looked  atten- 
tively into  the  features  of  the  Count.  Now,  St. 
Felix's  countenance  was  an  extremely  agreeable, 
prepossessing  one,  besides  being  very  hand- 
some. The  mountaineer  seemed  to  think  so, 
for  he  at  once  replied — 

"From  Badagnano,  Signore;  about  two 
leagues  frcm  San  Vigilio." 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  the  Count,  with  a 
pleased  look.     "  The  Castle  San  Vigilio  ?" 

"  The  same,  Signore." 
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"  This  is  fortunate,"  said  St.  Felix.  "  Now 
my  good  youth,  I  have  a  great  fancy  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  upon  your  mountains,  and  have 
procured  the  requisite  attire.  I  am  particularly 
fond  of  shooting,  and  you  will  find  I  am  no 
bad  sportsman.  If  you  will  guide  me  to  your 
residence,  and  procure  me  house  room  for  a 
few  weeks,  I  will  not  only  purchase  for  you 
that  wheel  gun  you  so  much  admire,  but  pay 
you  handsomely  for  my  lodging." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  the  moun 
taineer,  with  a  flush  over  his  handsome  face. 
"  I  live  with  my  old  grandmother  and  sister  in 
a  cottage  just  above  Lazise.  If  you  can  put 
up  with  my  sister's  room,  you  are  heartily  wel- 
come ;  she  is  gone  to  live  with  a  very  kind 
lady  and  her  daughter,  in  a  cottage  or  villa 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Malamocco,  about 
two  miles  below  us." 

"  Pray,  what  is  the  name  of  the  Signora  ? " 
demanded  St.  Felix,  struck  by  the  mention  of 
the  Duke's  name,  and  the  circumstances  of  a 
lady  and  her  daughter  living  in  a  cottage  be- 
longing to  him. 
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"The  name  of  the  Signora,"  returned  the 
mountaineer.  "  Ah !  Signore,  the  mother  and 
daughter  are  so  beautiful,  you  would  take  them 
for  two  sisters  ;  the  mother  looks  so  young, 
but  so  sad!  I  work  at  their  flower  garden — 
not  for  hire,  Signore,"  he  added,  with  a  flush 
on  his  cheek,  "  but  because  the  Signora  Justina, 
the  daughter — " 

"  What  name  was  that ! "  exclaimed  the 
Count,  with  a  start  of  astonishment,  "  you 
mentioned  ?  " 

"  Justina  Benevento,  Signore,"  returned  the 
youth,  astonished  at  the  eagerness  the  Count 
betrayed. 

"  Benevento  ! "  repeated  St.  Felix.  "  That 
is  not  the  name.  Nevertheless,  I  fancy  I  have 
come,  singularly  enough,  upon  the  track  of  my 
poor  friend's  lost  mistress.  Come  with  me. 
What  is  your  name  r "  demanded  the  Count. 

"Luigi  Cassalli,  Signore." 

"  Well,  let  us  first  purchase  this  gun  and  a 
stock  of  ammunition  ;  and  then,  if  you  have 
no  objection,  you  shall  lodge  with  me  to-night. 
if  you  have  no  comrade  here." 
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"  I  have  none,  Signore  ;  I  intended  going 
back  as  far  as  Dobini  to-night ;  but  of  course 
will  wait  for  you." 

The  gun  was  purchased  for  the  delighted 
youth,  another  of  a  superior  kind  for  the  Count 
himself,  who  was  very  particular  in  the  selec- 
tion. New  belts,  shot  pouches,  &c,  were 
bought.  Laden  with  their  purchases,  Luigi 
Cassalli  followed  Francis  St.  Felix  to  his 
hostelry. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Notwithstanding  it  was  snowing  fast,  the 
following  morning  Count  St.  Felix  and  his 
guide  Luigi  Cassalli  left  Verona,  mounted  on 
hired  mules  to  carry  them  and  their  purchases, 
and  some  changes  of  garments  for  the  Count, 
to  Ponton. 

St.  Felix  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  young 
mountaineer,  whose  manner  and  language 
differed  so  to! ally  from  what  he  had  expected. 
There  was  a  natural  ease  and  grace  in  the 
youth's  manner  extremely  pleasant,  and  his 
conversation  proved  to  the  Count  that  he  had 
other  occupations  besides  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing game.  St.  Felix  intended  asking  him  many 
questions  during  their  day's  journey,  for  he  was 
interested  with  his  companion's  naivete  and 
cheerfulness. 

Luigi,  when  the  Count  donned  his  mountain 
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costume,  could  not  refrain  expressing  his  ad- 
miration at  his  fine  athletic  and  graceful  figure, 
which  the  tight-fitting  dress  of  the  mountaineer 
set  off  to  advantage.  He  was,  too,  in  ecstasy 
with  the  Count's  gun,  having  never  used  any 
but  the  matchlock  ;  the  Count's  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  fowling-piece  of  the  present 
day  then  in  existence. 

Towards  midday  the  snow  ceased,  and  by 
the  time  they  reached  Ponton  it  became  a 
bright  clear  sky,  with  a  strong  northerly  wind. 
The  Count  preferred  resting  at  the  little  venta 
there  for  the  night,  as  they  were  to  walk  the 
rest  of  the  journey,  Luigi  engaging  to  get  their 
effects  carried  safely  to  his  grandmother's 
cottage. 

The  following  morning  was  bright  and  frosty, 
and  the  Count  felt  his  spirits  rise  as  he  enjoyed 
the  fine  bracing  air.  They  carried  their  guns 
strapped  to  their  backs.  Hope  of  a  successful 
termination  to  his  project  began  to  diffuse 
itself  through  the  sanguine  temperament  of  the 
Count,  his  naturally  high  spirits  and  cheerful 
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nature  began  to  shew  themselves  as  they  pur- 
sued their  way  through  a  wild,  but  highly 
picturesque  country. 

St.  Felix  gradually  drew  Luigi  into  a 
history  of  himself,  which  may  be  told  in  a 
few  words.  He  and  his  sister  Leta  were  orphans, 
and  entirely  dependent  in  infancy  on  their 
grandmother,  who,  years  before  their  birth, 
lived  in  rather  affluent  circumstances ;  but 
meeting  with  adversities,  she  sold  all  she 
possessed  and  retired  to  the  little  cottage  in 
the  hills,  which  she  purchased,  together  with 
an  acre  or  two  of  land  adjoining.  Luigi 
himself  had  received  some  instruction,  when 
a  boy,  at  the  public  school  in  Lazise,  and 
his  sister  Leta  was  much  noticed  by  the  nuns 
of  the  large  convent  there.  But,  as  he  grew 
up,  he  helped  to  cultivate  the  little  ground 
they  had,  and  then  took  to  hunting  on  the 
hills,  which  was  very  profitable,  and  he  loved 
the  sport  dearly. 

"  You  see,"  added  Luigi,  with  a  smile,  "  the 
history  is  a  very  simple  one." 
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Count  St.  Felix  mused  for  a  while,  and  then 
said — 

"  You  mentioned,  Luigi,  that  your  sister 
was  living  with  a  Signora  Benevento.  How 
long  has  this  lady  resided  in  the  cottage  she 
now  inhabits  r 9i 

"  About  two  months,  Signore." 

"Ah!"  muttered  St.  Felix  to  himself.  "1 
am  sure  I  am  right ;  this  Signora  must  be  the 
Signora  Coralli." 

"  Coralli ! "  repeated  Luigi,  catching  the 
word  which  the  Count  uttered  rather  low.  "  I 
read  that  name  in  a  book  my  sister  lent  me 
at  the  cottage — Coralli — yes,  Justina  Coralli 
was  written  in  it,  I  am  sure." 

u  So  I  thought,"  said  the  Count,  with  a 
feeling  of  pleasure.  "  Then  these  ladies  are  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Mala- 
mocco  ?  * 

"  The  cottage  and  land  are  his,  Signore ; 
and  I  know  that  the  Duke  has  visited  the 
Signoras." 

"  If  it  is  not  much   out  of  our  way,  Luigi, 
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let  us  go  down  to  the  borders  of  the  lake.  I 
should  like  to  get  even  a  distant  view  of  the 
Duke's  Castle." 

"  We  can  easily  do  so,  Signore.  It  will  not 
make  four  hours'  difference.  A  league  further 
on  is  the  cross  road  which  leads  to  the  very 
borders  of  the  lake.  We  can  sleep  to-night  at 
Lazise,  and  ascend  in  the  morning  to  my 
grandmother's  cottage." 

"  Is  your  sister  Leta  older  or  younger  than 
you,  Luigi  ? " 

"  Oh,  much  younger,  Signore ;  almost  a 
child,  at  least  in  knowledge  of  the  world.  She 
never  was  further  than  Lazise  in  her  life." 

"  You  were  saying,  Luigi,  that  your  moun- 
tains were  infested  with  robbers  and  marauders." 

"  Not  exactly  either,"  said  Luigi.  "  I  know 
of  no  robbers.  There  are  numbers  of  outlaws 
and  disbanded  soldiers  in  our  vicinity,  and  I 
meet  and  speak  to  them  frequently,  when  I  am 
out  shooting.  They  are  very  civil  and  harm- 
less, at  least  to  us  peasants ;  indeed  they  come 
sometimes  to  my  grandmother's  cottage  to  get 
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me  to  buy  a  deer  or  so,  and  get  them  powder 
and  shot.  But  they  keep  chiefly  to  the  heights, 
near  the  great  pass  of  the  mountains.  Beyond 
this,  they  say  there  are  many  fierce  marauders 
and  banditti,  who  levy  contributions  on  the 
small  villages  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills.  It 
is  said  there  is  a  strong  force  assembling  at 
Desenzano,  and  the  Duke  has  taken  in  armed 
men  to  his  Castle.  I  know  not  what  is  ex- 
pected, but  the  report  prevalent  declares  that 
the  King  of  France  has  sent  agents  into 
northern  Italy  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  against 
the  Venetian  Republic,  and  bring  about  a 
revolution,  and  drive  the  Venetians  back  to 
their  Lagunes." 

"  And  a  very  good  job,"  muttered  the 
Count  St.  Felix,  "  they  have  no  business  here. 
This  ought  to  be  a  free  country.  Ha !  here 
is  a  view  of   the  lake  at  last.     How    masmi- 

o 

fkent !  " 

The  snow  had  melted,  except  from  the 
summit  of  the  hills,  and  a  flood  of  glorious 
sunshine    fell  upon    the    lower  land  and    the 
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wildly-tossed  waters  of  that  stormy  Lake  of 
Garda.  The  Count  was  struck  with  the 
extreme  agitation  of  its  waters,  which  re- 
sembled more  a  storm-tossed  sea  than  a  lake. 

"  What  a  splendid  scene,"  said  the  Count, 
pausing  and  seating  himself  on  a  bank, 
and  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  wide 
extended  view  before  him.  He  could  see  for 
miles  across  the  lake  the  intense  blue  of 
water  and  sky  so  frequently  seen  in  the 
pictures  of  Titian,  which  he  now  perceived 
were  not  at  all  exaggerated.  Mountains  and 
water,  where  the  snow  did  not  lie,  were  both 
pervaded  by  that  singular  porcelain  tint,  so 
unreal  to  an  English  eye.  The  Count  had 
seen  both  Como  and  Maggiore,  but  he  now 
thought  that  the  Lake  of  Garda  was  even 
more  beautiful,  from  the  grandeur  of  its  sur- 
rounding scenery. 

"  Do  you  see  that  long  promontory,  Signore, 
stretching  into  the  lake,  and  against  whose 
rocky  base  the  foam  of  the  waters  is  driven 
into  the  air  ?     That  is  San  Vigilio  ;    on   the 
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summit  you  can  perceive  the  towers  and  walls 
of  the  Duke's  residence.  They  say  it  was  once 
a  wonderfully  strong  fortress ;  but  the  Duke 
nearly  pulled  it  all  down,  and  rebuilt  it  more 
after  the  present  style." 

The  Count  could  distinguish  the  castle 
plainly  enough.  It  appeared  very  extensive, 
with  two  lofty  towers  overhanging  the  lake. 
The  hills  rose  rather  abruptly  behind  the  build- 
ing, but  they  were  beautifully  wooded.  For  a 
long  distance  to  the  north  of  the  castle,  the 
country  appeared  covered  with  forest  trees,  but 
towards  Lazise  there  were  many  extensive  fields 
for  pastorage.  The  village  of  Lazise  looked 
extremely  pretty,  peeping  out  from  amidst 
groves  of  evergreens. 

u  How  is  the  Duke  liked  by  his  vassals  and 
retainers  ?  "  questioned  the  Count. 

"  He  is  not  liked,  Signore,  but  his  agent,  or 
steward,  is  detested.  It  is  said  the  Duchess  is 
a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  very  kind  to  those 
about  her :  but  the  steward  has  treated  many 
of  the  vassals  so  harshly,  that  several  have  fled 
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to  the  mountains  and  joined  the  outlaws  ; 
others  he  turned  out  of  their  cottages,  pulling 
them  down  to  add  the  land  to  the  castle 
grounds.  His  forest  laws  are  terribly  severe, 
not  a  shot  can  be  fired  within  three  leagues  to 
the  eastward  of  the  castle,  and  more  than  nine 
to  the  westward.  St.  Nicholas  be  praised !  our 
cottage  is  not  on  his  land.  Singularly  enough, 
his  landmark  is  some  five  hundred  yards 
below  us." 

That  night  they  reached  Lazise,  but  very 
late,  and  the  following  morning  they  ascended 
the  hills  to  the  cottage  of  Luigi's  grandmother. 
The  Count  was  most  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  Dame  Cassalli's  cottage  ;  though 
standing  on  a  great  elevation,  it  was  well  shel- 
tered from  the  north  by  a  thick  clump  of  lofty 
pines.  It  lay  in  a  snug  hollow,  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  a  foaming  torrent,  which 
forced  its  impetuous  course  from  thence  to  the 
lake.  Round  the  cottage  was  a  large  well- 
arranged  garden.  Luigi's  grandmother,  a 
highly  respectable-looking  old  dame  of  nearly 
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ninety  years  of  age — though  hale  and  hearty 
in  looks  and  manner — was  rejoiced  at  the  re- 
turn of  her  grandson,  who  she  embraced 
warmly,  for  his  unusual  absence  had  alarmed 
her.  With  her  keen,  grey,  intelligent  eves, 
she  scanned  the  fine  person  of  St.  Felix,  saying 
kindly,  in  return  to  some  excuse  he  made  for 
delaying  Luigi,  that  he  was  heartily  welcome 
to  the  use  of  Leta's  room,  and  the  homely  fare 
of  their  cottage,  and  then  adding  with  a  smile 
of  much  meaning — 

"  I  fear  you  will  find  the  sharp  winds  of  our 
hills,  and  the  fatigue  of  trave  rsing  them  for 
game,  more  than  you  imagine." 

"We  shall  see — we  shall  see,  dame,"  re- 
turned the  Count,  laughing,  "  though  not  born 
a  mountaineer,  nature  has  given  me  strength 
and  nerve  for  anything.  Depend  on  it  my 
gun  shall  add  to  your  larder." 

The  worthy  dame  spoke  in  excellent  Italian, 
was  still  a  good-looking  woman,  with  the  re- 
mains of  much  beauty  in  her  youth. 

"  This  will  be  your  room,  Signore,"  for  the 
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dame  was  well  aware  that  the  Count  was 
only  in  attire  a  mountaineer.  She  opened  the 
door,  and  the  Count  entered  to  put  down  his 
gun  and  look  over  his  things,  which  arrived 
the  evening  before  with  a  note  from  Luigi.  But 
he  paused  at  the  entrance,  surprised  at  what  he 
beheld.  The  chamber  was  neatness  itself,  but 
what  surprised  him  was  to  observe  that  the 
walls  were  covered  with  drawings  and  sketches 
of  lake  and  mountain  scenery,  artistically 
executed.  Against  the  wall,  too,  hung  a  lute, 
and  on  several  shelves  were  books,  music,  and 
drawing  materials,  together  with  some  female 
embroidery. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  old  dame  advancing,  "  I  will 
remove  many  of  these  things  ;  I  had  not  time 
to  do  so  last  evening.  They  belong  to  our 
little  Leta.  Dear  child !  she  is  from  home 
now,  in  service  with  a  very  kind  lady,"  and 
the  old  dame  laid  her  hand  upon  the  lute  ; 
but  the  Count  hastily  advanced,  placing  his 
hand  gently  on  her  arm,  saying — 

"  Not   on    any  account,    my    good    dame, 
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disturb  those  things,  they  will  not  interfere 
with  me  in  the  least,  I  assure  you  ;  besides," 
he  added  with  a  smile,  "  I  will  play  and  sing  to 
you  instead  of  your  little  Leta,  if  you  will 
permit  me." 

Dame  Cassalli  curtsied  very  low,  saying — 

u  You  are  very  kind,  Signore.  I  am  sure  my 
little  granddaughter  will  be  pleased  that  her 
lute  may  afford  you  pleasure  in  the  long 
winter  evenings  ;  I  will  now  go  and  prepare 
your  dinner ;  will  you  have  it  served  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,  certainly  not,"  said  the 
Count,  "  with  you  and  Luigi,  in  your  neat 
kitchen  ;  you  forget  I  am  a  mountaineer !  " 

"Ah,  Signore,"  said  the  dame,  shaking  her 
head  good-humouredly,  "I  fear  no  one  will 
take  you  for  a  mountaineer ; "  and  then 
leaving  the  Count  to  arrange  his  things,  she 
left  the  room. 

St.  Felix  took  down  two  or  three  of  the 
drawings,  and  gazed  at  them  with  surprise ; 
they  were  beautifully  sketched,  and  the  colour- 
ing astonished  him. 
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"Ha,"  he  exclaimed,  taking  down  another, 
"  this  is  the  Castle  of  San  Vigilio.  Well,  this 
is  very  surprising,"  he  soliloquised  ;  "  a  peasant 
girl,  and  taking  the  situation  of  a  servant  to  a 
lady,  painting  these  pictures  and  playing  the 
lute.  They  call  her  little  Leta,  too  ;  a  child, 
a  very  precocious  and  talented  child,  I  should 
imagine.  I  wonder  if  she  is  as  good-looking 
as  her  brother." 

Shortly  after,  the  Count  was  summoned  to 
dinner.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  neatness 
with  which  everything  was  placed  upon  the 
table ;  and  then  he  perceived  that  the  old 
dame  had  a  female  attendant,  a  stout,  rosy- 
faced  mountain  peasant,  the  picture  of 
health. 

"  We  have  four  cows,  Signore,"  said  Dame 
Cassalli,  "  and  I  am  too  old  to  do  all  myself, 
so  have  taken  that  young  girl  to  supply  Leta's 
place." 

During  the  repast,  Dame  Cassalli  said — 

"  Perhaps,  Signore,  you  are  surprised  at 
seeing    music    and    pictures    in   a    mountain 
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peasant  girl's  chamber,"  and  she  sighed  as  she 
added,  "  but  we  have  seen  better  days  ;  though 
thank  the  Lord  we  are  very  well  and  happy. 
My  little  Leta  was  for  four  or  five  years  the  con- 
stant companion  of  a  most  accomplished  lady; 
at  first  a  boarder  in  the  convent  at  Lazise, 
afterwards  she  became  a  nun.  Leta  was  a 
very  quick  child,  and  the  lady  loved  her 
dearly.  She  taught  her  music  and  drawing, 
and  gave  her  all  those  books  and  lute ;  and 
when  she  became  a  nun,  alas  !  like  everything 
beautiful  and  good,  the  grave  closed  early 
over  her  angelic  heart." 

Tears  came  into  the  old  dame's  eyes,  and  the 
Count  felt  singularly  interested  in  the  people 
he  had  to  dwell  with  ;  and  secretly  he  re- 
solved to  make  Luigi  his  friend  and  com- 
panion. He  was  wealthy,  noble  and  generous, 
without  any  tie,  and  almost  resolved  never 
again  to  fall  in  love.  Alas !  for  human  re- 
solutions !  St.  Felix  had  yet  his  trials  before 
him.  Volatile  and  wavering  as  hitherto  was 
his  disposition,   he   possessed    a  high   tone  of 
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feeling  and  many   rich   qualities  in  his  heart, 
not  yet  brought  into  action. 

The  following  day  he  rose  early.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  chase  and  field  sports 
of  all  kinds.  He  did  not  commence  his 
projects  for  two  or  three  days,  as  doing  so 
might  attract  attention ;  therefore  he  resolved 
to  let  it  be  seen  that  his  purpose  of  coming 
into  that  country  was  simply  the  enjoyment 
of  the  chase. 

After  an  excellant  breakfast,  he  and  Luigi 
set  out  for  the  mountains,  with  a  brace  of  very 
fine  clogs,  which  the  young  Cassalli  had  him- 
self reared.  The  wild  magnificence  of  the 
mountain  scenery,  as  they  ascended  and 
plunged  amidst  the  defiles  of  the  hills,  surprised 
and  delighted  the  Count.  At  the  same  time 
the  game  they  found  afforded  excellent  sport. 
Luigi  was  surprised  at  the  untiring  activity  of 
his  companion,  and  his  unerring  aim  amazed 
him  ;  for  it  required  extraordinary  activity  and 
practised  eye  to  follow  and  kill  the  small  wild 
deer   of  the  hills,  as    active  and  fleet  as  the 
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chamois.  Wild  duck  and  all  sorts  of  wild  fowl 
abounded  in  the  pools  and  ponds  amid  the 
hills. 

After  an  exciting  day's  sport,  they  returned 
to  the  cottage  ;  Dame  Cassalli  perfectly  as- 
tonished at  the  number  of  birds,  &c,  they  had 
killed. 

u  You  must  have  gone,"  said  the  old  dame, 
' c  very  near  to  the  Rovinazzo  Pass  to  get  this 
doe.     Did  you  meet  any  of  the  outlaws  ? '' 

"  Not  one,"  said  Luigi.  u  We  did  not 
venture  to  go  through  the  Pass,  not  that  I  fear 
the  men  ;  but  we  did  not  start  early  enough 
for  that  purpose." 

"  This  doe,"  said  the  Count,  "  Luigi 
brought  down  at  an  extraordinary  distance." 

"  Your  sister,  Leta,  will  be  here  to-morrow," 
said  Dame  Cassalli.  "  Minetti  was  here  from 
the  cottage,  and  Leta  bade  her  tell  me  that 
she  and  her  young  lady  would  climb  the  hill 
to-morrow,  if  the  weather  proved  fine,  and  she 
hoped,  Luigi,  you  would  remain  at  home  to 
see  them  safe  back." 

VOL.  II.  H 
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"  You  will  not  mind  missing  one  day's 
sport,  Signore,"  continued  the  dame,  turning 
to  the  Count,  who  had  listened  to  this  an- 
nouncement with  much  pleasure,  for  he  now 
determined  to  have  a  peep  at  the  Signora 
Justina,  and  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  at 
little  Leta. 

"  Do  not  mind  me,  dame,"  said  the  Count, 
"  neither  let  me  interfere   with   any  of    your 
arrangements.      I   shall  be  glad  to  see  your 
fair  grandchild,   and  thank  her  for  the  loan  of 
her  lute  and  books." 

Dame  Cassalli  looked  up  into  the  animated 
features  of  the  Count  with  a  somewhat 
serious  expression  of  countenance,  but  made 
no  reply. 

In  the  evening  the  Count  amused  himself 
with  the  lute,  and  quite  charmed  the  old  dame 
by  singing  a  few  songs.  He  sang  and  played 
well,  and  had  a  fine,  manly,  clear  voice.  Dame 
Cassalli  was  engaged  at  her  spinning-wheel, 
and  as  the  Count  ceased,  she  looked  up, 
saying — 
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"  Ah,  Signore,  you  have  some  other  design 
in  coming  to  this  part  of  the  world  besides  the 
chase." 

"  Well,  dame,  perhaps  I  have,"  returned 
Francis  St.  Felix ;  "  and  one  of  these  days  I 
will  tell  you  what  it  is." 

Luigi  was  very  busy  polishing  and  cleaning 
the  guns,  and  cutting  out  wadding.  So, 
leaving  him  at  his  work,  the  Count  took  his 
lamp  and  retired  early  to  his  room.  He  took 
down  one  of  the  books,  and  found  that  it 
contained  the  "Life  of  Titian,"  published  in 
Venice,  and  on  looking  at  the  title  page,  he 
perceived  the  name  of  Justina  Coralli  in  one 
corner ;  the  next  book  he  looked  into  was 
"  Dante." 

"  Well,"  thought  he,  "  little  Leta  has  very 
good  taste." 

St.  Felix  continued  reading  the  "  Life  of 
Titian  "  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then  fell  into  a 
lit  of  musing,  and  the  thought  struck  him, 
that  if  he  could  by  any  means  place  the  name 
of  Ferdinando  d'Obizzi  before  the  sight  of  the 
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Signora  Justina  on  the  morrow,  and  could  ob- 
serve the  effect  it  would  have  on  her,  he 
would  then  be  certain  whether  she  was  his  lost 
friend's  beloved  Justina  or  not. 

Full  of  this  new  idea,  the  Count,  without 
giving  his  plan  another  thought,  took  writing 
materials  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  on  it  wrote 
"Ferdinando  d'Obizzi,"  and  then  "Justina," 
and  shortly  after  retired  to  rest,  satisfied  that  his 
plan  would  lead  to  something  on  the  morrow. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  following  morning  was  clear,  bright,  and 
frosty.  After  breakfast,  the  Count  St.  Felix 
strolled  out  and  began  descending  the  hill 
without  any  definite  object.  Towards  midday, 
as  he  wras  passing  through  a  clump  of  trees,  he 
saw,  ascending  the  steep  path,  two  females, 
wrapped  in  long  mantles,  and  behind  them 
another  female  carrying  a  basket. 

"The  one  with  the  basket,"  thought  St. 
Felix,  "is  undoubtedly  little  Leta.  I  must 
have  a  glance  at  the  three.  The  first  two  must 
be  mother  and  daughter." 

The  path  ran  close  beside  where  the  Count 
had  stationed  himself.  A  very  few  seconds' 
observation  satisfied  him  that  the  female  with 
the  basket  could  not  be  Leta,  for  she  was  an 
elderly  woman,  short  and  rather  stout.  But 
just  then  he  got   a  clear  view  of  the  leading 
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females,  and  beheld  two  of  the  loveliest  girls 
he  remembered  ever  to  have  seen.  They 
were  both  wrapped  in  handsome  mantles  and 
nearly  similar.  One  was  somewhat  taller  than 
the  other,  her  figure  seen  at  times,  climbing 
the  steep  hill,  through  the  folds  of  the  mantle, 
was  graceful  and  dignified ;  her  face,  though 
pale  and  sad  in  the  expression,  was  exquisitely 
beautiful. 

"  This  lady,"  thought  the  Count,  "  is  Justina 
Coralli.  Who  is  the  other  ?  Not  her  mother ; 
for  she  is  as  young  as  the  other,  and  nearly, 
though  in  a  different  style,  as  lovely.  What  a 
beautiful  foot  and  ankle  ! "  muttered  St.  Felix, 
as  the  difficulty  of  the  path  forced  the  young 
girls  to  step  upon  some  rough  stones. 

The  rich  curls  of  the  taller  girl's  hair,  that 
escaped  from  beneath  the  simple  hat  she  wore, 
were  black  as  jet,  and  beneath  her  mantle,  as  it 
waved  aside  in  walking,  the  Count  could  per- 
ceive that  her  attire  was  of  silk,  and  richly 
braided.  Her  companion  was  a  perfect  Hebe 
in  face  and  figure,  with   a  rich  bloom   on  her 
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cheek,  and  a  bright  sparkle  in  her  laughing 
deep  blue  eyes  that  quite  captivated  the  Count 
St.  Felix,  the  man  that  was  henceforth  to  steel 
his  heart  against  all  female  charms ! 

But  where  is  Leta  ?  And  who  is  this  charm- 
ing friend  of  Justina  Coralli's,  for  the  two  fair 
girls  walked  arm-in-arm,  except  where  the 
difficulty  of  the  path  forced  them  to  separate, 
and  then  the  Count  observed  that  the  lovely 
blue-eyed  maiden  was  most  eager  to  assist  her 
more  timid  companion. 

"  Can  this  be  Leta — the  little  Leta?  "  thought 
Francis  St.  Felix,  "  Impossible  !  No  peasant 
girl  could  ever  look  and  walk  like  that  sweet 
girl.     Who  can  she  be  ?" 

Following  at  a  short  distance,  he  saw  them 
approach  the  cottage,  and  Dame  Cassalli  and 
Luigi  come  out  to  meet  them.  Then  the 
Count  knew  which  was  little  Leta,  for  the  blue- 
eyed  girl  sprang  forward  with  the  light  step  of 
a  sylph,  and  threw  her  arms  round  old  Dame 
Cassalli's  neck  and  kissed  her  fondly,  and  the 
next  instant  brother  and  sister  were  locked  in 
each  other's  arms. 
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"  By  Jove  !  "  muttered  St.  Felix,  "  I  wish  I 
was  Luigi ;  that  is  during  the  last  few  minutes." 

Having  seen  them  into  the  cottage,  the  Count 
strolled  on  towards  the  garden  at  the  back  of 
the  cottage,  for  he  would  not  intrude  on  their 
conference  with  Dame  Cassalli.  Besides,  he 
had  placed  his  paper,  with  the  names  written 
on  it,  in  such  a  situation  that  it  was  certain  to 
attract  attention. 

Ten  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when,  as 
he  was  slowly  ascending  the  hill,  he  heard  the 
voice  of  Luigi  calling  him.  The  youth  soon 
reached  him  ;  he  seemed  extremely  excited,  and 
his  face  flushed,  as  he  cried — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Saints,  Signore,  come 
to  the  cottage.  Some  words  written  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  caught  the  eye  of  the  Signora  Justina, 
and  she  at  once  became  greatly  agitated.  Oh  ! 
Signore,  are  you  the  Marchese  d'Obizzi  ? " 

"  I  fancy  I  have  acted  like  an  inconsiderate 
blockhead,"  said  St.  Felix.  "  No,  Luigi,  I  am 
not  the  Marchese  ;  run  and  say  so,  I  will  follow 
more  leisurely.     Stay — stay — tell  her  I  am  the 
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Marchese's  most  sincere  friend — there,  go  at 
once.  The  lady  will  get  calm  by  the  time  I 
present  myself." 

Luigi  ran  back,  and  the  Count  slowly 
followed,  soliloquising,  and  blaming  himself 
severely  for  raising  hopes  so  painfully  to  be 
dissipated.  "  Now,  what  shall  I  say  when  she 
asks  me  where  her  lover  is  ?  By  Jove  !  I  would 
rather  face  a  cannon  than  have  to  tell  that 
beautiful  girl  that  her  lover  is  either  assassi- 
nated, or  in  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Mala- 
mocco." 

As  he  approached  the  cottage,  Luigi  came 
to  meet  him,  saying  the  Signora  wished  to  ask 
him  a  question  or  two. 

"  Ah  !  "  muttered  the  Count,  "  that  is  just 
what  I  expected." 

However,  he  entered  the  cottage,  where  he 
perceived  the  Signora  Justina  leaning  back  in 
old  Dame  Cassalli's  chair,  and  Leta  tenderly 
soothing  her,  and  the  old  Dame  anxiously 
bending  over  her.  Notwithstanding  his  peas- 
ant's dress,  it  was  quite  impossible  to   mistake 
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Francis  St.  Felix  for  anything  else  but  a  gentle- 
man. 

Justina  Coralli,  for  she  it  was,  half  rose  from 
her  seat,  while  Leta  drew  back,  her  large, 
liquid  blue  eyes  fixed,  in  surprise,  on  the 
Count. 

St.  Felix  hastened  forward,  saluting  the  fair, 
agitated  girl,  and  begging  her  to  be  seated,  and 
to  pardon  him  for  most  unintentionally  alarming 
her,  said — 

"  My  name,  lady,  is  St.  Felix.  You  may 
have  heard  the  Marchese  mention  me." 

"  Ah !  You  are  his  friend,  the  Count 
Francis  St.  Felix,"  said  Justina  recovering  her- 
self, and  reassured  by  the  kind  tone  and  manner 
of  the  Count.  "  Oh  yes,  he  often  mentioned 
your  name." 

As  Justina  spoke,  St.  Felix  caught  the  ex- 
pressive eyes  of  Leta  bent  enquiringly  upon 
him.  The  timid,  but  anxious  Justina  felt 
embarrassed  ;  but  Dame  Cassalli,  placing  a 
chair  for  the  Count,  retired,  and  then  St.  Felix 
said — 
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"  I  fear,  Signora,  I  have  been  the  cause  of 
raising  hopes  that — " 

The  Count  paused  ;  he  felt  singularly  em- 
barrassed himself,  knowing  so  much  as  he  did, 
but  as  he  paused,  Leta,  coming  slightly  forward, 
her  cheek  the  colour  of  the  rose,  but  in  a  voice 
singularly  sweet,  with  a  slight  trembling  of  the 
lip,  said — 

"  Signore  Count,  as  you  are  the  friend  of  the 
Marchese  d'Obizzi,  you  can  most  probably 
contradict  the  report  that  reached  our  cottage 
yesterday — that  the  Marchese  d'Obizzi  and 
another  Signore  were  attacked,  near  Peschiera, 
by  brigands,  and  that " — Leta  herself  grew 
pale,  as  she  continued,  u  the  Marchese  was — 
shot — or  desperately  wounded." 

Justina  was  pale  as  death,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

The  Count  immediately  said — and  he  spoke 
eagerly — 

"  Such  a  report,  fair  maiden,  was  quite  false." 

"  Thank  God  !  "  uttered  Justina,  colouring 
to  the  very  temples.     "I   thought  as  much." 
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Then  looking  up  into  the  features  of  St.  Felix, 
she  added,  "  I  have  heard  your  name,  Count, 
so  often  mentioned  with  affection  by  the  Mar- 
chese,  who  is,  as  you  must  know,"  and  her 
dark  and  beautiful  eyes  sought  the  floor,  "  a 
dear  friend  of  my  mother's — and — mine.  I 
therefore  feel  less  in  speaking  to  you  on  this 
subject  than  I  should  to  any  other.  Pray, 
Count,  will  you  inform  me  what  led  to  so 
strange  a  report,  and  where  the  Marchese  is  at 
present  ?  We  came  here  to-day  purposely  to 
beg  Luigi  to  go  to  Peschiera,  and  learn  the 
truth  of  this  report,  brought  to  Lazise  by  some 
market  people. 

Now  this  was  the  exact  question  the  Count 
expected  and  dreaded ;  and  he  paused  a  moment 
before  replying ;  conscious  also  that  he  was 
closely  watched  by  the  enquiring  eye  of 
Leta. 

"  The  fact  is,  Signora,  we  were  attacked  near 
Peschiera  by  a  party  of  well-armed  men ;  but 
there  was  a  mountebank  or  Quack  Doctor 
present  at  the  same  time,  and  this  unfortunate 
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rascal — for  rascal  he  certainly  was — these 
marauders,  or  whatever  they  were,  most 
brutally  shot  dead."  Justina  shuddered,  and 
so  did  Leta,  both  looking  very  pale.  "  Now, 
this  act  so  enraged  the  Marchese,  that,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  he  shot  the  leader  of 
the  troop,  and  I  followed  his  example  with 
another  of  the  gang,  and  by  a  dexterous 
manoeuvre  we  jumped  on  our  horses  and 
escaped  back  to  Peschiera.  So,  you  see,  dear 
lady,  there  was  a  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood 
in  the  report." 

"  But,"  said  Justina,  "  pardon  me  if  I  am 
indiscreet — where  is  the  Marchese  ?  and  why 
do  I  see  the  Count  St.  Felix  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  mountaineer  ?  " 

"  That's  a  puzzle,"  muttered  the  Count ; 
and  then  to  himself,  "  What  splendid  blue 
eyes  that  little  Leta  has.  It's  no  use  trying 
a  falsehood  with  the  blaze  of  four  such 
eyes  fixed  upon  me.     I'll  tell  the  truth." 

"  Ah !  Madonna  !  "  uttered  Justina,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  feeling,  "  you  are  keeping  some 
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terrible  misfortune  from  me,  Count.    I    pray 
you  let  me  know  the   worst." 

The  tears  were  in  the  poor  girl's  eyes, 
trembling  at  betraying  her  deep  love  for  the 
Marchese  cfObizzi,  and  fearful  in  her  heart 
of  hearts   for  her  lover's  life. 

The  Count  St.  Felix  easily  guessed  what 
was  passing  in  the  heart  and  thoughts  of 
Justina,  and  greatly  vexed  at  having  to 
inflict  suffering  on  one  so  young  and  fair, 
he  at  once  thought  it  best  to  tell  her  the  plain, 
simple  truth.  This  he  did,  but  as  gently  and 
with  such  assuring  words,  that  Justina,  though 
deeply  affected  and  shocked  at  the  position  in 
which  she  supposed  her  lover  placed,  for  St. 
Felix  took  care,  in  telling  her  his  story,  that 
she  should  not  imagine  that  his  life  was  in 
danger.  Still,  as  Justina  knew  the  whole  of 
her  lover's  history  and  his  mother's^  but  for- 
tunately nothing  whatever  of  his  rash  vow,  she 
yet  trembled  to  think  of  the  peril  he  had  to  en- 
counter should  he  have  fallen  into  the  power 
of  the  Duke  of  Malamocco. 
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"  But  how  was  it  possible,"  observed  Justina, 
after  a  pause,  in  which  the  three  were  deeply 
engaged  in  their  own  thoughts,  "  that  any  agent 
of  the  Duke  could  take  the  Marchese  through 
the  gates  without  its  being  known  to  the  Com- 
mandant of  Peschiera  ?  " 

"  Because,  dear  lady,"  returned  the  Count, 
u  I  have  since,  in  thinking  over  the  whole 
matter,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  said 
Commandant  of  Peschiera  is  a  tool  of  the 
Duke's,  therefore  he  might  easily  have  misled 
me  in  the  search,  and  not  only  misled  me,  but, 
perhaps,  held  the  Marchese  captive  in  the 
fort." 

Before  another  word  could  be  said,  Dame 
Cassalli  entered  the  room,  saying — 

"  Dear  Madam,  come  into  my  room ;  the 
Madonna  be  good  to  us !  I  see  three  or  four 
of  the  outlaws  approaching  our  cottage ;  and 
I  saw  Luigi  hurrying  up  the  hill  to  meet 
them." 

"  Ah  !  Blessed  Mary  !  What  shall  we  do  ?  " 
said  Leta,  "  How  shall  we  get  back  ?  " 
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"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  maiden,"  said  St.  Felix, 
looking  evidently  with  great  admiration  at 
Leta's  beautiful  figure  as  she  stood  in  an  at- 
titude of  irresolution,  her  bright  eyes  sparkling 
with  excitement,  "  these  men  shall  not  harm 
or  molest  you  or  the  Signora." 

"  You  had  better  retire  also,  Signore,"  said 
Dame  Cassalli,  "  these  men  will  not  stay  long, 
depend  on  it ;  they  want  something  of 
Luigi." 

Justina  and  Leta  then  hurried  into  the 
Dame's  chamber,  while  Francis  St.  Felix  walked 
musingly  into  his  own.  A  moment  after  the 
door  of  the  cottage  was  opened,  and  the  out- 
laws and  Luigi  entered  together.  The  Count 
did  not  close  the  door  of  his  chamber,  in  order 
that  he  might  hear  what  these  men  could  pos- 
sibly want. 

"There,  don't  look  frightened  or  angry, 
Dame  Cassalli,"  said  a  rough,  bold  voice,  "  we 
are  not  cut-throats  or  plunderers.  We  only 
want  to  ask  a  civil  question  or  two,  and  to  get 
them    civilly  answered.     You  will  give   us  a 
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jar  of  wine,  Dame  ;  it's  a  long  walk  from  our 
quarters." 

"  But  you  should  not  come  here,"  said  Dame 
Cassalli,  mildly,  "  you  know  the  risk  you  run 
and  the  trouble  you  may  bring  upon  me  and 
my  grandson.  But  there  is  some  wine  for 
you ;    drink    it,  and   I   pray   you  to  go." 

"Well,  Dame, you  are  vexed  to-day,"  said  the 
same  voice,  "  but  as  you  talk  of  danger  to  you, 
we  must  take  care  of  ourselves.  Come  here, 
Luigi — come  here,  lad  ;  don't  be  sulky.'' 

"  Why  don't  you  say  what  you  want,"  said 
Luigi,  angrily,  "  you  know  I  have  served  you 
more  than  once." 

"  Yes,  yes,  lad  ;  you  are  all  right,"  said  two 
or  three  of  the  men  eagerly,  "  but  tell  us — now 
fair  play,  mind  you — who's  that  tall,  active 
companion  we  saw  with  you  ?  He's  no 
mountaineer  ;  he  has  a  devil  of  an  eye,  and 
brought  down  a  doe  out  of  all  range  of  our 
pieces.  You  see  we  must  look  sharp.  That 
cursed  Duke  has  played  us  all  false.  He  has 
taken  twenty  troopers  into  his  castle.    Besides, 

vol.  11.  1 
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that  fellow,  the  Commandant  of  Peschiera, 
was  two  days  ago  at  the  castle,  and  he  has  sent 
spies  into  the  mountains  to  find  out  our  strong- 
hold. The  Duke  swears  he'll  hang  us  all  if  he 
catches  us." 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  driving  at,"  inter- 
rupted Luigi,  fiercely. 

"  There,  don't  be  testy,  lad.  You  are  a  brave 
youth,"  returned  the  outlaw,  quietly,  "  and 
honest,  but  I  tell  you  this  tall  fellow  you  har- 
bour here  is  no  mountaineer,  nor  a  citizen 
amusing  himself.     By  the  Holy  Mass  !       He's 

a  spy  from  Peschiera — a  spy  of  that    d d 

Commandant." 

A  hearty  laugh  from  Leta's  chamber  startled 
all  assembled  in  the  kitchen  of  the  cottage. 
The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  in  walked 
Francis  St.  Felix,  still  laughing. 

"  So,"  said  he,  facing  the  startled  outlaws, 
who  immediately  fell  back,  with  their  hands  on 
their  formidable  knives,  "  so  you  say  I  am  a 
spy.  What  a  pack  of  thick-headed  rascals 
you  must  be.     Look  at    me,"    he   continued* 
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drawing  his  fine  manly  form  up  to  its  full 
height,  and  in  his  bold  and  fearless  manner 
approaching  within  a  foot  of  the  outlaws, 
"  Do  I  look  like  a  spy,  you  set  of  block- 
heads ? " 

The  outlaws  looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
at  the  noble  figure  of  the  Count,  his  hand- 
some fearless  countenance  and  attitude.  They 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  one  of  them 
replied — 

"  Well,  Corpo  de  Diavolo  !  I  can't  say  you 
do  ;  but  who  and  what  are  you  ?  " 

"  Now  you  are  sensible  fellows,  and  will 
listen  to  me,"  said  the  Count,  seating  himself, 
while  the  outlaws  remained  standing.  If  the 
Count  had  had  his  face  turned  the  other  way, 
he  would  have  seen  the  sweet  blue  eyes  of 
Leta  peeping  anxiously  through  the  haif-closed 
door  of  her  grandmother's  chamber. 

"  You  may,"  continued  St.  Felix,  "  be  of 
great  service  to  me,  and  I  to  you ;  and  that 
you  may  see  I  am  in  earnest,  take  that,"  and 
he  carelessly  tossed  a  well-filled  purse  upon  the 
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table.     "  Take  it — don't  be   afraid  of  it.       It 
contains  none  but  good  honest  coin." 

"  San  Geronemo  !  "  exclaimed  one  of  the 
men,  "you  have  a  most  convincing  way  of  urg- 
ing a  question.  This  is  gold,  no  doubt," 
continued  the  outlaw,  jingling  the  metal,  and 
then  quietly  dropping  it  into  his  pouch.  "  Pray, 
Signore,  what  do  you  expect  of  us  for  this 
gold?" 

"  Nothing  for  that,  at  all  events,"   said   the 
Count,  "  but  if  you  are  inclined  to  earn  some, 
I  will  put  your  captain  in  the  way  to  do  so." 
"  Tell  us  how,  Signore." 
"  Listen  to  me,  for  you  must  not  loiter  here. 
I  must  see  your  Captain.     So  far  from  being  a 
spy  upon  your  actions,  or  having  any  intention 
of  discovering  your   retreat  to    the  Duke  of 
Malamocco,  I  would  willingly  aid  you  to  storm 
his  castle  this  very  night ;  but  as  that  is    out 
of  the  question,  you  must  tell  your  captain   to 
meet  me  to-morrow  at  the  Pass  of  Rovinazzo. 
You  may  tell  him  I   am    a   Frenchman,    and, 
moreover,  that  I  will  enable  him  and  all  of  you 
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to  pass  into  Lombardy,  where  you  may  easily 
take  service  under  Malatesta  in  the  war  that 
will  soon  set  this  whole  country  in  a  blaze." 

"  Corpo  de  Diavolo  !  You  seem  to  know 
our  very  wishes,"  said  the  outlaw.  "  It  is  into 
Lombardy  we  want  to  get ;  but  we  are  hemmed 


in." 


"Well,  leave  this  cottage  now,"  said  St. 
Felix,  rising.  "  Deliver  my  message  to  your 
Captain.  Luigi  and  I  will  be  at  the  Pass  of 
Rovinazzo  to-morrow  by  midday,  and  depend 
upon  it,  neither  he  nor  any  of  you  will  repent 
fulfilling  my  wishes." 

"  We  drink  your  health,  noble  Signore," 
said  the  men,  after  a  moment's  whispering, 
"  and  will  do  as  you  desire.  You  will  pardon 
us  for  what  we  said  ;  but  our  situation  demands 
caution." 

Humbly  doffing  their  caps,  the  outlaws  took 
their  departure  through  the  door,  and,  casting 
a  quick  glance    around,  hurried  up  the  hill. 

Luigi  looked  completely  bewildered,  but  his 
grandmother  entering  the  room  with  the  two 
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young  girls,  St.  Felix  made  no  remark  then  to 
him. 

Both  the  maidens  looked  pale,  Justina 
greatly  dejected,  Leta  less  agitated,  but  every 
now  and  then  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  Count. 
"  We  must  hasten  our  return  to  the  cottage, 
Count,"  said  Justina,  "we  have  already 
exceeded  our  time,  and  my  mother  may 
become  alarmed.  Besides,  those  men  have 
terrified  me." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  them  whatever,  dear 
lady,"  said  St.  Felix,  delicately  and  kindly 
•assisting  the  trembling  girl  to  put  on  her 
mantle.  "  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  escort 
you  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  your  abode." 

"  Thank  you,  Count,"  said  Justina,  "  I  was 
intending  to  request  that  favour  of  you,  as  I 
still  have  a  question  to  ask  you." 

Having  taken  leave  of  Dame  Cassalli,  they 
set  out  on  their  way  back ;  the  Count  walking 
by  the  side  of  Justina  ;  Luigi,  Leta,  and  the 
domestic  of  the  Signora  Coralli  bringing  up 
the  rear. 
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"  I  see,"  said  Justina,  in  a  low  voice,  as  they 
descended  the  hill,  "  I  see  you  suspect  the 
Duke  of  Malamocco  has  the  Marchese  d'Obizzi 
a  prisoner  in  his  Castle,  by  your  intention  and 
the  words  you  used  in  speaking  to  those  out- 
laws." 

"Before  I  say  a  word  on  this  subject,  do  not 
think  me  inquisitive,  for,  on  my  honour,  such 
is  not  the  case.  Are  you  or  your  mother 
connected  by  ties  of  blood  with  the  Duke  of 
Malamocco  ? " 

Justina  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  for  an 
instant  did  not  reply ;  but  recovering  herself 
with  an  effort,  she  said — 

"That  is  a  question,  Count  St.  Felix,  I 
cannot  answer,  for  I  am  ignorant  of  everything, 
but  knowing  the  history  of  the  Marchese 
d'Obizzi's  family.  Oh  !  my  God !  I  fear  he  is 
lost,  if,  as  you  suspect,  he  is  indeed  in  the 
Duke's  power." 

"  No,  dear  lady,  I  trust  in  God  he  is  not. 
From  what  I  heard  these  outlaws  say,  I  expect 
to  find  in  their  Captain   an   ally  that  may  be 
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able  to  assist  me  materially  in  gaining  some 
trace  of  my  dear  friend." 

"  I  trust  in  Heaven  that  such  may  be  the 
case,"  said  Justina.  "  I  do  not  attempt, 
Count,"  she  added,  in  a  very  low,  agitated 
voice,  "  to  disguise  my  feelings  for  the  un- 
fortunate Marchese  d'Obizzi,  and  I  know  my 
beloved  mother  will  be  terribly  agitated  and 
uneasy.  Perhaps,  Count,  after  your  interview 
to-morrow  with  the  Captain  of  those  outlaws, 
you  may  hear  something  that  may  in  some 
degree  relieve  us  from  our  anxiety.  If  so, 
Leta  and  my  domestic  will  meet  you  and 
Luigi  here,  for  we  now  must  separate ;  for 
many  reasons,"  and  Justina  looked  anxiously 
round  her,  "  it  will  be  better  not  to  come  any 
nearer  our  cottage." 

"  Well,  dear  lady,  I  obey  you.  Depend  on 
it  that,  to-morrow  evening,  about  an  hour 
before  sunset,  Luigi  and  I  will  be  here,  and  I 
trust  and  hope,  from  my  heart,  I  shall  be  able 
to  communicate  good  tidings." 

Justina  and  Leta  then  bade  the  Count  good- 
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evening  ;  the  Count  for  an  instant  catching 
the  fine  expressive  eyes  of  Leta  fixed  upon 
him,  while  dropping  a  low  curtsey,  she  said — 

"  Pray,  Signore  Count,  if  you  find  my  lute 
and  other  things  in  your  room  in  your 
way,  send  them  into  my  brother  Luigi's 
chamber." 

"  Oh,  not  on  any  account,"  said  the  Count, 
with  one  of  his  gay  smiles.  "  I  intended  thank- 
ing you  for  the  pleasure  they  have  afforded  me, 
so  permit  me  to  do  so  now,"  and  the  Count 
very  adroitly,  as  he  thought,  possessed  himself 
of  Leta's  fair  and  very  small  hand ;  but  the 
maiden  very  quietly  released  it,  and  with 
another  equally  humble  curtsey,  and  a  very 
serious  countenance,  said — 

"As  you  please,  my  Lord,"  and  she  walked 
rapidly  after  Justina,  who  was  talking  earnestly 
to  Luigi. 

Francis  St.  Felix  stood  gazing  after  Leta 
with  a  very  serious  look,  for  the  once  gay  noble 
to  wear  upon  his  countenance. 

"  This  wall  never  do,"  muttered  the  Count, 
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as  he  turned  away.  "  Francis  St.  Felix,  you 
are  inclined  to  fall  in  love  again,  and  with  a 
peasant  girl ;  but  by  Jove  !  a  most  provoking 
and  bewitching  one." 

The    next  moment  Luigi  joined  him,   and 
together  they  returned  to  the  cottage. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

We  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  young  Justina. 
She  was  dejected  and  disappointed,  notwith- 
standing all  Leta  could  say ;  for  the  peasant 
girl  had  a  high,  hopeful  spirit,  and  strove  by 
her  own  cheerful  disposition  to  raise  strong 
hopes  of  the  Marcheses  safety  in  the  mind  of 
Justina. 

"  Depend  on  it  the  Count  will  gain  good 
tidings,  dear  Justina,"  said  Leta ;  "  he  seems 
a  most  kind  and  gallant  gentleman,"  she 
added,  with  a  slight  flush  on  her  cheek.  "  I 
should  never  imagine  him  to  be  the  gay  and 
volatile  noble,  whose  name  you  heard  spoken 
of  in  Venice,  as  a  c  dangerous  man.'  " 

"  It  was  from  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Doge  that  I  first  heard  his  name,"  said 
Justina,  thoughtfully,  "  and  she  only  meant  a 
dangerous  man  to  me ;  and  now,  you  see,  he  is 
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gallantly  risking,  perhaps,  his  life,  to  discover 
traces  of  his  lost  friend.  It  is  very  strange, 
Leta.  But  where  could  they  be  going,  when 
attacked  by  those  men  who  shot  the  Quack 
Doctor.  I  really  am  singularly  puzzled  and 
miserable,  but  was  afraid  to  ask  too  many 
questions  of  a  total  stranger  to  me,  and  one  of 
the  opposite  sex.  It  was  very  perplexing  and 
distressing  to  betray  even  so  much  as  I  did. 
But  here  we  are,  Good  heavens  !  What  has 
happened  ?  Look  !  Minetti  is  running  to  meet 
us." 

A  few  words,  before  proceeding  with  our 
narrative,  to  account  for  the  deep  dejection  and 
grief  of  the  young  Justina.  It  was  not  that 
her  hopes  and  the  love  in  her  young  heart 
were  crushed  in  the  bud,  that  banished  the 
rose  from  her  cheek,  though  she  treasured  the 
memory  of  Ferdinando  (whom  she  considered 
lost  to  her  for  ever,  when  forced  suddenly  to 
quit  Bellevista  without  leaving  a  trace  behind) 
with  an  intense  feeling.  The  separation  from 
her  lover,  though  he  had  never  declared  his 
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passion  in  words — yet  her  heart  told  plainly 
enough  that  he  was  her  lover — of  course 
grieved,  pained,  and  distressed  her  mind.  But 
added  to  this  blow  was  what  she  beheld  her 
mother  suffer  on  the  night  she  received  the 
fatal  letter  that  compelled  her  to  leave  Belle- 
vista  so  suddenly.  That  night  was  passed  by 
the  Signora  Coralli  in  an  agony  of  mind  her 
daughter  had  never  before  seen  her  suffer.  She 
threw  her  arms  round  that  fond  and  devoted 
parent,  mingling  her  tears  with  hers. 

"  Oh !  tell  me  dearest  mother,"  sobbed 
Justina.  "  Let  me  share  your  sorrows  ;  every 
hour  of  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  soothe  and 
to  cheer  you.  I  will  live  but  for  you !  "  and 
with  a  look  of  the  tenderest  devotion,  those 
lustrous  eyes  of  hers  gazed  into  those  of  her 
mother. 

A  shudder  thrilled  through  the  Signora's 
frame,  as  she  pressed  her  child  to  her  heart,  as 
in  a  low  plaintive  voice,  she  said — 

"  Beloved  girl !  I  dare  not.  This  life  may 
be  a  life  of  suffering  and  trial — but  child  of  my 
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heart !  there  is  another  and  a  better,  and  I  dare 
not  forfeit  my  hope  of  that." 

Justina  urged  no  further,  her  mother's 
words  sank  deep  into  her  heart.  She  had  been 
long  aware  that  some  terrible  mystery  en- 
shrouded her  mother's  life ;  but  till  that  night 
she  had  always  been  of  a  cheerful,  resigned, 
and  hopeful  temper  of  mind.  They  wanted 
nothing,  they  lived  in  a  beautiful  retreat.  Fond 
of  all  home  accomplishments,  Justina  had  no 
thought  or  wish  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Bellevista. 

Ferdinando  d'Obizzi  first  changed  the  even 
tenor  of  her  life.  A  new  and  delightful  feeling 
gradually  stole  over  her  young  heart.  When 
he  visited  them,  and  strolled  through  the 
delightful  scenery  around,  Justina  thought  the 
sun  shone  brighter,  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
looked  more  lovely  and  their  perfumes  sweeter, 
when  he  gathered  them  for  her.  No  check 
was  given  to  their  intercourse,  her  mother 
smiled  fondly  on  them,  and  Ferdinando 
d'Obizzi's  conscience  slept,  so  that  altogether, 
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torn  from  her  lover,  in  despair  at  witnessing 
her  mother's  agony  without  the  power  of 
alleviating  her  misery,  Justina,  from  the 
period  of  quitting  Bellevista,  sunk  into  a 
terrible  dejection  of  heart  and  mind. 

Arrived  at  the  cottage  near  the  Lake  of 
Garda,  they  found  all  things  prepared  and 
ready  for  their  reception.  It  was  a  beautiful 
and  secluded  cottage,  and  everything  provided 
for  their  comfort  was  elegant  and  refined.  So 
far  there  was  nothing  to  create  a  painful  feel- 
ing as  far  as  their  change  of  abode  was  con- 
cerned; but  Justina,  as  the  days  and  weeks 
rolled  on,  saw  but  little  change  in  her  mother's 
spirits,  and  that  her  health  began  to  show  the 
pressure  on  her  mind. 

One  day  mother  and  daughter  strolled  as 
far  as  Dame  Cassalli's  cottage,  and  Justina's 
mother  feeling  fatigued,  entered  the  cottage  to 
rest ;  to  their  extreme  astonishment,  they  be- 
held Leta  Cassalli.  Struck  with  her  beauty, 
her  grace,  and  accomplishments,  the  two  girls 
at  once  conceived  a  strong  admiration  of  each 
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other,  and  soon  became  acquainted.  Two  or 
three  more  visits  were  paid  to  Dame  Cassallis 
cottage.  A  lone;  conference  ensued  between 
the  Signora  and  Dame  Cassalli,  which  ended 
in  Leta  taking  up  her  abode  with  Justina,  and 
a  strong  affection  sprung  up  in  their  hearts. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  period 
of  the  Count  St.  Felix's  visit  to  Dame  Cassalli's 
cottage. 

After  this  short,  but  required  digression,  we 
return  to  Justina,  who  entering  the  garden, 
perceived  the  attendant  running  towards  her 
with  evident  agitation  in  her  manner. 

"  Oh,  Signora,"  cried  the  domestic  as  she 
gained  the  side  of  her  young  lady,  "  for  the 
love  of  the  Madonna,  make  haste,  your  dear 
mother  is — " 

"  Good  God !  what  of  my  mother,"  uttered 
Justina  with  a  pallid  face,  at  the  same  time 
hastening  forward. 

a  Do  not  be  alarmed ;  she  has  only  fainted 
from  some  good  news  she  has  heard." 

"Foolish    girl,''    said    Leta,    following    the 
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alarmed  Justina,  "  you  began  at  the  wrong  end 
of  your  address,  and  frightened  your  young 


mistress." 


In  a  minute  or  two  Justina  reached  her 
mother's  chamber,  and  beheld  her  reclining  on 
a  couch,  and  her  faithful  Mariana  kneeling 
beside  her,  holding  a  strong  essence  to  her 
nostrils. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at,  Signora," 
said  Mariana,f  as  Justina  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  beside  her,  "  she  is  recovering  rapidly. 
See,  she  opens  her  eyes.  Joy  rarely  kills ;  and 
the  intelligence  she  has  received,  from  its 
being  so  unexpected,  and  the  blessed  news  it 
imparted,  quite  overcame  her." 

Justina,  with  her  mother's  hand  clasped  in 
her  own,  watched  the  returning  colour  come 
into  her  faded  cheek.  She  was  soon  conscious 
of  her  daughter's  presence,  and  rapidly  re- 
covering, threw  her  arms  round  the  delighted 
girl's  neck,  whispering  in  a  low  voice — 

"  This   moment,    beloved   child,   repays  me 
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for  seventeen  years  of  suffering.  Thank  the 
Almighty  God,  I  am  free." 

The  faithful  Mariana  rose  from  her  knees, 
cast  a  look  of  intense  devotion  and  affection 
on  her  mistress,  and  then  left  mother  and 
daughter  together. 

Justina,  as  she  clasped  her  mother  in  her 
arms,  and  fondly  kissed  her  cheek,  saw  that  in 
her  right  hand  she  held  a  folded  paper,  and 
that  on  her  finger  she  wore  a  ring  she  had 
never  before  seen. 

"  My  beloved  child,"  said  the  Signora 
Coralli,  after  completely  recovering,  "  I  have 
something  to  tell  you,  that  will  raise  hopes  and 
wishes  in  your  heart  hitherto  unknown.  Your 
father,  my  adored,  and  for  seventeen  years  my 
lamented  husband,  not  only  lives,  but  has 
escaped  from  a  fearful  slavery,  and  is  now  safe 
in  the  kingdom  of  France,  thanks  be  to  God ! 
How  grateful  my  heart  is." 

"  Oh,  what  joy  is  this,"  said  the  daughter 
with  clasped  hands,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  of 
unalloyed  joy.      "  My  father  alive  !     Oh,  dear 
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mother,  what  glad  tidings,  and  so  unexpectedly 
received." 

"  Glad  indeed,"  repeated  the  mother.  "  In- 
sane as  the  hope  appeared,  I  constantly  thought 
it  would  come.  My  heart  treasured  the  desire 
despite  of  cruel  wrong,  heartless  tyranny,  and 
seventeen  years  of  persecution.  Now,  my 
child,  I  am  free  to  speak  of  the  past.  No 
longer  held  by  extorted  oaths,  we  are  free  to 
fly  this  hated  country.  This  evening  I  will 
give  you  and  Leta  a  history  of  the  past.  It  is 
a  short  history,  but  comprises  much  misery, 
much  crime,  and  heartless  tyranny  ;  but  the 
chain  is  broken." 

Mother  and  daughter  embraced  each  other 
with  a  feeling  of  happiness  hitherto  unknown 
to  them. 

A  few  hours  later,  the  Signora  Coralli  sat  in 
her  own  chamber  with  Justina  holding  one  of 
her  hands  and  Leta  Cassalli  the  other,  with  her 
beautiful  loving  eyes  fixed  affectionately  on 
mother  and  daughter.  The  log  fire  threw  a 
cheerful,  pleasant  light  over  the  chamber,  and 
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then  the  Signora  Coralli  began  her  narrative, 
as  follows — 

"  My  father  was  a  Venetian  nobleman  of  very 
good  family,  possessing  a  considerable  fortune, 
by  name  Count  Phillippo  Borsa.  My  mother 
was  a  lady  connected  with  some  of  the  first 
families  of  Padua,  and  born  in  that  city.  I  was, 
perhaps,  six  years  old,  when  I  lost  a  most 
affectionate  mother,  a  terrible  loss  to  me,  and 
alas  !  a  fatal  one  to  my  father.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  I  was  placed  in  a  convent,  the  most 
esteemed  for  the  purposes  of  education  in 
Venice.  In  the  same  convent  were  the  lovely 
Ellena  d' Alberto  and  Sabina  Gheradesen,  the 
present  Dogeresse.  We  three  became  greatly 
attached;  but  Ellena,  the  mother  of  Ferdi- 
nando,  I  loved  with  all  the  devotion  of  the 
fondest  sister.  Sabina  Gheradesen  was  two 
years  older  than  either  Ellena  or  myself.  She 
left  the  convent  before  us.  The  mother  of 
Ferdinando  and  I  left  it  at  the  same  time ;  we 
were  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age.  We 
continued  fondly  attached   till  Ellena  married 
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the  Marchese  d'Obizzi.  Oh,  memory !  it 
appears  as  if  but  yesterday  that  I  stood  brides- 
maid at  the  altar  with  the  ill-fated  pair.  They 
were  the  handsomest  couple  that  human  eyes 
could  rest  upon ;  and,  oh,  how  fondly  they 
loved  each  other. 

"  I  must  now  speak  entirely  of  myself.  My 
father's  mansion  was,  at  this  time,  much  fre- 
quented by  strangers  and  foreigners.  He 
himself  was  singularly  changed :  he  was  fre- 
quently gloomy,  abstracted  and  subject  to 
great  absence  of  mind.  Amongst  those  who 
frequented  my  father's  mansion  were  two  very 
handsome  young  men,  both  Frenchmen  ;  one 
went  by  the  name  of  Montcassin,  the  other 
called  himself  Balthazar  Juven.  I  must  not 
dwell  on  the  scenes  and  events  that  followed 
each  other  with  extraordinary  quickness.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  simply  narrate  events. 

"  Balthazar  Juven  was  not  remarkable  for 
the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  person,  but  for 
the  beauty  and  sweet  expression  of  his  noble 
features.      What  brought  him  first  acquainted 
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with  my  father  I  cannot  say,  but  I  know  that 
after  our  first  acquaintance,  he  continued  to 
frequent  our  mansion  and  to  gain  my  love. 
Alas !  all  who  frequented  the  mansion  of  my 
unhappy  father,  were  conspirators  against  the 
Republic. 

"  One  evening  a  strange  Signore  joined  our 
circle,  at  least  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
him.  Balthazar  Juven  told  me  afterwards, 
that  the  Signore  was  the  Count  of  Brescia, 
Bertran  de  Trevisano.  This  mans  presence 
was  painful  to  me.  Balthazar  Juven  was  at 
this  period  my  accepted  lover.  He  was  forced, 
he  said,  to  absent  himself  from  Venice  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  During  his  absence,  this 
Bertran  de  Trevisano  persecuted  me  with  his 
attentions.  I  spoke  to  my  father,  he  merely 
said,  with  a  gloomy,  abstracted  look — '  Bear 
with  him  yet  awhile.  He  is  a  dangerous  man. 
I  am  in  his  power.'  I  was  horror-struck. 
Then  it  was  I  first  discovered  that  my  beloved 
father  was  a  conspirator. 

"  So    annoyed   was  I  by  Trevisano's  more 
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than  verbal  declarations,  that  I  told  him  to 
beware  how  he  dare  insult  the  betrothed  of 
Balthazar  Juven.  With  the  laugh  of  a  fiend 
he  caught  me  by  the  arm,  saying,  '  Take  care, 
lady,  how  you  rouse  my  vengeance.  I  can 
hang  your  lover,  or  stretch  his  dainty  limbs 
upon  the  rack  ! ' 

"  I  was  horrified  ;  and  when  Balthazar  re- 
turned, I  told  him  all.  He  became  very  pale ; 
but  after  a  time  he  said,  f  Justina,  you  must 
unite  your  destiny  with  mine,  and  fly  this  land.' 
*  I  will,  Balthazar,'  I  said,  '  but  my  father  must 
fly  with  us ;  for  I  know  you  are  all  engaged  in 
some  perilous  and  fearful  scheme  against  the 
Government.'  '  Be  it  so,'  he  said.  '  Let  me 
call  you  mine,  and  I  will  save  him  and  others.' 

"  We  were  married  ;  and  then  I  learnt  that 
his  real  name  wras  Lesdiguieres.  For  a  few 
weeks  my  father  was  not  to  be  informed  of  our 
marriage.  Bertran  de  Trevisano  I  saw  no 
more.  Alas  !  Before  seven  weeks  had  expired, 
the  whole  of  the  conspirators  were  seized,  and 
incarcerated  in  the  Dungeons  of  St.  Mark. 
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"  From  that  fatal  time  to  this  I  never  beheld 
my  ill-fated  husband.  Hundreds  perished ; 
some  tortured,  many  drowned  in  the  canals, 
some  exiled.  None  knew  what  was  the  fate  of 
those  concerned  in  that  fearful  plot. 

"  I  need  not  attempt  describing  to  you  my 
intense  sufferings.  I  was  carried  senseless  from 
my  father's  mansion,  which  was  confiscated  to 
the  State,  together  with  all  his  other  estates. 
For  upwards  of  two  weeks  I  lay,  where  my 
faithful  Mariana  conveyed  me,  struggling 
between  life  and  death. 

"  When  able  to  listen  and  understand, 
Mariana  told  me  that  my  father  was  saved,  that 
the  Marchese  de  Trevisano  had  succeeded  in 
saving  him.  Mariana  could  not  name  my 
husband,  but  I  could  perceive  by  her  anguished 
looks  she  considered  him  dead  ! 

"  I  was  conveyed  to  a  mansion  about  two  or 
three  miles  from  Trieste,  a  lonely  part  of  the 
country.  There  I  was  pressed  to  the  bosom  of 
my  heart-broken  parent.  He  was  but  a  shadow 
of   his   former    self.       His    first    words    were, 
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6  Speak  not  of  the  past ;  there  is  torture  and 
death  in  the  slightest  word.' 

"  The  Marchese  de  Trevisano  was  a  cousin 
of  my  father's  on  the  female  side.  I  believe 
the  Marchese's  first  wife  was  my  father's  cousin, 
but  I  was  kept  very  ignorant  of  all  our  con- 
nexions :  and  after  that  terrible  conspiracy  they 
were  dispersed,  and  quitted  Venice  in  fear. 

"The  Marchese  de  Trevisano  was  at  this 
time  one  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  enor- 
mously wealthy.  He  came  frequently  to  our 
house,  but  I  generally  avoided  his  presence.  At 
this  time,  my  beloved  child,  I  did  not  know  I 
should  become  a  mother.  I  soon  perceived 
that  my  father  lived  under  the  espionage  of 
State  Inquisition  ;  his  life  was  miserable.  He 
once,  and  only  once,  spoke  of  my  husband, 
and  then  it  was  to  say  that  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  he  had  perished  under  the  torture. 

"  Merciful  God !  what  misery  I  suffered ! 
Yet  a  feeling  took  root  in  my  heart  that  my 
husband  lived  ;  perhaps  in  exile,  or  the  Dun- 
geon   of    St.    Mark.      One   evening — I    shall 
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never  forget  that  night,  that  hour — my  father 
entered  my  room.  I  was  engaged  in  prayer, 
but  arose  at  his  entrance.  I  was  shocked  ;  he 
looked  so  fearfully  pale  and  excited.  He  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

"  I  threw  my  arms  round  his  neck,  and  im- 
plored him  to  tell  me  what  new  misfortune  had 
occurred. 

" £  My  child,  my  child,  will  you  save  your 
wretched  father  ? '  he  cried.  '  Save  him  from  the 
rack,  from  a  death  of  torture.' 

"  '  Merciful  Heaven ! '  I  exclaimed,  in  agony. 
c  Explain  what  has  occurred  ! ' 

'- '  I  am  watched  ;  spies  surround  us.  The 
Council  intend  to  put  me  to  the  torture,  to 
extract  a  secret  from  me  ;  but  I  will  perish 
under  the  torture  sooner  than  reveal  it.' 

"  £  What  can  I  do,  beloved  father  ? '  I  asked, 
a  chill  like  that  of  death  creeping  over  my 
frame.  '  Say,  what  am  I  to  do.  My  life  is  at 
your  service.' 

"  '  The  Marchese,'  said  my  father,   in   a  low 
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tone,  'can  alone  save  me.  On  one  condition 
he  will  enable  me  to  fly  this  country  for  ever, 
and  provide  me  with  the  means  to  live.' 

"  '  And  that  condition  ? '  I  said,  feeling  ready 
to  faint. 

"  '  Justina,  the  Marchese  demands  your  hand 
as  the  price  of  saving  your  wretched  father's 
life.' 

" c  Merciful  Providence  ! '  I  exclaimed,  clasp- 
ing my  hands.  '  /  become  the  wife  of  the 
Marchese  !  It  cannot  be.    I  am  a  wife  already.' 

" f  You  were,'  said  my  father,  in  an  un- 
natural tone.  '  Balthazar  Juven  was  executed. 
I  have  been  furnished  with  proof.' 

"  I  fainted.  Oh,  let  me  pass  over  the  horrors 
of  the  next  three  weeks.  Two  months  a 
widow !  as  I  thought,  I  stood  at  the  altar  to 
become  the  wife  of  the  Marchese.  I  was  more 
like  a  corpse  than  a  living  bride.  The  ceremony 
over,  I  relapsed  into  insensibility,  from  that 
into  a  raging  fever.  Several  months  elapsed 
ere  I  regained  my  senses.  I  soon  learned  that 
I  should,  if  I  lived,  become  a  mother.     I   im- 
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mediately  told  my  faithful  Mariana  to  bring  the 
Marchese  Trevisano  to  my  bedside,  for  in  that 
short  period  of  five  months  that  I  lay  struggling 
between  life  and  death,  my  father  had  ceased 
to  exist.  A  fever,  raging  at  Trieste  and  along 
the  coast,  had  claimed  him  as  a  victim.  The 
Marchese  de  Trevisano,  that  strange  and 
haughty  noble,  came  at  my  desire,  and  stood 
by  my  bedside ;  and  there,  in  a  tone  so  calm 
that  it  astonished  myself,  I  told  this  husband, 
in  name  only,  that  I  was  a  wife,  and  should,  if 
I  lived,  be  a  mother.  I  looked  steadily  into 
his  stern  countenance  ;  not  a  muscle  moved,  no 
change  came  over  his  features,  his  dark  eyes 
alone  seemed  to  sink  into  my  very  soul ;  but 
there  was  neither  wrath,  nor  vengeance,  nor 
pity,  in  their  expression. 

"  '  And  you  committed  this  foul  wrong,'  said 
the  Marchese,  '  for  what  ? ' 

"  '  To  save  my  father.' 

"  A  simple  curl  of  his  lip,  and  a  flush  from 
his  dark  eyes,  as  he  asked,  '  And  who  was  your 
husband  ? ' 
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"Without  hesitation,  though  I  felt  deadly 
sick  and  faint,  I  answered,  6  My  husband  was 
Balthazar  Juven.' 

"  Then,  indeed,  as  I  pronounced  that  name, 
did  his  features  change.  His  cheeks  grew 
livid  with  the  conflict  of  passion  raging  in  his 
breast.  He  clenched  his  hands  ;  he  trembled 
with  rage ;  his  nostrils  distended,  and  for 
several  moments  he  could  not  utter  a  word. 
He  looked  as  if  he  could  have  crushed  me. 

"  c  Woman  ! '  he  at  last  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
of  intense  bitterness,  '  had  your  husband  been 
even  an  assassin,  I  could  have  pardoned  you — 
even  protected  your  child.  But  now — Oh !  if 
your  father  had  lived,'  and  he  stamped  in 
violent  fury  on  the  "floor,  ( I  would  have  had 
him  racked  till ' — he  passed  his  hand  across  his 
brow,  from  which  the  drops  of  perspiration  fell. 
'Woman,  your  husband  lives — ' 

"  With  a  shriek  that  nearly  burst  my  brain, 
I  threw  myself  from  my  couch,  and  fell  sense- 
less at  his  feet." 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  Signora  Coralli — 
for  we  will  still  call  her  by  that  name — could 
resume  her  narrative.  The  remembrance  of 
those  scenes  and  events  were  impressed  too 
painfully  upon  her  heart  not  to  cause  her  to 
suffer  greatly  in  recording  them.  Justina  and 
Leta  wept  without  restraint,  mingling  soothing 
words  and  consolation  amidst  their  deep  feeling 
for  the  narrator's  suffering.  After  a  time 
Justina's  mother  resumed. 

"  Two  months  elapsed  ere  I  recovered  the 
shock,  but  my  reason  was  gone.  I  sat  up,  ate, 
drank,  my  health  restored,  but  I  knew  no  one 
about  me.  In  that  strange  state  I  was  re- 
moved into  another  habitation,  and  became  a 
mother.  As  I  said,  when  recollection  did  come 
back,  I  beheld  Mariana  with  you,  my  child,  in 
her  arms.     You  had  a  brother,   but  he  died, 
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poor  babe,  a  week  after  his  birth.  Mariana 
brought  you  to  me,  and,  folding  you  to  my 
heart,  I  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep,  from  which  I 
awoke  considerably  restored  in  mind. 

"  We  were  now,  M  ariana  informed  me,  in  a 
cottage  in  a  most  secluded  and  wild  part  of  the 
country,  some  five  miles  from  the  Marchese's 
mansion.  Mariana  also  told  me  that  it  was 
reported  I  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  child, 
and  that  a  mock  funeral,  at  night,  had  actually 
been  performed,  while  we,  at  midnight,  were 
conveyed  in  a  close  litter  to  the  cottage  I  was 
then  in. 

"  I  felt  no  regret  at  being  considered  dead, 
for  I  had  you,  my  child,  in  my  arms,  and  I 
knew  that  my  adored  husband  lived,  and  that 
I  was  no  longer,  even  in  name,  the  Marchese's 
wife. 

"  About  a  month  after  regaining  my  senses, 
the  Marchese  de  Trevisano  came  to  the  cottage, 
at  night.  I  was  sitting  nursing  you,  my  child, 
before  the  fire,  and  conversing  with  Mariana. 
An   elderly    female   domestic,    the    only    one 
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in  the  cottage,  opened  the  door,  and  the 
Marchese  entered  the  room.  When  I  beheld 
him  I  turned  very  pale,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  and  pressing  you  to  my  heart.  I  feared 
I  knew  not  what. 

"  He  looked  upon  us  all  three  for  a  moment, 
without  a  word.  There  was  neither  resent- 
ment nor  hate  in  the  expression  of  his  features  ; 
rather,  I  thought,  as  my  eyes  for  a  moment 
met  his,  a  look  of  pity  was  in  his  glance. 

<"  Mariana,'  said  he,  fc  take  the  child  and 
leave  us  for  a  few  minutes  alone.' 

"  I  scarcely  breathed  as  I  resigned  the  child, 
but  I  gained  courage  from  the  mildness  of  his 
manner  and  his  look.  He  seated  himself,  and 
after  a  short  and  painful  pause,  said,  speaking 
slowly  and  dispassionately — 

" '  Justina,  you  need  not  look  alarmed  or 
tremble  at  my  presence,  we  meet  now  for  the 
last  time  ;  so  hear  me  patiently  and  with  re- 
signation, for  what  I  am  about  to  propose  to 
you  must  be.  After  a  careful  investigation  of 
facts,  I  hold  you,  Justina,  guiltless  of  all  blame. 
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You  nearly  destroyed  yourself  to  save  your 
father  from  imaginary  misery ;  and  he  from 
selfishness — it  pains  me  to  say  so — sacrificed 
you,  and  did  me  a  foul  wrong.' 

"  I  clasped  my  hands,  but  uttered  not  a 
word.  I  felt  my  heart  throb  almost  to  bursting. 

" '  I  need  not  tell  you,  Justina,  that  the 
world  considers  you  dead — Mariana,  of 
course,  has  told  you  that.  For  State  reasons, 
as  well  as  for  my  own  honour,  such  a  de- 
ception was  necessary.  Your  father  played 
a  coward's  part.  I  saw  you,  and,  on  my 
soul,  Justina,  I  loved  you  fondly  and  de- 
votedly.' 

"  I  felt  fainting  ;  still  the  Marchese  betrayed 
no  emotion,  as  he  spoke  these  words. 

" '  When  I  spoke  to  your  father  on  the 
subject  of  a  union  with  you,  I  asked 
whether  you  had  any  previous  attachment — for 
at  times  you  looked  sad  and  care-worn — 
but  no,'  he  added,  i  we  will  not  speak  of 
what  I  felt — let  me  go  on,  and  end  this  our 
last  interview.     Your  father  then  said  you  had 

VOL.  11.  l 
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entertained  an  affection  for  a  gentleman  who 
had  died  some  months  ago.  Now  your  father 
— God  forgive  him  the  lie — knew  you  were 
privately  married,  but  he  did  not  let  you  know 
that  he  had  discovered  this  secret  marriage.  I 
then  thought  if  you  could  not  love  me,  that, 
at  least,  time  would  create  esteem  and  perhaps 
affection.  Your  father,  who  always  had  a  ter- 
rible fear  of  being  again  seized  and  subjected 
to  the  torture  to  reveal  certain  names,  stipu- 
lated that  the  moment  you  became  my  wife  he 
should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  leaving 
the  country  for  ever,  and  a  pension  to  support 
him.  To  this  I  willingly  assented.  It  seems 
by  his  papers,  and  an  interview  I  had  with  him 
just  before  his  death,  that  he  wrought  upon 
your  feelings  by  a  false  statement.  He  did 
not  even  then  tell  me  you  were  a  wife,  for 
death  came  suddenly.  Thus,  Justina,  we  have 
both  been  cruelly  wronged.' 

"  I  was  weeping  bitterly,  but,  suddenly 
rising,  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  with 
all  the  power  of  language  nature    gave    me,  I 
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implored  him  to  tell  me  where  my  husband 
really  was,  since  he  assured  me  that  he 
lived.  He  raised  me  up,  seemed  moved,  but 
answered — 

" '  This  I  cannot  do.  It  is  a  State  secret ; 
but  this  I  tell  you,  to  show  that  I  bear  no 
malice  to  a  man  who  never  wronged  me  indi- 
vidually. Balthazar  Juven  is  your  husband; 
were  it  known  that  his  name  is  Lesdiguieres 
he  would  instantly  cease  to  live.' 

"  ;  Oh  !  my  God  ! '  I  exclaimed,  '  it  may  be- 
come known.' 

"  i  No,'  said  the  Marchese,  '  it  is  not  even 
suspected  that  his  name  of  Juven  is  a  false  one. 
There,'  said  he,  in  continuance,  drawing  a 
folded  paper  from  his  vest,  '  keep  yourself  the 
only  record  that  can  betray  him.' 

"  I  took  the  paper,  trembling  in  every  limb. 
Good  Heaven  !  It  was  the  certificate  of  my 
marriage  with  Balthazar  Lesdiguieres,  witnessed 
by  Montcassin  and  another  Frenchman,  by 
name  Lamartine.  fi  They  are  dead,'  said  the 
Marchese,  in  a  low  voice. 
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"  *  And  the  priest V  I  exclaimed,  shuddering. 
" '  Died  while  giving  me   that,'  returned  the 
Marchese. 

"  c  But ;  my  God  ! '  I  murmured,  c  my  hus- 
band may  escape ! ' 

" '  Escape  ! '  repeated  the  Marchese,  in  a 
voice  that  startled  me,  '  No,  Justina,  he  may 
die ;  but  escape,  never.  Now  listen  to  me 
calmly,  for  I  must  be  brief.  The  honour  and 
glory  of  our  name  has  recently  been  cruelly 
tarnished  by  the  madness  and  errors  of  my 
younger  brother.  He  has  committed  a  fearful 
crime,  and,  but  for  my  power,  would  have  suf- 
fered an  ignominious  death.  He  has  been  con- 
demned to  ten  years'  imprisonment.' 

"  He  then  informed  me  of  the  cruel  fate  of 
my  beloved  friend,  the  Marchesa  d'Obizzi.  So 
shocked,  so  horror-struck  was  I  by  the  recital, 
that  even  my  own  sorrows  and  situation  were 
for  the  moment  forgotten.  The  Marchese  did 
not  say  what  became  of  the  Countess  d'Alberti 
or  Ellena's  noble  boy,  then  a  child  of  four  or 
five  years  old.     The    Marchese,    I  perceived, 
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was  anxious  to  dismiss  that  subject,  for  he  at 
once  resumed  the  purport  of  his  visit. 

" '  I  have  come,  Justina,  to  require  from 
you  and  your  attendant  Mariana,  a  solemn 
oath — that  never,  during  my  life,  will  you  re- 
sume your  real  name  or  that  of  your  husband  ; 
and  that  neither  by  word  or  deed  communicate 
your  existence  to  any  living  being,  or  deal  in 
any  way  with  the  past.  Your  father's  entire 
property  has  been  confiscated.  There  is  not  a 
connection  of  yours  left  in  Venice.  You  have 
neither  kindred  nor  friends  to  regret.  You 
must  take  another  name,  and  retire  and  live  in 
a  cottage  I  have  taken  for  you  in  the  country, 
I  have  said  for  a  Signora  Coralli.  That  name 
is  as  good  as  another ;  you  will  be  paid  an 
ample  sum  half-yearly  by  the  banker,  the  Signore 
Manfredi,  of  Fusina.' 

"  I  was  silent,  I  knew  not  what  to  do  or  say. 
The  Marchese  was  at  this  time  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age  ;  a  man  likely  to  live  many 
years,  and  during  those  years,  supposing  I 
lived,  I  was  a  slave. 
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" '  And  my  child,'  said  I,  my  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  '  should  I  die  ? ' 

"  6  Justina,'  said  the  Marchese,  with  a  kind 
tone  of  voice,  c  I  am  not  cruel  by  nature.  You 
and  your  child  shall  be  amply  provided  for. 
In  case  of  my  own  or  your  death,  but  never 
during  my  life,  must  the  history  of  your  life  be 
imparted  to  her.  Seek  not  to  deceive  me  ;  for 
believe  me,  you  will  only  bring  ruin  on  your- 
self and  child.  And — '  he  added  emphatically, 
1  certain  death  on  your  child's  father.' 

"  f  Ah  !  my  God  !  I  bow  to  your  wishes.  I 
will  take  the  oath  ;  I  will  take  the  oath.' 

"  '  At  my  death,'  said  the  Marchese,  '  you 
are  free.  Do  then  as  you  please,  but  whilst  I 
live,  I  will  not  have  men's  sarcasms  expressed 
against  me.' 

"  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  my  beloved  child, 
that  we  were  removed  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
Fusina,  and  after  visiting  the  banker  who  sup- 
plied me  with  funds,  supposed  to  be  lodged  in 
his  bank  by  my  order,  we  took  possession  of 
a  handsome  cottage  within  nine  miles  or  so  of 
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the  town.  There,  as  you  know,  passed  thir- 
teen years  of  our  life  in  total  seclusion.  The 
sum  yearly  placed  in  the  banker's  hands  was 
greatly  more  than  our  retired  life  required,  and 
I  allowed  every  ducat  I  did  not  absolutely 
want  to  remain  in  the  banker's  hands.  I  heard 
by  mere  chance  that  the  Marchese  de  Trevisano 
had  become  Duke  of  Malamocco,  but  we 
never  saw  him  again. 

"  At  the  expiration  of  the  thirteenth  year, 
I  received  a  letter  from  him  containing  a  few 
lines,  telling  me  that  I  was  to  remove  to  a  cot- 
tage hired  for  me  at  Malghera,  and  that  my 
daughter  might  be  sent  to  a  convent  in  Venice 
to  be  educated.  I  was  rejoiced  when  we  moved 
to  Bellevista,  not  only  at  its  being  a  lovely  spot> 
but  from  a  rising  ground  near  it  I  could  dis- 
tinctly look  across  the  Lagunes,  and  fix  my 
sight,  not  upon  the  palaces  of  the  great,  but 
upon  the  dungeons  and  leads  of  St.  Mark, 
where  I  fancied  in  my  mind  that  my  ill-fated 
husband  lingered  away  his  life. 

"  Thus  time  rolled  on.     Suddenly  we  heard 
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that  the  Duke  of  Malamocco  was  dead.  My 
first  feeling  was  one  of  blessed  relief;  but  I 
severely  reproved  myself  for  this  feeling,  for 
taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  Duke 
had  acted  generously  by  me.  Still  I  was  free 
— free  to  search  the  earth  for  my  husband,  if 
he  was  an  exile  or  a  prisoner — to  exert  heart 
and  soul  to  see  or  hear  of  him. 
'  "  For  nearly  a  month  after  the  Duke's  death, 
I  remained  planning  and  projecting  a  thousand 
visionary  schemes.  You  were  in  your  con- 
vent, and  your  greatest  friend  there  was 
Pauline  Contarini.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
my  old  friend,  Sabina  Gheradesen,  who  had 
married  the  Count  Contarini  before  he  was 
Doge  of  Venice.  I  did  not  write  fully  to  my 
old  friend  at  that  time.  I  wrote  to  tell  her 
that  I  was  still  alive,  and  that  my  daughter 
was  her  daughter's  companion  and  loved 
friend,  but  that  for  the  present  I  wished  to 
keep  my  existence  secret,  on  account  of  wish- 
ing to  discover  some  trace    of    my  husband, 
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Balthazar  Juven,  whose  name  of  Lesdiguieres, 
I  did  not  declare. 

u  I  waited  her  answer  with  intense  eagerness. 
It  came,  and  breathed — after  expressions  of  un- 
bounded amazement — her  joy  and  delight  at 
my  '  resuscitation,'  as  she  called  it,  entreating 
me  to  come,  in  private,  and  see  her,  and  tell 
her  my  extraordinary  life.  She  said  she  ex- 
pected that  on  the  death  of  the  Doge  Antonio 
Priuli,  whose  days  were  drawing  to  a  close, 
that  her  husband  would  be  elected  Doge,  and 
that  then  it  might  be  in  her  power  to  gain 
some  tidings  of  Balthazar  Juven. 

"  I  wasted  some  little  time  longer,  and  then 
sent  Mariana  to  Fusina,  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments with  the  banker.  Imagine  my  faithful 
friend's  horror,  when  she  learned  that  the  bank 
had  closed  the  week  before,  and  that  the 
Signore  Manfredi  was  bankrupt  and  ruined. 
Imagine,  too,  my  dismay  at  this  intelligence. 
I  knew  not  what  to  do.  The  Duke  had  pro- 
mised to  leave  us  ample   means  ;    but  I  was 
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resolved  never  to  touch  it,  and  for  that  reason 
saved  from  my  yearly  pension.  Thus  we  were 
left  without  the  means  of  support.  I  had  not 
fifty  ducats  in  the  house.  While  yet  undecided 
how  to  act,  you  were  still  in  Venice. 

"  One  evening,  rather  late,  Mariana  and  I 
were  startled  by  a  loud  summons  at  the  outward 
door  of  the  cottage — we  had  no  fear  of  robbers 
or  evil-disposed  persons — I  therefore  thought 
it  might  be  some  agent  of  the  late  Duke's. 
Mariana  opened  the  hall  door,  when  a  tall  gen- 
tleman, completely  enveloped  in  a  dark  mantle, 
requested  to  see  the  Signora  Coralli.  Mariana 
did  not  see  his  face,  and,  like  myself,  thinking 
he  was  an  agent,  ushered  him  into  the  saloon. 
Throwing  aside  his  mantle,  he  advanced 
towards  me.  Gracious  Providence !  Every 
drop  of  blood  seemed  to  forsake  my  face  and 
temples.  I  felt  ready  to  drop,  for  the  light 
fell  upon  the  never  to  be  forgotten  features  of 
Bertran  de  Trevisano  now  Duke  of  Malamocco ! 
How  bitterly  at  that  moment  did  I  deplore  not 
having    gone    to    reside    in    Venice   even    in 
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obscurity,  for  my  heart  foreboded  some  terrible 
evil. 

" '  So,  Madam,'  said  the  Duke,  with  his 
fearful  mocking  smile.  '  I  see  you  have  not 
forgotten  me.'  As  he  spoke,  he  threw  himself 
into  a  chair,  while  my  poor  Mariana  stood  as 
if  changed  into  a  stone. 

"  Woman,'  said  the  Duke,  turning  to  her, 
4  you  may  leave  the  room  ;  but,  take  heed,  let 
no  one  leave  the  house.  My  attendants  are 
close  at  hand,  and  they  have  orders  not  to  allow 
any  one  to  pass.' 

"For  several  moments  I  felt  it  impossible 
to  recover  myself;  but  a  sense  of  my  wrongs, 
and  my  hatred  of  this  cruel,  bad  man,  revived 
some  of  my  former  spirit  in  me,  and  thus  I 
fortified  myself  against  the  worst. 

"  '  You  will  admit,  Madam,'  began  the  Duke, 
'  that  there  has  been  a  profound  mystery  main- 
tained by  my  deceased  brother  with  respect  to 
your  marriage  with  him.  You  were  reported 
to  have  died  in  giving  birth  to  twin  children. 
Now  this  statement  was  not  generally  credited ; 
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fearlessly  replied.     '  The  only  husband  I  ever 
had/ 

"  He  started  from  his  seat  with  a  gesture  of 
furious  passion,  exclaiming — 

" '  Now,  by  the  Saints,  Madam,  you  are 
uttering  a  foul  falsehood  ! ' 

"  c  I  speak  God's  truth.  My  husband  still 
lives,  and  that  husband  is  Balthazar  Juven  ! ' 

"  Bertran  de  Trevisano  stood  as  if  thunder- 
struck, his  eyes  bent  upon  me  with  a  strange 
and  singular  expression. 

"'Balthazar  Juven!'  he  slowly  repeated, 
'  your  husband  !  Woman,  woman,  you  are 
false  as  the  serpent !  I — I  knew  he  was  your 
paramour,  but — it's  a  lie  to  say  he  was  your 
husband.' 

"  With  a  flushed  cheek,  and  a  heart  swelling 
with  outraged  feelings,  I  started  from  my  chair, 
reached  my  cabinet,  and  took  out  a  paper,  and 
before  the  thought  struck  me  of  the  madness 
of  the  act,  I  handed  to  him  the  certificate  of 
my  marriage.  I  had  hardly  done  so,  when  the 
thought    came   across   my   mind,   that  I   had 
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thus  betrayed  the  real  name  of  my  husband. 
Pale  as  death  I  staggered  and  fell  back  into  my 
chair,  with  my  eyes  eagerly  bent  upon  the 
Duke. 

"  He  took  the  paper,  and  the  moment  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  lines,  a  gleam  of  ferocious 
triumph  shot  from  his  dark  eyes.  I  hardly 
breathed,  yet  I  still  hoped  the  name  of  Lesdi- 
guieres  would  not  strike  him,  as  it  did  his 
brother,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  mysteri- 
ous policy  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Having 
read  the  paper  to  the  end,  he  said — 

"  '  So,  Madam,  you  married  my  late  brother 
just  two  months  and  thirteen  days  after  be- 
coming the  wife  of  Balthazar  Lesdiguieres — 
not  Juven.  It  strikes  me,  that  if  the  Council 
of  Ten  were  aware  that  Balthazar  Juven's  real 
name  was  Lesdiguieres,  he  would  scarcely  be 
at  this  moment  in  existence.  You  had  good 
nerves,  Madam,'  he  sneeringly  added,  '  to 
stand  at  the  altar  and  plight  your  troth  to  one 
man,  knowing  that  your  first  husband  was  still 
alive.' 
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thus  betrayed  the  real  name  of  my  husband. 
Pale  as  death  I  staggered  and  fell  back  into  my 
chair,  with  my  eyes  eagerly  bent  upon  the 
Duke. 

"  He  took  the  paper,  and  the  moment  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  lines,  a  gleam  of  ferocious 
triumph  shot  from  his  dark  eyes.  I  hardly 
breathed,  yet  I  still  hoped  the  name  of  Lesdi- 
guieres  would  not  strike  him,  as  it  did  his 
brother,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  mysteri- 
ous policy  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Having 
read  the  paper  to  the  end,  he  said — 

" '  So,  Madam,  you  married  my  late  brother 
just  two  months  and  thirteen  days  after  be- 
coming the  wife  of  Balthazar  Lesdiguieres — 
not  Juven.  It  strikes  me,  that  if  the  Council 
of  Ten  were  aware  that  Balthazar  Juven's  real 
name  was  Lesdiguieres,  he  would  scarcely  be 
at  this  moment  in  existence.  You  had  good 
nerves,  Madam,'  he  sneeringly  added,  '  to 
stand  at  the  altar  and  plight  your  troth  to  one 
man,  knowing  that  your  first  husband  was  still 
alive.' 
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"  '  My  Lord,'  I  interrupted,  '  I  know  not  by 
what  right  you  compel  me  to  listen  to  your 
cruel  and  most  unmanly  persecution.  I  am  not 
bound,  neither  will  I  so  demean  myself  in  giv- 
ing you  further  explanation  than  this :  when  I 
married  your  late  brother,  I  thought  my  hus- 
band dead,  and  I  consented  to  the  union  with 
the  late  Duke  to  save  my  father  from  the  rack. 
Now,  my  Lord,  you  may  spare  yourself  further 
questions,  for  I  will  not  answer  them,'  and 
suddenly  rising,  before  he  was  aware  of  my 
intention,  I  seized  my  marriage  certificate  from 
the  table,  and  tore  it  into  fragments,  before  he 
could  grasp  me  by  the  arm,  which  he  did  with 
a  force  that  almost  caused  me  to  faint. 

" '  This  act,  Madam,'  said  the  Duke,  savagely, 
letting  go  my  arm, '  will  not  save  your  husband's 
life,  if  it  suited  me  to  betray  him,  for  J  believe 
most  positively  that  he  has  long  ceased  to  exist.' 

"  Thanks  to  Divine  Providence  that  allowed 
a  hope  to  hold  possession  of  my  heart.  I  did 
not  believe  this  cruel,  heartless  man.  He  was 
too  keen  to  be  deceived,  for  he  evidently  read 
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in  my  countenance  that  his  words  had  not  the 
effect  he  intended. 

"  *  However,'  continued  the  Duke,  '  I  am 
now  satisfied  on  one  point.  The  next  is  to 
ascertain  when  Balthazar  Juven  ceased  to 
live.  I  see  you  still  entertain  hopes  of  his 
being  in  existence,  and  perhaps  I  should  prefer 
that  he  was,  as  it  would  set  matters  between 
us  all  clear.  Did  it  ever  strike  you,  Madam, 
that  if  Balthazar  Juven  or  Lesdiguieres  really 
did  perish  at  the  period  of  his  seizure,  when 
almost  all  were  executed  or  tortured  that  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Government,  supposing 
such  to  be  the  fact,  and  it  is  quite  consistent 
to  think  so,  you,  Madam,  would  consequently 
be  the  widow  of  the  late  Duke  of  Malamocco, 
and  your  children — I  say  children,  for  I  have 
no  proof  of  the  boy's  death — he  is  heir-at- 
law,  as  well  as  the  two  daughters  by  his 
previous  marriage.  Now  knowing  that  those 
children  were,  or  are,  the  children  of  this 
Balthazar  Lesdiguieres,  it  is  not  likely  that  I 
should  permit  the  vast  fortune  left  by  my  late 

VOL.  II.  m 
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brother  to   descend  to  the  children  of  a  traitor 
and  an  informer.' 

"  Oh,  my  child,"  continued  the  unfortunate 
Signora  Coralli,  bending  her  head  upon  her 
daughter's  shoulder,  to  hide  the  tears  that 
would  flow,  notwithstanding  her  efforts  to 
restrain  them,  "  I  could  not  tamely  submit  to 
hear  those  terms  applied  to  your  beloved 
father.  I  lost  all  control  over  my  temper, 
which  became  excited  and  exasperated,  as  I 
exclaimed — 

"  '  You  were  the  traitor  that  secretly  betrayed 
them  all.  You  basely  forged  the  name  of 
Balthazar  Juven  to  the  letter  that  consigned 
a  hundred  men  to  a  torturing  death.  You 
and  your  accomplice,  Montcassin,  betrayed.' 
Before  I  could  utter  another  word,  the  Duke 
started  from  his  chair,  so  infuriated  by 
passion  that  he  was  almost  convulsed ;  so  he 
furiously  shouted — fmy  weak  brother  be- 
trayed'— but  instantly  correcting  himself,  he 
paused,  and  for  several  minutes  paced  the  room 
till  he  grew  calm.      As  to  myself,  I  felt  that  I 
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was  in  his  power,  helplessly  ruined ;  and, 
perhaps,  I  had  equally  destroyed  my  husband, 
if,  indeed,  he  did  exist.  At  length  the  Duke 
paused,  and  reseating  himself,  said  in  an 
astonishingly  calm  voice — 

" '  This  interview  must  be  brought  to  a 
close,  you  are  in  my  power,  and  I  will  not 
leave  you  till  you  take  an  oath  I  shall  re- 
quire from  you  and  your  attendant,  Mariana. 
But  first  answer  me.  Have  you  communicated 
the  fact  of  your  being  still  alive  to  any  human 
being  since  my  brother's  death  r  ' 

"  A  gleam  of  satisfaction  stole  across  my 
mind,  as  I  quietly  replied  '  I  have.'  A  fright- 
ful curse  was  muttered  through  his  teeth,  as 
he  fiercely  asked — 

"  '  To  whom  ?  no  prevarication,  if  you  wish 
ever  again  to  behold  your  daughter.  To 
whom,  and  to  how  many  ? ' 

"  '  To  none,  save  Sabina  Contarini.' 

"  I  could  see  that  the  name  and  rank  of 
my  friend  had  its  effect  on  him.  He  looked 
startled. 
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" '  Did  you  communicate  to  her  the  name 
of  your  husband  r ' 

" '  I  told  her  that  his  name  was  Balthazar 
Juven.' 

"After  a  moment,  he  said — 

" '  It  is  of  no  consequence.  You  can 
write,  and  request  her  to  keep  your  communica- 
tion to  herself.  At  all  events  you  and 
Mariana  must  take  the  oath  I  require.  If  you 
do  not,  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  will  carry  you  both 
off  this  night,  and  from  this  hour  all  commu- 
nication with  your  daughter  ceases.' 

"  Oh,  how  my  heart  ached,  how  I  trembled, 
for  I  well  knew  I  was  in  his  power,  and  that 
anything  he  chose  to  do,  no  matter  how 
wicked,  he  would  accomplish.  *  What,  then,'  I 
demanded,  '  is  the  nature  of  the  oath  you 
require  ? ' 

" '  I  can  trust  your   oath,  Madam,  for  you 

,    kept  that  extorted  from  you  by   my  brother 

sacredly  for  seventeen  years.      But  I  will  tell 

you,  besides  your   oath,  you  will  be  bound  to 

keep  your  secret  to  yourself,  for  I  swear  that 
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if  you  divulge  it  in  any  one  point,  I  will  that 
instant  disclose  your  husband's  real  name  to 
the  Council  of  Ten,  and  if  he  does  exist,  either 
in  their  dungeons  or  their  colonies,  he  will  die 
a  death  of  torture.  It  is  my  interest  that  he 
should  live  ;  therefore,  beware  how  you  bring 
a  death  of  torture  upon  him  you  profess 
to  love  so  devotedly.' 

"  I  made  no  reply,  for  my  heart  was  sinking, 
after  having  been  seventeen  years  a  slave  to  an 
oath.  A  moment  freed,  and  again  to  be  a 
slave. 

" '  The  oath  I  require  from  you  and  your 
servant,  Madam,  is,'  returned  the  Duke, 
■  that  neither  of  you  reveal  your  being  in 
existence,  or  change  the  name  you  now  bear, 
as  long  as  I  consider  it  requisite.' 

"  '  What ! '  I  exclaimed  bitterly  and  pas- 
sionately ;  'a  whole  life  to  be  your  slave  !  No? 
never.' 

"  '  No,  Madam,  I  require  no  such  period  of 
servitude,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it.  I  re- 
quire you  to  keep   this   oath  till  I    ascertain 
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whether  Balthazar  Juven  exists  or  not ;  or  if 
dead,  whether  he  died  before  your  marriage 
with  my  brother.' 

"  '  I  told  you  before,  my  Lord,  that  your  late 
brother,  himself  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Ten,  told  me  that  my  husband  existed  at 
the  time  of  our  marriage;  and,  many  years 
after,  he  informed  me  that  he  still  existed.' 

"  '  May  be  so,'  returned  the  Duke  ;  '  but 
I  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  and 
I  pledge  you  my  oath,  the  moment  I  do  so 
you  shall  know  it.  You  shall  then  be  free  to 
do  as  you  please.  You  will  be  absolved  from 
your  oath.  I  ask  no  control  over  you  or  your 
daughter's  inclinations  ;  live  here  as  you  are. 
You  shall  have  ample  means.  A  con- 
fidential agent  of  mine  will  periodically  visit 
you ;  a  few  months  may  liberate  you  from 
your  oath.  To  no  living  soul,  not  even  to 
your  child,  must  you  communicate  one 
syllable  of  the  past ;  and  if  I  think  it  necessary 
that  your  daughter  and  yourself  should  move 
elsewhere,  you  must  obey,  without  leaving  the* 
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slightest  trace  behind  you.  You  must  also 
write  to  the  Duchess  Contarini,  and  implore 
her  to  keep  your  secref,  which  no  doubt  she 
will  willingly  do.' 

" '  On  one  condition  only,'  said  I,  after  a 
short  pause,  '  will  I  take  the  oath  you  pro- 
pose ;  and  that  is,  that  should  I  by  any  ex- 
traordinary chance,  see  or  hear  from  my 
husband,  and  have  positive  assurance  that  he 
exists,  or  has  escaped  from  his  captivity,  that 
moment  frees  me  from  my  oath,  and  in  every 
respect  that  both  myself  and  my  child  do 
what  we  consider  best.' 

"  The  Duke  considered  for  a  moment.  I 
shuddered  as  I  thought  I  perceived  the  smile 
of  a  fiend  on  his  lip  ;  but  he  at  once  said 
almost  frankly — 

"  '  Be  it  so,  Madam.  That  moment,  when 
it  comes,  frees  you  from  all  oaths  and  obliga- 
tions to  me,  and  the  sooner  such  intelligence 
is  ascertained  the  better  for  us  both.' 

"  Well,  my  child,  my  faithful  Mariana, 
ihough   ready   to  drop  with  fear  and  terror  of 
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the  Duke,  took  the  oath  dictated,  and  I  did 
the  same  on  the  cross  in  the  most  solemn  and 
binding  form.  Having  dismissed  Mariana,  he 
said — 

" '  You  can  now,  Madam,  continue  to  reside 
here  as  hitherto.  I  may  tell  you  that  my 
brother  has  left  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to 
you  as  the  Signora  Justina  Coralli ;  the  deed  is 
worded  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  can  receive 
it  on  signing  that  name.  I  will  myself  pay  it, 
when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  quit  this 
country.' 

" '  My  Lord,'  I  replied,  '  that  same  will 
never  be  claimed  by  either  Justina  Coralli  or 
Justina  Lesdiguieres.  I  am  forced  to  accept 
sufficient  to  support  myself  and  daughter,  as 
your  oath  prevents  my  seeking  subsistence 
elsewhere,  or  in  any  way  ;  but  the  moment  my 
oath  ceases  to  bind  me,  I  touch  not,  my  Lord 
Duke,  any  gold  of  yours.  You  have  exacted 
a  cruel  and  perfectly  useless  oath,  which  as  a 
true  Christian  I  must  faithfully  keep.  But 
had  you  not  some  other  purpose  to  gain  by 
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extorting  that  oath  ?  I  would  have  taken  one 
equally  solemn  to  quit  this  country  for  ever, 
and  never  to  claim  one  ducat  of  the  late 
Duke's  property.' 

"  '  All  that  may  be  very  true,  Madam,  as  far 
as  you  are  concerned  ;  but  your  children  or 
their  descendants  might  think  differently  ;  for 
I  say  still  that  I  have  no  proof  of  your  son's 
death.  You  were  not  in  your  senses  at  the 
time,  and  an  old  man  who  lived  as  major  domo 
in  the  mansion  at  the  time,  was  heard  to  say 
the  boy  lived,  and  would  be  Duke  of  Mala- 
mocco.  The  old  man  is  since  dead ;  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Grand  Canal.' 

"  Somehow  I  felt  a  strange  fear  creeping 
over  me  at  these  words.  But  the  Duke  re- 
marked it  was  getting  late,  and  rising  from  his 
seat,  again  told  me  that  funds  should  be  im- 
mediately sent  for  my  support,  and  summoning 
Mariana,  ere  taking  his  departure,  said  to  her, 
sternly — 

"  '  Beware,  woman,  if  you  value  your  own  life 
and  your  mistress's  safety,  keep  a  quiet  tongue.' 
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"  To  our  great  relief  he  left  the  house.  Poor 
Mariana  threw  herself  at  my  feet,  clasping  my 
hands,  and  bathing  them  with  her  tears,  ex- 
claiming— 

"  '  Ah  !  That  fearful  man.  Is  it  God's  will, 
dear  mistress,  that  your  freedom  will  never 
come  ? ' 

"  '  Patience  and  resignation  to  His  will,  my 
faithful  companion,'  I  said,  trying  to  alleviate 
her  deep  sorrow  at  my  new  misfortunes,  'will 
in  the  end,  I  trust,  meet  its  reward,  if  not  in 
this  world,  hereafter.' 

"  It  is  necessary,  my  dear  girls,  to  explain  to 
you  that  when  the  late  Duke,  in  speaking  of 
the  crimes  of  his  brother,  threw  out  hints, 
which,  from  past  circumstances,  I  could  easily 
understand,  that  his  brother  was  not  only  one 
of  the  conspirators  in  the  plot,  but  had  actually, 
in  a  spirit  of  vengeance  against  one  of  his 
brother  conspirators,  betrayed  the  whole  plot, 
denouncing  all  and  screening  himself  by  forging 
the  name  of  one  of  his  comrades  to  the  fatal 
document.     As  I  knew  he  hated  your  father, 
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my  child,  I  immediately  surmised  that  his  was 
the  name  made  use  of,  trusting  that,  though 
his  life  might  be  spared,  yet,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Inquisitors,  he  was  sure  to 
undergo  the  torture.  Thus  the  rage  and  fury 
of  the  Duke,  when  I  taxed  him  with  the  crime 
with  which  he  so  basely  and  falsely  accused 
your  noble  father.  In  this  fearful  conspiracy 
there  were  many  Frenchmen,  but  as  far  as  I 
could  learn  none  of  any  distinguished  family, 
except  your  father.  To  me  there  is  much 
mystery  in  the  whole  affair.  Why  your  father 
first  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  plot, 
I  cannot  exactly  tell  you.  He  slightly  men- 
tioned that  as  a  younger  son  of  a  noble  family, 
much  impoverished,  he  had  sought  fortune  in 
various  countries ;  that  he  had  become  linked 
in  friendship  with  a  French  adventurer,  who 
had  gained  considerable  renown  in  the  Levan- 
tine seas  whilst  commanding  some  armed 
vessels.  His  name  was  Jaques  Pierre,  a  Norman 
by  birth.  He  it  was  who  first  introduced  your 
father  into  my  father's  mansion.     On  his  very 
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first  introduction  to  me,  he  became  interested, 
and  finally  we  loved.  He  then  felt  a  horror  of 
becoming  a  conspirator  against  a  Government 
that  had  treated  him  well.  He  spoke  to  my 
father  of  his  love  for  me.  My  father's  answer 
was,  'You  must  join  heart  and  hand  in  the 
cause  in  which  I  have  perilled  life  and  fortune.' 
I  discovered  these  matters  in  some'  papers  I 
found  in  a  small  casket  Mariana  saved  the 
night  my  father  was  arrested.  They  were 
fragments  of  letters  directed  to  my  father  by 
my  husband  at  the  commencement  of  their 
intimacy.  There  was  a  great  desire  at  that 
time  to  convict  the  French  of  secretly  sending 
emissaries  to  Venice  to  overturn  the  State.  The 
few  Frenchmen  concerned  and  seized  were  in- 
significant adventurers.  They  were  all  executed. 
Balthazar  Juven's  history,  after  his  seizure,  is 
of  course  unknown  to  me.  Alas !  I  fear  it  is 
a  tale  of  suffering  and  horror.  Were  it  known 
he  was  related  to  the  famous  Marechale  des 
Lesdiguieres,  it  would  have  sealed  his  doom  at 
once,  for  the  Council  of  Ten  were  most  anxious 
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to  bring  forward  some  proof  of  the  French 
Court  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy ;  and 
a  nephew  of  the  great  Marechale  des  Lesdi- 
guieres  being  discovered  amongst  the  con- 
spirators would  have  led  to  his  being  tortured 
till  some  confession,  false  or  true,  to  that  effect 
could  be  got  from  him. 

"Whatever  may  have  been  the  object  of 
this  mysterious  conspiracy,  the  murders  and 
horrors  that  followed  its  discovery  exceed  any 
in  the  fearful  history  of  the  Venetian  Republic. 
All  the  correspondence  between  the  Spanish 
Duke  d'Ossuna  and  the  Court  of  France  was 
principally  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Marechale  des  Lesdiguieres. 

"  I  must  now  bring  my  sad  narrative  to  a 
close.  I  wrote  to  Sabrina  Contarini,  imploring 
her  to  keep  my  existence  secret,  for  that  more 
than  my  life  depended  on  her  doing  so.  In 
my  first  letter,  not  having  made  up  my  mind 
how  to  act,  I  also  expressed  a  wish  to  that 
effect.  Fortunately  my  secret  had  not  tran- 
spired even  to  a  single  member  of  her  own  family. 
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"  Shortly  after  I  sent  for  you,  my  beloved 
Justina,  and  in  your  society,  and  with  the 
blessed  hope  that  Providence  would  yet  reward 
my  patience  and  resignation  to  its  decrees  by 
the  restoration  of  my  unfortunate  husband  to 
liberty,  I  bore  my  fate  tranquilly. 

"  When  first  I  beheld  the  young  Marchese 
d'Obizzi,  I  was  struck  with  his  handsome  and 
noble  features ;  but  the  moment  I  heard  his 
name,  all  the  memory  of  the  past  rushed 
through  my  brain  and  heart  with  a  terrible 
distinctness.  He  perceived  the  shock  I  felt, 
but  I  passed  it  off.  Ah !  my  child,  the  more 
I  knew  of  that  noble  youth,  the  more  did  my 
heart  sink  when  I  thought  of  the  terrible 
position  in  which  we  were  placed.  I  thought 
also  at  times  that  I  perceived  some  fearful 
struggle  taking  place  in  the  Marchese's  mind 
and  thoughts.  That  he  loved  you  fondly  and 
devotedly,  my  child,  I  am  fully  aware ;  the 
very  last  time  we  parted,  he  pressed  my  hand, 
saying,  '  The  next  visit  I  pay,  dear  madam,  I 
will  lay  my  heart  bare  to  you — you  shall  know 
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all ;  no  thought  or  purpose  shall  be  hidden 
from  you.  When  you  hear  all,  you  shall  be 
my  judge.  I  solemnly  promise  to  be  guided 
by  you.'  Alas !  the  very  next  day  we  were 
forced  to  leave  Bellevista,  without  giving  him 
any  trace  of  our  flight. 

"  Twice  since  our  coming  here  the  Duke  has 
visited  me.  He  told  me  he  had  discovered 
some  clue  to  my  husband's  existence,  and  ex- 
pected shortly  an  agent  to  arrive  with  more 
confirmed  tidings.  He  had,  he  said,  removed 
us  from  the  vicinity  of  Venice,  as  he  considered 
it  dangerous,  and  might  lead  to  discovery,  as 
he  understood  I  was  visited  by  the  young 
Marchese  d'Obizzi.  How  he  could  dare  to 
pronounce  that  name  so  surprised  and  shocked 
me,  that  I  became  pale  as  death.  I,  however, 
told  him  that  I  owed  your  life  to  the  courage 
of  the  Marchese. 

" '  Nevertheless,  Madam,'  remarked  the 
Duke,  *  such  an  intercourse  could  not  exist 
without  leading  to  enquiries.' 

"  I  remained  silent,  and  he  departed  ;  but  I 
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felt  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  we  had  spies 
upon  us  during  our  residence  in  Bellevista,  and 
that  all  our  actions  were  reported  to  the  Duke. 
"  I  will  now  explain  to  you  how  I  received 
the  happy  intelligence  of  your  father's  safety. 
Some  time  after  your  leaving  to  proceed  to 
Dame  Cassalli's  cottage,  I  was  walking  in  the 
garden,  and  observed,  toiling  up  the  steep  hill- 
path,  a  very  old  man,  with  hair  white  as  snow, 
and  his  garments  tattered  and  worn.  He  ap- 
proached the  low  myrtle  hedge  that  separates 
our  garden  from  the  steep  path  to  the  village. 
He  stopped,  looked  round  him,  and  then  taking 
off  his  cap,  approached  the  hedge.  I  took  out 
a  few  coins  to  give  him,  and  he  held  his  cap 
over,  and  dropped  into  my  hand  a  folded  paper, 
saying,  in  a  very  low  voice,  '  Ycu  are  watched, 
dear  lady — conceal  the  paper  ; '  and  then  out 
loud,  in  a  changed  voice,  '  May  the  Saints  in 
glory  bless  you,  lady,  for  your  charity  to  a  poor 
old  man,  who  is  foot-sore  and  weary,'  and  then, 
bending  his  head  very  humbly,  continued  his 
way  up  the  hill.     I  immediately  hurried  into 
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my  own  room,  clasping  the  paper  firmly  in  my 
hand,  and  broke  the  seal,  and  then  my  eyes 
rested  upon  the  well-known  ring  of  my  beloved 
husband." 

Taking  from  her  bosom  the  folded  paper 
she  had  received,  the  Signora  Coralli  read  as 
follows  : — • 

"Beloved  and  Adored  Wife, — 

"  Thanks  to  an  Almighty  Providence, 
and  the  assistance  of  the  faithful  bearer  of  this, 
my  foot  is  on  my  native  soil,  and  soon  I  trust 
to  clasp  you  and  my  child  to  my  longing  heart. 
I  dare  not  explain  till  we  meet.  Trust  the 
bearer,  the  most  faithful  in  everything. 
"  Your  devoted  Husband, 

"Balthazar." 

"  These  words,  so  unexpected,  so  blessed, 
completely  overpowered  me.  I  scarcely  read 
them  before  I  became  insensible.  I  now  see 
there  are  two  lines  on  the  paper  I  did  not  then 
perceive."  She  read  them  ;  they  were  simply 
— "  Honoured  lady,  be  prepared  to  fly  ;  you 
are  surrounded  by  spies,  but  I  will  defeat  them. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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I  dare  not  put  my  name.       You  can  imagine 
who  it  is  that  writes  this." 

"  Well  do  I  know,"  exclaimed  the  Signora, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  My  husband's  foster- 
brother.  He  witnessed  our  marriage,  and  I 
wondered  at  the  time  how  his  name  escaped 
the  late  Duke's  searching  enquiry.  You  can- 
not wonder  that  such  news  deprived  me  for  a 
time  of  all  power  and  senses.  It  is  now  late, 
beloved  child,  and  I  feel  fatigued.  To-morrow 
we  will  resume — not  my  narrative,  for  it  is  told 
— our  conversation,  and  see  by  what  means  we 
can  escape,  for  though  the  oath  I  have  taken 
is  no  longer  binding,  and  the  Duke,  although 
bound  by  oath  to  allow  my  departure,  I  doubt 
and  fear  him." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  morning  after  the  visit  of  Justina  and 
Leta  to  the  cottage  of  Dame  Cassalli,  the 
Count  St  Felix  and  Luigi  rose  with  the  dawn, 
and  taking  their  guns,  set  out  for  the  Rovinazzo 
Pass.  For  nearly  three  leagues  they  continued 
ascending  and  winding  amid  a  most  singularly 
wild  and  mountainous  country,  at  times 
obtaining  magnificent  views  over  nearly  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Lake  of  Garda.  Gradually, 
as  they  plunged  into  the  interior,  small  lakes, 
pools,  and  gigantic  masses  of  rock,  piled  one 
upon  the  other  in  most  fantastic  shapes,  met 
the  eye.  Clumps  of  pines  here  and  there  grew 
amid  the  hollows,  but  no  sign  of  vegetation 
anywhere.  The  summits  were  covered  with 
snow.  Two  more  leagues  brought  them 
within  sight  of  the  Pass  of  Rovinazzo.  A  huge 
cleft,  between  two  stupendous  masses  of  rock, 
and  through  which  rushed  with  headlong 
speed  a  fierce  torrent,  boiling  and  foaming  over 
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the  obstructions  nature  had  placed  in  its 
course. 

"  There  is  the  Pass,"  said  Luigi  to  the  Count, 
who  during  the  walk  had  been  singularly  in- 
terested in  the  aspect  of  the  country  through 
which  they  had  traversed.  As  Luigi  spoke, 
they  turned  an  angle  of  rock.  A  sudden  shout 
and  the  clash  of  steel  caught  the  Count's  at- 
tention. The  next  instant  he  beheld  a  man 
spring  round  a  lofty  rock  and  jump  upon  a 
large  detached  rock.  He  held  a  cutlass  in  his 
hand,  and  was  followed  by  four  others,  all 
armed  with  cutlasses  or  hunting  knives.  They 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  beat  the  first  man 
off  the  rock,  but  he  fought  with  determined 
fury  and  courage. 

St.  Felix,  amazed  at  the  scene,  ran,  as  well 
as  Luiei,  to  the  assistance  of  the  man  thus 
cowardly  attacked.  But  the  Count  perceived 
that  a  deep  fissure,  through  which  ran  part  of 
the  torrent,  lay  between  him  and  the  stranger; 
and  just  then  he  caught  sight  of  one  of  the  as- 
sailants, who  had  clambered  up  the  back  of 
the  rock,  and  was  actually  within  three  feet  of 
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the  stranger,  and  was  raising  his  hunting  knife 
to  drive  it  in  his  back,  when  St.  Felix  raised 
his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and  fired. 

The  report  of  the  gun  and  the  fall  of  the 
man,  who  rolled  off  the  rock  either  killed  or 
severely  wounded,  attracted  the  attention  of 
both  parties,  and  then  the  Count  perceived 
there  were  two  other  men  on  the  side  of  the 
assailants,  who  ran  round  the  rock  at  the 
report  of  the  gun. 

"  Great  odds,"  said  the  Count  to  Luigi,  and 
taking  a  run,  to  the  amazement  of  his  com- 
panion, cleared  the  chasm,  and  rushed  on  to 
the  stranger's  assistance,  whilst  Luigi  was 
forced  to  seek  a  narrower  place  to  cross.  The 
first  man  the  Count  encountered  he  brought 
to  the  ground  by  a  blow  from  the  butt  end  of 
his  fowling  piece.  The  stranger  on  the  rock 
leaped  down,  shouting — 

"  Ha !  rascal,  you  shall  have  it  now,"  and 
joining  the  Count,  they  drove  the  men  before 
them.  Just  at  this  moment  Luigi  came  up 
and  knocked  down  another.  With  savage 
oaths  the  remaining  four  turned  and  fled,  fol- 
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lowed  hotly  by  the  stranger,  though  the  Count 
called  out — 

"  Let    them   go — let   them   go  ;    they   have 
had  enough  of  it."     Turning  to  Luigi  he  s 
"  By  the  Mass,  this  is  a  curious  affair.      Who 
is  the  stranger  r  " 

"  I  think,*'  returned  Luigi,  "  he  is  the  captain 
of  the  outlaw 

"  Go  see,"  said  St.  Felix,  examining  the 
stock  of  his  fowling-piece  rather  anxiously,  "  if 
that  fellow  I  winged  in  the  shoulder  is  much 
hurt,  as  I  only  wanted  to  disable  him,  for  I 
did  not  stop  to  think  whether  I  was  justified 
jn  shooting  the  rascal  or  not." 

Walking  up  to  the  man  the  Count  had 
knocked  down  with  the  butt  end  of  his  gun, 
who  was  rising  from  the  ground,  rubbing  his 
head  and  growling  audibly,  he  said — 

"  So,  my  man,  you  are  getting  right,  are 
you?  .V  pretty  set  of  cowardly  rascals,  six  of 
you  trying  to  stick  your  knives  into  one  man's 
ribs." 

The  man,  a  rough,  hairy  individual,  with  a 
thick  mass  of  tangled  black   hair   half  hiding 
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his  features,  and  whose  garments  were  of  a 
strange  description,  looked  up,  saying,  with  a 
savage  oath — 

"  Curse  him,  and  you  too.  What  right  have 
you  to  interfere  with  our  quarrels  ?  " 

Before  the  Count  could  reply,  Luigi  ran  up 
saying — 

"  The  captain  of  the  outlaws  is  coming  back. 
The  man  you  wounded  is  scrambling  over  the 
rocks.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  some  sixty 
or  eighty  yards  down  the  glen.  These  men 
must  be  the  robbers  and  deserters  that  infest 
the  other  side  of  the  Pass.  Body  of  all  the 
Saints !  you  frightened  me,  Signore,  taking 
such  a  leap  over  that  chasm/' 

"  I  could  always  leap  like  a  goat,  Luigi.  I 
am  glad  that  rascal  I  shot  at  is  on  his  legs 
again.  Ah  !  here's  our  friend,  and  a  tall,  well- 
looking  fellow  he  is." 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  my  life,  Signore," 
said  the  stranger,  advancing  towards  the 
Count. 

St.  Felix  made  no  immediate  remark,  but 
cast  a  keen  look  upon  the  stranger.       He  was 
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a  tall  and  rather  handsome  man,  about  forty- 
five  or  forty-six  years  of  age,  of  apparently  im- 
mense strength,  with  a  keen  grey  eye,  and  dark 
brown  hair  untinged  with  grey.  He  wore  a 
kind  of  military  dress,  considerably  the  worse 
for  wear,  with  a  leather  doublet,  evidently  worn 
under  a  cuirass  many  a  long  day  ;  a  broad  belt 
encircled  his  waist,  but  contained  no  weapon 
of  any  description.  Neither  had  he  any  other 
than  a  short  couteau  de  chasse  in  his  hand. 

"  You  are  the  Signore  I  came  here  to  meet," 
he  said,  "  at  least,  I  presume  so.  If  such  is  the 
case,  after  the  service  you  have  performed  in 
my  defence,  anything  I  can  do  to  serve  you 
I  shall  be  most  happy — Ha  !  I  beg  pardon  ; 
look,  that  rascal  is  making  off  after  the  others." 

"  Let  him  go,"  said  the  Count,  catching  the 
outlaw's  arm,  "  we  can  do  nothing  with  him — 
let  him  go  ;  he  will  find  a  halter  in  good  time. 
But  who  are  those  worthies,  and  how  came 
they  denizens  of  the  hills,  avoiding  the  arm  of 
the  law  ?  " 

"  By  my  faith,  they  would  willingly  cut  my 
throat  if  they  could,  for   several   reasons ;  the 
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principal  is  my  preventing  them  murdering 
two  Signors  on  the  Desenzano  road.  The  vil- 
lains, from  pure  cruelty,  shot  a  charlatan  who 
happened  to  be  with  them,  though,  by  the 
way,  he  richly  deserved  his  fate,  as  I  have  since 
found  out — " 

The  Count  St.  Felix  stopped,  perfectly 
astounded,  and  catching  the  outlaw  by  the 
arm — 

"  What  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  were  you  con- 
cerned in  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Mar- 
chese  d'Obizzi  ?     By  the  Saints  !  If  such — " 

"  Ha ! "  cried  the  outlaw,  starting  in  his 
turn,  "you  are  the  French  cavalier,  the  Count 
St.  Felix.  I  know  you  now.  Corpo  de  Baccho  ! 
This  is  singular  !  We  are  well  met,  Count ; 
I  can  serve  both  you  and  your  friend  the  Mar- 
chese  d'Obizzi.  But  let  us  move  on  ;  we  must 
get  within  hail  of  my  own  comrades,  for  those 
rascals  muster  nearly  sixty  men  in  the  very 
vicinity  of  this  Pass,  and  they  are  desperately 
incensed  against  me.  They  fancy  I  have  be- 
trayed them,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  I  cer- 
tainly leagued  with  them  for  a  certain  purpose, 
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to  gain  my  own  ends  ;  but  all  this  requires  ex- 
planation. It  is  nearly  a  league  from  this  to 
our  retreat ;  and,  if  you  please,  I  will  explain 
as  we  walk  along.  Your  object,  I  suppose, 
for  adopting  the  disguise  you  wear,  is  to  dis- 
cover some  trace  of  the  Marchese  d'Obizzi  ?  " 

"  Such  is  the  fact,"  said  St.  Felix,  "  I  sus- 
pected from  some  words  dropped  by  some 
comrades  of  yours  yesterday,  that  you  were 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  his  disap- 
pearance. I  therefore  requested  an  interview 
with  you." 

"  It  was  to  meet  you,  Count,"  returned  the 
outlaw,  "  I  came  into  this  part  of  the  moun- 
tains. Those  rascals  must  have  come  for 
some  purpose  or  other  to  this  side  of  the  Pass  of 
Rovinazzo,  and  seeing  me  alone,  they  attacked 
me,  and  swore  they  would  have  my  life  for  de- 
frauding them  of  a  large  sum  of  money  pro- 
mised for  taking  the  life  of  the  Marchese 
d'Obizzi.  I  remonstrated  with  them,  but  my 
eloquence  would  have  ended  with  their  knives 
in  my  ribs,  but  for  your  unlooked  for  and 
generous  interference.       Therefore,  as  I  said 
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before,  I  am  at  your  service,  and  will  aid  you 
in  any  way  I  can,  for  I  confess  my  situation  is 
a  desperate  one.  You  must  allow  me  to  tell 
my  story  in  my  own  way  ;  and  not  to  lose  time? 
I  will  begin  at  once." 

"  Do  so,"  said  the  Count,  "  I  rather  suspect 
you  can  be  of  good  service  to  me,  as  I  told 
your  comrades.  I  am  able  and  willing  to  pay 
a  round  sum  for  your  and  their  assistance." 

"  Of  that  we  can  talk  hereafter,"  said  the 
outlaw.  "  Come,  my  lad,"  turning  to  Luigi, 
"  you  may  step  up,  and  hear  what  I  have  to 
say.  I  may  serve  you  in  a  manner  you  little 
think  of." 

Luigi  coloured,  but,  somewhat  curious,  came 
on  the  other  side  of  the  outlaw,  who  began  his 
narrative  in  a  clear,  bold  voice,  in  a  somewhat 
brief  and  abrupt  manner. 

"  My  name  is  Antonio  Gataro.  My  father 
was  of  good  family  and  held  land  under  the 
Count  of  Brescia.  At  an  early  age  I  was 
placed  as  a  page  in  the  household  of  the  Count, 
and  became  attached  to  the  person  of  his 
younger  son,  Bertran  de  Trevisano.     We  grew 
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up  together.  He  became  Count  of  Brescia. 
I  suppose  I  need  not  describe  to  you  the 
young  Count's  character  ? " 

"  No,"  returned  St.  Felix,  "  it  is  quite  un- 
necessary." 

"  Well,"  continued  Gataro,  with  a  rather 
dubious  smile,  "for  the  same  reason  you  will 
excuse  my  speaking  of  my  own.  The  Count 
was  about  the  same  age  as  myself.  When 
very  young  he  found  me  very  willing  to  assist 
him  in  all  his  wild  schemes,  and  on  coming 
into  the  possession  of  his  property,  he  retained 
me  as  his  especial  favourite  and  confidant.  I 
then  became  his  body  squire.  I  am  not  going, 
Count,  to  give  you  a  history  of  our  lives  ;  I 
will  merely  mention  acts  in  which  I  aided 
him. 

"  Under  the  name  of  a  simple  cavalier,  the 
Count  de  Brescia  won  the  heart  of  a  very 
lovely  girl,  the  youngest  daughter  of  a  highly 
respectable  and  opulent  land-owner,  dwelling 
within  a  few  leagues  of  Peschiera.  There  were 
two  sisters.  I  was  employed  to  carry  off  the 
younger  girl.      I   see  you  frown.      Hear  me 
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with  patience,  my  Lord  Count :  I  was  wicked 
enough,  but  very  far  less  so  than  my  master. 
This  beautiful  girl  really  loved  the  Count,  for 
he  was  a  very  handsome  young  man,  just 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  We  carried  her  off, 
and  lodged  her  in  the  Castle  of  Vigilio  ;  she 
resisted  all  his  efforts  to  win  her  consent  to  be 
his,  unless  as  his  wife. 

"' Antonio,'  said  the  Count  to  me,  'you 
must  get  some  fellow  to  personate  a  priest  to 
deceive  the  girl,  she  will  listen  to  reason  after- 
wards.' 

"  At  this  period,  somewhat  disgusted  with 
many  of  the  cruel  and  wanton  acts  of  my  lord 
and  master,  I  was  planning  schemes  of  my 
own,  and  as  soon  as  I  heard  this  proposal,  a 
sudden  thought  struck  me.  I  boldly  resolved 
to  follow  it  up.  There  was  a  vagrant  wander- 
ing priest,  a  very  strange  eccentric  character  ; 
he  was  one  of  the  begging  fraternity,  and 
sold  charms,  relics,  I  believe  manufactured 
chiefly  by  himself.  He  performed  marriages 
on  emergencies,  gave  absolution,  on  being  well 
paid  for  his  services,  and  be  asked  no  questions. 
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"  I  got  hold  of  the  fellow,  and  for  a  round 
sum  induced  him  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  and  to  deceive  the  Count,  as  to  his 
being  a  priest,  which  he  actually  did.  I  after- 
wards made  him  give  me  a  certificate,  the 
name  of  the  convent  he  belonged  to,  and 
every  other  requisite  particular,  should  I  want 
to  make  use  of  the  certificate.  I  confess  I  had 
to  make  the  worthy  padre  three  parts  drunk 
to  manage  him. 

"  My  Lord  soon  became  tired  of  his  caged 
bird,  for  he  was  always  marvellously  capricious 
in  his  attachments,  so  we  set  out  to  spend 
some  time  in  Venice,  leaving  his  mistress,  as 
he  considered,  in  his  Castle  of  Vigilio.  I  was 
now  appointed  his  secretary.  About  two 
months  after  our  arrival  in  Venice,  he  informed 
me  that  his  light-of-love,  left  in  the  Castle  of 
Vigilio,  had  contrived  to  escape.  'I  suppose,' 
he  added  carelessl  y,  t  in  consequence  of  my 
leaving  a  letter  for  her,  explaining  the  in- 
nocent ruse  I  was  forced  to  adopt  to  win  her 
love.' 

"  Scoundrel,"   muttered    Francis    St.   Felix, 
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looking  rather   angrily   at  the  narrator  ;    but 
the  outlaw  continued  without  heeding — 

u  But  what  became  of  the  unfortunate  girl?" 
interrupted  St.  Felix,  "  by  your  account,  if 
not    dead,    Duchess    of    Malamocco    at    this 


moment." 


"  By  St.  Nicholas,  Count,  I  never  found  out. 
There  was  a  story  going,  which  I  heard  after- 
wards, that  she  died  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Lake,  in  giving  birth  to  a  child,  male  or 
female  I  could  not  learn.  Since  my  return  to 
these  mountains,  I,  by  a  singular  chance, 
gained  a  clue,  which  I  will  yet  follow  up  ;  but 
allow  me  to  pursue  my  narrative  without  in- 
terruption." 

The  outlaw  then  continued — 

"  In  Venice,  we  led  a  wild  and  riotous  life. 
I  say  we,  for  I  certainly  had  my  share  of  dis- 
sipation. The  Count  de  Brescia  at  this  time 
frequented  a  mansion,  the  owner  of  which 
possessed  a  daughter  of  exceeding  beauty.  He 
was  a  nobleman,  by  name  Borza,  of  good 
family  and  considerable  property,  but  of  a 
most   vacillating,    unsettled    character.      The 
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Count  de  Brescia,  for  so  young  a  man,  drank 
very  hard,  and  under  the  influence  of  wine  he 
sometimes  nearly  lost  his  senses. 

"  In  private,  I  was  his  companion.  One 
evening,  or  rather  night,  I  sat  drinking  with 
the  Count ;  he  had  lost  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  that  night  at  the  Ridotto,  an  event 
that  too  frequently  happened  to  myself,  for  I 
was  then  passionately  fond  of  play,  and  fre- 
quented those  infernal  saloons  almost  every 
night ;  and  as  we  played  masked,  our  in- 
cognito was  easily  maintained. 

" i  Do  you  know,'  said  the  Count  de 
Brescia  to  me,  'that  there  is  a  nest  of  con- 
spirators frequenting  the  house  of  the  Count 
Borza.' 

"  I  started,  for  the  name  of  conspirator  in 
Venice  smelt  of  the  rack  and  hanging  by  the 
leg  from  the  red  columns.  I  replied,  however, 
'  It's  a  losing  game,  my  Lord,  to  play  con- 
spirators ;  what  are  they  at  ? ' 

u'Let  them  play,'  said  the  Count,  'they 
can  only  lose  their  heads  ;  but  they  are  not 
quite  ripe,    when  they  are,   I   will  dispose  of 
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them.     I  would  have  Count  Borza's  daughter, 
to  replace  my  runaway  love.' 

"  I  really  began  to  think  my  lord  and 
master,  if  not  his  Satanic  Majesty  himself  he 
would  at  all  events  represent  him  very  ably  on 
earth.  It  made  my  very  blood  run  cold  to 
hear  him  talk  so  coolly  of  hanging  and  tortur- 
ing some  hundreds  of  people,  for  we  Venetian 
subjects  are  well  aware  that  generally  twenty 
innocent  persons  die  in  Venice  for  one 
guilty. 

" '  I  have  something  for  you  to  do, 
Antonio,'  continued  the  Count,  after  a  short 
pause.  '  Your  purse  is,  I  suppose,  remark- 
ably empty,  eh  : ' 

"  '  Consumption,'  I  replied  ;   '  going  fast.' 

"'Ah,'  he  replied  with  a  sneer,  .'you 
are  a  conscientious  player,  and  like  to  lose 
your  money  amongst  noblemen.' 

" '  Why,  my  Lord,  you  would  not  have  me 
use  false  dice  and  cheat !  No,  no,  anything  but 
that.' 

"'Well,    I   will    fill    your    purse    for  you, 

vol.  11.  o 
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Antonio,  you  can  stake  it  at  the  Ridotto,  and 

perhaps  I  may  win  it  back.     Why,  I  saw  you 

the  other  night   lose  three  hundred  ducats  to 

as  arrant  a  swindler,  though  a  title  is  tacked 

to  his  name,  as  any  in  Venice.' 

"  '  By  St.   Nicholas ! '    I  exclaimed  fiercely, 

cif  I   could  catch  him  in    the  act,   he  would 

never  try  the  game  with  me  again/ 

"'Well    never    mind,  Antonio,   you   shall 

have  five  hundred  ducats  to-morrow,  and  the 

work  to  do  is  trifling.' 

" '  What    is    to  be    done,    my  Lord ;    run 

any  one  through  the  ribs  ? ' 

" '  Oh,   no,   I  can    do   that  myself  at    any 

time.  No,  curse  it,  I  have  been  balked  for 
once.      Listen,   there  is  a  French  adventurer 

who  holds  a  military  situation  under  the 
Government.  He  is  called  Balthazar  Juven. 
He  is  a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  proud  as 
Lucifer,  and  has  been  drawn  into  the  plot  of 
these  conspirators,  to  gain  Count  Borza's 
daughter's  love.  This  man  never  gambles. 
Justina  Borza  loves  him.  The  other  night  I 
insulted  him,   intending  to  run  him  through 
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the  body.  He  drew  his  sword,  and  disarmed 
me,  and  coolly  asked  me,  giving  back  my 
sword, — curse  him  ! — had  I  enough,  or  would  I 
like  to  try  the  game  again  ?  Smarting  with 
vexation  and  devoured  with  rage,  I  eagerly 
seized  my  sword,  and  thought  to  triumph  yet ; 
but,  after  half-a-dozen  passes,  he  wrenched 
the  sword  from  my  grasp. 

" '  Now,  Bertran  de  Trevisano,'  said  he,  with 
haughty  contempt,  c  if  you  try  this  again,  by 
St.  Mark  !  Ill  slay  you.' 

"  <  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? ' 

"  '  Why,  he  must  be  a  devilish  good  swords- 
man,' I  replied,  'for  I  never  saw  a  man  yet 
that  could  stand  before  you.' 

"'So  I  thought,'  returned  the  Count, 
savagely,  '  but  my  turn  will  come.  Now,  I 
will  tell  you  how  you  are  to  gain  the  five 
hundred  ducats.' 

"  He  took  from  his  vest  a  folded  paper,  and 
handed  it  to  me,  and,  on  opening  it,  I  perceived 
that  it  was  merely  a  signature  evidently  torn 
from  a  letter.  The  signature  was  Balthazar 
Juven's. 
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"  '  That's  a  fine,  bold  hand/  I  observed, c  not 
easily  imitated.' 

"  '  Ah  ! '  said  the  Count,  '  you  think  so.  You 
must  take  that  signature,  Antonio,  to  one 
Andrea  Spino ;  he  lives  in  a  ruined  house  on 
the  River  Sta.  Fosca,  on  the  fourth  story.  He 
was  once  a  notary,  convicted,  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  ago,  for  forgery,  and  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years  in  the  galleys.  It  did 
not  cure  him,  however,  for  his  love  of  gold  is 
stronger  than  his  fear  of  the  law.  His  price 
is  a  hundred  ducats.  Take  a  sheet  of  blank 
paper ;  go  masked,  and  lay  that  signature 
before  him,  and  tell  him  simply  to  copy  it  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  He  will  do  it  so 
accurately  that  Balthazar  Juven  will  swear  it  is 
his  own.' 

"  'And  what,  my  good  Lord,'  said  I,  eyeing 
the  signature,  '  what  can  you  do  with  the  blank 
sheet  ? ' 

"  The  Count  got  up,  opened  a  cabinet,  and 
took  from  it  six  rolls  of  gold,  saying — 

" ( There,  Antonio,  are  the  five  hundred 
ducats     for    yourself,    and    one    hundred    for 
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Andrea  Spino.  Oh !  I  forgot,  you  asked  me 
what  I  intended  doing  with  the  blank  sheet.  I 
intend  writing  a  love-letter.' 

"  <  Diavolo  ! '  said  I,  laughing,  '  the  lady  will 
discover  the  difference  of  the  writing  from  the 

signature.' 

«  '  Don't  be  alarmed,  amico,9  said  the  Count, 
<  that's  my  affair.  You  will  gain  five  hundred 
ducats,  and  when  we  return  to  Brescia,  you 
shall  be  appointed  my  Master  of  Horse,  for 
hich  appointment  you  have  always  wished.' 
I  pocketed  the  gold,  and  said  no  more  on 
the  subject.     I  was  no  Saint." 

"No,"    muttered    Count    St.    Felix;    "but 
your  master  was  the  Devil !  " 

The  Outlaw  made  no  remark,  but  continued— 
"  The  next  day  I  found  out  the  ex-galley 
slave.  I  wore  a  long  mantle  and  a  mask.  I 
put  down  the  signature,  and,  with  the  sheet  of 
paper,  fifty  ducats.  The  latter  disappeared  in 
an  instant.  The  ex-galley  slave  looked  into 
my  face  with  his  one  eye,  for  that  was  all  he 
possessed  :  he  had  a  deep  cut  that  stretched 
across  from  his  left  temple  to  his  nose.     For 
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this  ugly  scar  and  the  loss  of  his  eye  he  was 
indebted  to  the  affection  of  the  companion  to 
whom  he  was  chained  in  the  galleys,  who  struck 
him  with  desperate  goodwill  with  the  end  of 
the  chain,  doubtless  for  some  amiable  trait  of 
disposition.  However,  the  little  wretch  pocketed 
the  gold,  looked  into  my  eyes  through  the 
holes  of  the  mask,  and  held  out  his  hand ; 
with  a  laugh — 

" '  Amicol  said  he,  '  where  are  the  other 
fifty?' 

"  With  a  laugh,  I  tossed  him  the  other  fifty. 
He  rewarded  me  with  a  ghastly  grin,  and, 
taking  up  the  pen,  with  the  greatest  ease  wrote 
a  perfect  facsimile. 

"  '  Is  that  like  ? '  he  said,  rubbing  his  skeleton 
hands. 

"  '  By  the  Saints  ! '  I  replied,  '  your  talents 
will  exalt  you.' 

"  '  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! '  laughed  the  little  wretch. 
'  You  think  so,  do  you  ?  Take  care  of  your 
own  neck,  amico.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know 
you  ? ' 

" '  Body    of    Bacchus !  '    I    fiercely    replied, 
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rather  startled,  for  I  did  not  like  the  job,  'if  I 
thought  so,  I'd  throttle  you  this  moment.' 

"'Oh!  Be  easy,  you  are  quite  safe.  He's 
only  a  Frenchman  ;  and  I'm  only  joking.  You 
have  had  yours  ;  so  I  have  had  mine.' 

"  Somehow,  I  got  very  thoughtful  about  this 
affair.  However,  I  returned  and  gave  the 
signature  to  the  Count  de  Trevisano,  who 
seemed  highly  elated.  I  went  that  night  to 
the  Ridotto,  and  lost  my  entire  wages  of  ini- 
quity. I  was  returning  late  the  following  night 
from  the  gaming  saloons,  where  I  had  lost  two 
hundred  more  ducats,  cursing  my  ill-luck,  and 
was  walking  slowly  along  the  Riva  San  Nicolo, 
when  four  men  in  long  sable  garments  and 
masked,  suddenly  seized  me,  and  without  a 
word,  notwithstanding  I  made  a  furious  effort 
to  draw  my  sword,  pushed  me  into  a  gondola. 
Then  one  of  the  sable  gentlemen  said — 

"  c  Be  still,  sir,  we  are  officers  of  San  Marco/ 

"  The  words  chilled  every  drop  of  blood  in 
my  veins.  Resistance  was  out  of  the  question, 
for  there  were  four  other  men  in  the  boat.  In 
half-an-hour  more,  I  was  lodged  in  a  miserable 
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cell;  as  I  supposed,  one  of  the  dungeons  of  St. 
Mark.  Here  I  was  kept  for  five  long  years, 
without  seeing  or  speaking  to  a  human  being. 
My  food  was  brought  to  me  to  my  cell  by 
means  of  a  turning  box  in  my  door,  but  not  a 
ray  of  light ;  and,  strange  to  say,  though  the 
walls  were  dripping  with  moisture,  and  my 
wooden  pallet  not  six  inches  from  the  damp, 
slimy  floor,  I  never  suffered  during  those  years 
any  serious  illness. 

"  I  am  not,  Count  St.  Felix,  going  to  trouble 
you  with  my  thoughts  and  reflections  during 
those  miserable  years.  I  could  not  imagine 
for  what  I  was  seized  and  imprisoned ;  for 
wild,  reckless,  and  bad  as  my  career  had  been, 
I  was  not  aware  of  having  committed  any 
crime,  save  that  of  aiding  my  master  in  gaining 
the  signature  of  Balthazar  Juven.  I  often 
thought  that  was  the  cause,  and  yet  I  doubted 
it  the  next  moment. 

"  I  was  fast  asleep  one  night,  or  day,  for  I 
did  not  know  which  it  was,  when  I  was  aroused 
by  a  strong  light  flashed  before  my  eyes.  I 
started  up,  and  beheld  two  masked  men,  officers 
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of  St.  Mark,  standing  beside  my  pallet,  each 
carrying  a  lantern. 

" '  Get  up,  Antonio  Gataro,'  said  one  of  the 
officials. 

" c  Well,'  thought  I,  '  here's  a  change ; 
though,  perhaps,  it  is  to  be  stretched  on  the 
rack.' 

"  I  got  up,  saying,  as  I  gathered  my  rags 
about  me,  *  My  toilet  is  soon  made,  gentlemen.' 

"  One  of  the  two  threw  a  dark  mantle  to  me, 
and  a  mask.  I  put  them  on  without  a  word, 
and  we  left  the  dungeon.  I  walked  tolerably 
well,  for  I  had  always  made  a  practice  of  pacing 
my  cell  for  several  hours  daily — to  be  sure 
about  eight  steps  was  the  extent  of  my  walk, 
but  it  was  better  than  being  chained..  After 
traversing  several  subterranean  passages,  all 
dark  and  deserted,  I  felt  a  strong  wind  blow 
full  in  my  face.  I  could  not  see  through  the 
mask,  there  being  only  a  hole  to  breathe 
through.  One  of  the  men  caught  my  arm, 
and  assisted  me  into  a  boat.  I  then  knew  it 
was  night,  for  though  we  were  in  the  open  air 
and  on  the  water,  it  was  still  dark.    Two  hours 
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later  the  boat's  keel  touched  the  shore.  I  was 
ordered  to  leap  out,  which  I  did  most  willingly. 
My  mantle  and  mask  were  removed,  and  then 
I  perceived  I  was  standing  on  a  low  beach. 
Distinguish  objects  I  could  not,  for  it  was  an 
extremely  dark  night. 

" '  Antonio  Gataro,'  said  one  of  the  officials, 
'  you  are  outlawed  ;  if  you  are  found  within 
the  territories  of  Venice  three  days  hence,  you 
will  be  hung.  Beware,  then,  how  you  proceed/ 
and,  without  another  word,  the  two  officials 
entered  the  boat,  and  left  me  shivering  on  the 
strand,  for  it  was  a  bitter  winter's  night,  and  a 
cutting  cold  north  wind. 

"  But  here  we  are,  my  Lord  Count,"  said 
the  Outlaw,  pausing  in  his  narrative,  and 
pointing  to  a  row  of  low  cottages  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  on  which  a  considerable  number  of 
sheep  were  feeding  on  the  scanty,  but  sweet 
herbage  that  covered  the  slope.  Several 
shepherds  were  to  be  seen,  and  four  or  five  of 
the  Outlaw's  companions  were  sauntering 
among  the  rocks. 

"  In  these  cottages,  Signore,"  said  the  Out- 
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law,  "  we  find  shelter.  In  half-an-hour  or  so, 
if  we  please,  we  can  plunge  amid  those  wild 
mountains  at  the  back.  We  have  scouts  in  all 
directions.  These  simple  peasants  grant  us 
shelter,  and  we  supply  them  with  a  doe  or  a 
buck,  and  other  game.  You  are  now  five 
leagues  from  your  abode.  We  can  give  you 
excellent  accommodation  for  one  night,  and  a 
good  supper,  and  a  flask  of  wine,  if  you  will 
condescend  to  accept  an  Outlaw's  hospitality. 
The  rest  of  my  story  will  prove  to  you  that 
I  can,  and  hope  to  do  you  good  service,  for  I 
it  was  that  took  your  friend  the  Marchese 
d'Obizzi  out  of  the  good  town  of  Peschiera." 

"  Ha !  By  Heaven !  Do  you  say  so, 
then — " 

"  Say  no  more  at  present,  Count.  Here 
come  two  of  my  associates.  Will  you  stay 
here  to-night  ?  In  fact,  five  long  leagues  is  a 
weary  tramp  at  this  time  in  the  day,  and  I  doubt 
if  you  could,  even  with  Luigi's  assistance,  find 
the  way." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Francis  St.  Felix,  "  I  will  hear 
what  further  you  have  to  say.       As  to  how  I 
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lodge,  it  is  indifferent  to  me,  provided  you  can 
put  before  me  a  haunch  of  venison  and  a  flask 
of  wine,  for  this  bracing  air  is  remarkably  invi- 
gorating to  the  appetite." 

"  You  shall  have  a  first-rate  haunch,  Count, 
a  good  pasty,  a  cheerful  fire,  and  wine  a  priest 
might  get  drunk  with  imbibing." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

We  find  it  requisite,  at  this  period  of  our  tale, 
to  retrace  our  steps,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  Marchess  d'Obizzi  from 
the  inn  at  Peschiera. 

Leaving  the  Count  St.  Felix  drinking  his 
wine,  Ferdinando  d'Obizzi  proceeded,  as 
he  thought,  to  have  an  interview  with 
Jaques  Maletot.  His  guide  leading  the  way, 
after  leaving  the  hostelry  they  traversed 
several  streets.  The  night,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, was  extremely  dark,  wild  and  stormy, 
with  a  drizzling  sleet  falling.  The  Marchese, 
wrapped  in  his  mantle,  and  his  thoughts  occu- 
pied, paid  little  attention  to  the  way  he  went. 
Two  or  three  streets  were  passed,  and  then  his 
guide  stopped  at  a  house,  some  distance  from 
any  other,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  some  eight 
or  ten  feet  high.  If  the  Marchese  could  have 
seen  well,  he  would   have   observed   that    the 
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garden  at  the  back   of  the  house  extended  to 
the  town  walls. 

"  This  is  the  house,  Signore,"  said  the  guide, 
as  he  knocked  at  the  door  with  his  heel.  Pre- 
sently the  window  above  the  door  was  opened, 
and  a  man's  voice  exclaimed — 

"Who's  there?" 

"  All  right,"  returned  the  guide,  "  it's  the 
Signore  that  comes  to  see  the  sick  man." 

"  Oh  !  "  returned  the  voice,  "  he  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that.  Wait ;  I'll  open  the  door 
directly." 

In  a  minute  or  two,  bolts  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  heavy  door  swung  back,  and  a  man, 
with  his  face  black  with  soot,  stood  in  the 
doorway. 

"Please  to  come  in,"  said  the  man,  who 
held  a  light  in  his  hand,  at  the  same  time 
drawing  back  into  the  narrow  passage. 

The  Marchese  entered,  while  the  guide 
closed,  though  the  Marchese  did  not  notice  it, 
and  bolted  the  door.  It  was  a  long,  narrow 
passage,  and  the  light  was  indifferent,  when 
suddenly  the  man  carrying   it    tripped    over 
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something,  letting  the  lamp  fall.     At  the  same 
moment  four  men  made  a  rush  upon  our  hero 
from  a   side  door.     Sudden  as  the  whole  affair 
was,  Ferdinando  d'Obizzi,  just  before  the  light 
became  totally    extinguished,  leaped  forward, 
drawing  a  pistol  from  his   vest,   and   the    first 
man  that  grasped  his  arm   he   shot    dead  ;  but 
the  next  moment  several   arms   were  thrown 
round  his  person,  eagerly   attempting  to  drag 
him  to  the  floor,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
shouted  for  a  light,  cursing  the  man  who  had 
extinguished   it.       Possessed      of      immense 
strength,    and  his    opponents    being    in    each 
other's  way  in  the  dark,  the  Marchese,  with  a 
powerful  effort,  freed  his  right  arm  and  drew 
his  sword.       Just  at  that  moment  the  glare  of 
a  light  from   a  gallery  above   fell  upon  those 
struggling  below.     The    first    thrust    of    his 
sword  stretched  another  of  the  ruffians  on  the 
floor,    and  the  Marchese,    placing    his    back 
against  what  he  unfortunately  thought  was  the 
wall,  it   suddenly  gave   way,  letting    him    fall 
backwards  into  a  room.      With  a  yell  of  rage, 
the  remaining  ruffians,  one  an  immense  burly- 
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looking  brute,  threw  themselves  upon  him, 
and  one,  drawing  his  long  knife,  would  un- 
questionably have  stuck  it  into  the  prostrate 
Marchese's  body,  had  not  a  tall,  strong  man 
rushed  into  the  room  with  a  light,  and  with  a 
blow  of  his  clenched  fist,  felled  the  ruffian  to 
the  floor. 

"  Why,  curse  ye,  for  a  set  of  yelping  curs," 
shouted  the  stranger,  "  are  you  going  to  com- 
mit murder  ?  bungling  villains  that  you  are. 
Bind  his  hands  ;  but,  mind  you,  if  you  touch 
him  with  your  knives,  you  shall  have  six  inches 
of  my  cold  iron  in  your  stomachs.  Where's 
that  ass  that  dropped  the  light  ?  " 

"  Why,  curse  it,  Captain,"  exclaimed  the  big 
ruffian,  a  fellow  over  six  feet  in  height,  and 
with  limbs  like  a  Hercules,  "  he  has  killed  one 
of  us,  and  run  his  toasting-fork  through 
another.  "  It  is  not  in  nature  to  stand  quietly 
and  have  one's  digestion  spoilt  by  cold  iron." 

"  Curse  your  digestion,"  returned  the  man 
called  Captain,  and  who  wore  a  piece  of  black 
crape  over  his  features,  "  if  you  had  killed  him, 
after  your  oath  to  me  not   to   harm    h  im,  you 
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should  never  again  been  troubled  with  indi- 
gestion. There,  don't  bind  his  hands  so  tight ; 
by  the  Mass !  if  he  had  had  fair  play,  and  not 
fallen  as  he  did  like  a  rat  into  a  trap,  he'd  have 
split  all  your  heads  for  you." 

The  Marchese,  while  this  man  was  speaking, 
remained  perfectly  still.  He  was  not  so  mad 
as  to  attempt  to  regain  his  legs  with  four 
ruffians  pressing  on  his  body,  and  a  fifth, 
though  inclined  to  spare  his  life,  still  evidently 
superintending  the  operations  of  those  holding 
him,  with  a  heavy  iron-hilted  sword  in  his 
hand. 

"  Now,  my  Lord,"  said  the  man  styled  Cap- 
tain, "  if  you  will  promise  not  to  cry  out  while 
we  pass  you  over  the  town  walls,  I  will  save 
you  the  pain  and  degradation  of  a  gag.  Other- 
wise we  must  use  the  utmost  precaution  to 
secure  our  own  safety." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  crying  for  help 
when  I  find  I  cannot  assist  myself,"  said  the 
Marchese,  in  a  perfectly  cool  tone,  "  therefore 
you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble   of  inflict- 
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ing  further  indignity.  If  you  are  committing 
this  dastardly  act  for  the  sake  of  gold,  set  me 
free,  and  I  will  guarantee  your  reward  double." 

"  I  have  taken  an  oath,  my  Lord,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  to  secure  your  person,  and  I  have 
exacted  one  in  return,  that  your  person  shall, 
if  you  submit  quietly,  be  perfectly  safe;  there- 
fore, my  good  Lord,  I  advise  you  to  take  these 
matters  easily  and  quietly.  If  these  rascals 
injure  you,  or  break  their  oath  to  me,  they 
will  never  live  to  break  another.  Now,  my 
Lord,  please  to  follow  us." 

"  Well,  curse  me,  if  this  is  not  going  too  far 
with  a  joke,  Captain,"  exclaimed  the  biggest  of 
the  ruffians.  "  We  are  not  your  men,  though  we 
were  forced  to  obey  you  this  time  ;  but  to  take 
this  mans  mere  word  not  to  call  out,  when  all 
our  lives  would  be  in  jeopardy  if  he  did,  is  too 
much  to  ask  us." 

"  You  are  a  fool,  Beppo,  and  a  huge  fool  to 
boot.  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  what  I 
am  about  ?  There,  lead  the  way,  and  two  of 
you  stay  and  get  your  dead  comrade  into  a 
hole  in  the  garden." 
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Passing  out  at  the  back  of  the  house,  the 
Marchese  followed  the  four  men,  the  Captain 
bringing  up  the  rear.  The  night  was  intensely 
dark,  sleeting  and  blowing  hard.  In  a  couple 
of  minutes  they  reached  the  town  walls,  where 
they  found  a  rope  ladder  pegged  to  the  ground. 
Up  this  two  of  the  men  went.  The  Marchese's 
hands  were  liberated  by  the  Captain,  who 
whispered  to  him — "  If  you  are  wise,  go  quietly, 
for  I  have  small  power  over  these  rascals,  and 
on  the  least  hesitation  or  attempt  to  escape, 
their  knives  would  be  in  your  body." 

The  Marchese  made  no  reply.  He  resolved 
the  first  opportunity  that  occurred  he  would 
try  to  escape,  notwithstanding  their  knives. 
On  reaching  the  top  of  the  ladder,  before  he 
could  set  foot  on  the  wall,  the  men  passed  a 
cord  round  one  wrist,  holding  the  other  end 
themselves.  Not  a  word  was  said,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  hauling  up  the  ladder,  which  the 
last  man  unpegged,  they  descended  on  the  other 
side,  one  man  remaining  on  the  wall. 

The  Marchese  proceeded  with  the  three 
ruffians  with  their  knives  unsheathed,  and  the 
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Captain  bringing  up  the  rear.  In  this  manner 
they  walked  for  half-a-mile,  and  then  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of 
Garda.  One  of  the  men  whistled,  and  in  a 
minute  after  a  voice  close  by  said — 

"  All  right ;  the  boat  is  ready,"  and  a  man 
came  out  from  a  low  wall  where  he  was  shelter- 
ing himself  from  the  bitter  blast. 

"  How  many  have  you  in  the  boat  ? "  asked 
one  of  the  Marchese's  conductors. 

"  Only  Nicolo  and  myself,"  said  the  man ; 
"though  it  does  blow  a  gale,  it's  quite 
fair." 

"  Curse  it,"  growled  the  ruffian,  "  I  don't 
half  like  this  '  Devil's  Lake  ; '  it  is  always  boil- 
ing and  roaring  like — " 

"  Silence  there,"  interrupted  the  Captain, 
fiercely,  "  and  get  on.  I  have  eight  leagues  to 
ride  before  morning.     Ah  !  here's  the  boat." 

The  Marchese  then  perceived  a  large  sail- 
boat, moored  alongside  a  rude  quay  or  heap  of 
stones,  with  posts  to  keep  them  together.  He 
entered  the  boat,  as  did  the  three  men  who 
guarded  him.       The  Captain  whispered  some- 
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thing  to  the  man  Beppo,  who   growled   out   a 
reply— 

"  Bene  bene,  if  he  remains  quiet,  or  else  the 
lake  is  handy — " 

"  If  you  do,  by  all  the  Saints  I'll  never  rest 
till  my  weapon  is  in  your  carcase,"  said  the 
Captain,  and  as  he  turned  away  he  addressed 
our  hero,  "  My  Lord,  I  have  fulfilled  my  con- 
tract, and  now  leave  you.  My  advice  to  you 
is  c  have  patience  under  adversity,' "  and  he  was 
soon  lost  in  the  obscurity. 

The  Marchese  seated  himself  in  the  stern 
sheets ;  on  each  side  of  him  was  one  of  the 
men  with  a  heavy  horse-pistol,  cocked,  in  his 
hand,  and  a  long  sharp-pointed  dagger  by  his 
side.  One  of  the  boatmen  set  the  sail,  the 
other  took  the  helm,  and,  casting  off,  the  boat 
shot  off,  for  the  wind  was  blowing  violently  off 
that  part  of  the  shore. 

"  That  cursed  outlaw,  Gataro,"  said  one  of 
the  men,  "  thinks  to  bully  us.  Curse  him  ! 
He  imagines  his  employer  cant  do  without 
him,  and  yet  who  was  the  first  to  botch  the 
business  but  himself  ?     Hallo!  Nicolo  !  What 
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the  devil  are  you  about  ?  It's  blowing  too 
hard  for  a  sail.  You  can't  see  where  you  are 
going." 

u  Mind  your  own  business,"  said  the  man 
named  Nicolo,  with  a  loud  laugh,  "  you  are  not 
much  of  a  sailor,  Beppo." 

As  the  boat  receded  from  the  shore,  the  gusts 
of  wind  came  with  singular  violence,  catching 
the  mimic  waves  of  the  lake,  and  casting  the 
spray  over  the  boat,  whilst  the  craft  itself  bent,  at 
times,  when  the  squalls  shifted  and  struck  the 
boat  on  its  side,  so  as  to  threaten  to  capsize 
her. 

The  Marchese's  guardians  were  evidently 
alarmed,  and,  loudly  cursing  the  boatman,  in- 
sisted on  his  lowering  the  sail.  The  Lake  of 
Garda  is  unquestionably  the  most  boisterous 
and  dangerous  of  the  Italian  lakes  ;  some  three- 
and-thirty  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  eight 
miles  in  width,  when  agitated  by  the  furious 
winds  to  which  it  is  subject,  it  resembles  a  sea 
with  its  short-breaking  billows. 

The  Marchese  d'Obizzi  sat  silently  watching 
and  observing  every  movement  of  his  detainers. 
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They  could  not  see  twenty  yards  ahead  ;  and 
at  times  not  the  length  of  the  boat,  from  squalls 
of  snow  and  sleet.  How  far  from  the  shore 
they  were  he  could  not  judge  ;  he  guessed  they 
were  steering  for  the  castle  of  Vigilio.  The 
boat  was  a  large  and  steady  one,  but  the  men, 
whether  to  frighten  the  bravos,  or  too  confi- 
dent of  their  seamanship,  kept  up  the  sail ;  but 
the  Marchese  plainly  saw  that  they  carried  too 
much  canvas,  for  the  waters  of  the  lake  were 
greatly  agitated. 

'*'  If  you  don't  take  that  cursed  sail  of  yours 
down,"  shouted  Beppo,  "  by  St.  Nicholas  I'll 
blow  your  brains  out.  Didn't  you  see  we  were 
nearly  upset  by  that  last  squall  ?" 

"  Your  powder  is  damp,  amico,"  laughed 
the  man  at  the  helm.  "  Why  we  are  not  five 
hundred  yards  from  the  Quay  of  Vigilio,  so 
sit  still,  for  if  you  move  about  in  that  way, 
with  that  big  carcase  of  yours,  you'll  upset  the 
boat  yourself." 

As  the  man  spoke,  a  violent  squall  struck 
the  boat,  and  put  her  gunnel  quite  under 
water.      In   an  agony  of  fright,  and  intending 
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to  cast  loose  the  sheet,  Beppo  went  over  and 
fell  upon  the  gunnel.  The  squall  increased ; 
the  man  at  the  helm  could  not  free  the  sheet ; 
all  got  alarmed,  except  the  Marchese.  A 
heavy  roll  of  a  wave  threw  them  all  out  save 
the  man  forward,  who  made  a  grasp  at  the 
Marchese,  as  he  rushed  to  free  the  sheet. 
With  a  blow  of  his  clenched  hand,  Ferdinando 
d'Obizzi  knocked  him  over  after  his  comrades; 
the  boat's  keel  at  the  same  instant  grated  over 
a  rock,  and  then,  half-full  of  water,  shot  up  to 
the  wind. 

Not  a  sound  or  a  cry  struck  the  ear  of  the 
Marchese,  as  he  stepped  forward  and  lowered 
the  sail.  The  boat  had  evidently  grated  over 
a  reef  of  rocks,  and  was  again  in  deep  water. 
He  could  see  the  high  rocks  of  the  shore,  not 
fifty  yards  before  him,  and  as  he  seized  the 
helm,  and  put  the  boat  before  the  wind,  he 
heard  in  the  lull  of  the  squall  the  loud  hallo  of 
a  human  voice,  and  then  another. 

"  Some  of  the  villains  have  escaped,"  thought 
our  hero,  as  with  his  whole  heart  he  returned 
thanks  to   Providence  for   his    extraordinary 
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preservation  ;  for  though  the  boat  was  half  full 
of  water,  and  without  canvas,  and  sheltered  by 
the  point  over  whose  extreme  edge  she  must 
have  passed,  there  was  no  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended till  he  got  into  rougher  water,  and 
before  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  some  of 
the  water  out,  for  he  saw  a  bucket  swimming 
between  the  thwarts.  Letting  the  boat  drive 
before  the  wind  for  the  opposite  shore — for, 
having  passed  the  long  point  of  Le 
Vigilio,  he  was  drifting  across  the 
widest  part  of  the  lake — he  set  to  work 
to  baling  her  ;  his  feet,  immersed  in  the  water 
nearly  to  his  knees,  were  intensely  cold,  and 
the  drift  of  snow  fell  fast  and  thick.  Ferdi- 
nando  d'Obizzi  cared  little  for  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  or  the  cold  he  endured.  Gra- 
titude to  Providence  for  his  singular  escape 
from  the  snares  of  the  Duke  of  Malamocco, 
by  the  cowardice  and  bad  management  of  his 
agents,  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

There  was  little  if  any  danger  in  his  present 
situation.  The  accident  which  occurred 
would  not  have  happened  had  his  enemies  sat 
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quiet  and  allowed  the  man  at  the  helm  to  have 
managed  the  sheet — or,  as  some  of  our 
readers  may  not  understand  the  nautical  term 
of  sheet,  which  means  the  rope  that  confines  the 
sail  to  the  pin ;  but  the  rope,  when  the  boat 
heeled  suddenly  and  violently  over,  being 
fast,  and  the  huge  ruffian,  Beppo,  falling 
over  it,  the  strain  on  the  sail  continued, 
and  in  the  confusion  and  fright  they  fell  over- 
board ;  but  as  the  Marchese,  surprised  by  the 
boat's  striking  the  ground,  imagined,  they 
might  easily  succeed  in  gaining  the  beach  or 
the  rocks. 

Quite  satisfied  that  the  boat  would  reach 
the  other  side  of  the  lake  by  daylight,  our 
hero  continued  his  efforts  in  baling,  till  half 
of  his  body  felt  warm  the  other  half  like  ice  ; 
the  snow  fell  fast  and  the  gale  blew  with  such 
violence,  that  having  nearly  baled  the  boat 
dry,  he  sat  down  with  his  back  to  the  stern, 
and  covering  himself  with  his  mantle,  steered 
his  boat  dead  before  the  storm.  The  agitation 
of  the  water  as  he  gained  the  middle  of  the 
lake  surprised  him.     The  boat  was  tossed  and 
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driven  from  wave  to  wave  like  a  shuttlecock 
and  frequently  shipped  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  Seeing  that  she  would  very  probably 
fill,  from  the  violence  of  the  waves,  he  fastened 
the  tiller,  and  going  forward  hoisted  as  much 
of  the  sail  as  would  drive  the  boat  before  the 
seas.  He  now  found  she  went  steadily  and 
safely. 

In  half-an-hour  the  snow  ceased  falling,  and, 
looking  to  the  north,  the  Marchese  saw  a 
bright  streak  of  light,  but  the  wind  blew  a  per- 
fect hurricane ;  and  just  as  day  broke  he 
perceived  that  he  was  within  two  miles  of  the 
shore ;  he  then  guessed  that  the  wind  must 
have  shifted  a  point  or  two ;  for  he  had  not 
crossed  the  water  in  a  direct  line,  but  consider- 
ably more  up  the  lake.  Not  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  country  bordering  the  lake,  it  was 
his  object  to  make  the  shore  as  expeditiously 
as  he  could ;  and  as  the  daylight  became 
sufficiently  strong  to  distinguish  objects,  he 
observed  before  him  a  rude  kind  of  quay,  two 
or  three  fishermen's  huts  and  several  boats 
drawn  up  behind  the  little  pier.     Behind  this 
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pier  he  resolved  to  steer  the  boat.  Just  as  he 
had  rounded  the  quay,  two  or  three  men  came 
down  from  the  cottages  to  the  beach,  evidently 
to  see  who  could  be  in  the  boat.  They  looked 
with  great  astonishment  at  the  Marchese,  as 
he  joyfully  cast  aside  his  mantle  and  leaped 
ashore  ;  half  benumbed  by  the  cold  and  the 
dripping  state  of  his  garments.  His  dress  and 
appearance  increased  the  surprise  of  the 
fishermen,  who  very  civilly  enquired  if  they 
could  assist  him  and  take  charge  of  the  boat. 

"As  to  the  boat,  good  friends,"  said  our 
hero,  "  I  am  quite  indifferent,  for  I  know 
nothing  of  its  owner ;  but  if  you  can  give  me 
shelter  and  a  fire  to  dry  my  garments,  I  am 
both  able  and  willing  to  reward  you  hand- 
somely." 

"You  shall  have  both  shelter  and  fire, 
Signore,"  said  an  old  fisherman,  taking  the 
boat's  painter  and  fastening  it  to  the  post. 
"  This  is  one  of  my  Lord  Duke's  boats, 
Signore  ;  I  know  her  very  well.  She  is  from 
Le  Vigilio.  There's  his  lordship's  mark  on 
her    stern.       You      had     a     terrible    night, 
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Signore,  to  cross  the  lake,  and  all  alone  in  so 
large  a  boat." 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  d'Obizzi,  "  I  did 
not  cross  of  my  own  free  will — but  show  me 
the  way  to  your  cottage." 

"  This  way,  Signore,"  and  the  old  man  led 
the  way  up  the  beach,  whilst  the  others  stood 
whispering,  evidently  puzzled  and  perplexed  at 
seeing  a  Signore,  no  doubt  of  rank  from  his  rich 
dress,  though  soaked  with  wet,  the  sole  occu- 
pant of  a  boat  in  such  weather. 

At  the  door  of  the  cottage  stood  a  young 
and  very  good-looking  girl,  whose  large  blue 
eyes  were  fixed  with  wonder  on  the  tall  figure 
of  the  Marchese,  as  he  approached. 

"  Run,  Mary,  my  girl,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  and  throw  some  wood  on  the  fire,  and  tell 
your  mother  to  get  some  eggs  and  milk  at 
your  grandmother's.     Be  quick." 

The  girl  disappeared  into  the  house. 

The  cottage,  though  small,  was  remarkably 
clean  and  neat.  There  was  no  judging  of  the 
country  around,  for  every  spot  of  ground  as 
far   as  the  eye  could  reach  was  covered  with 
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a  dazzling  layer  of  snow.  The  wood  fire 
soon  blazed  cheerfully,  and  the  girl  speedily 
returned  with   a  can   of  milk  and  a  basket  of 

eggs. 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  largest  town 
nearest  to  this  place  ? "  demanded  the  Mar- 
chese  of  the  fisherman. 

"  Gargagnano,  Signore  ;  about  three  leagues 
from  us." 

"Then,  I  suppose,  though  the  distance  is 
short  from  this  across  the  lake  to  Peschiera, 
the  journey  by  land  is  long  ?  " 

"  You  have  nearly  the  circuit  of  the  lake 
to  make,  Signore.  It  is  more  than  twenty- one 
miles  by  water  to  Peschiera,  and  by  the  road 
through  Gargagnano  and  Desenzano,  fifty 
miles,  if  not  more." 

"  Do  you  think  this  gale  will  go  down  so  as 
to  let  a  boat  make  the  passage  to  Peschiera  ? " 

"  It  is  not  likely  to  do  so,  to-day,  Signore, 
for  the  gale  has  cleared  from  the  north-east;  and 
when  it  does  so  it  usually,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  lasts  three  or  four  days." 

"Then    I    must   make  my  way   by    land," 
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thought  our  hero,  "or  else  my  friend  St. 
Felix  will  think  I  am  spirited  away." 

As  soon  as  the  Marchese  had  dried  his 
garments  and  made  a  good  breakfast  of  milk 
and  eggs,  with  oaten  cake,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  walk  to  Gargagnano  ;  as  there  he  could 
procure  accommodation,  and  either  cross  the 
lake  the  next  day  in  a  boat,  or  hire  horses  to 
take  the  road. 

On  consulting  the  old  fisherman,  he  pro- 
mised to  procure  him  a  young  lad  to  show  him 
the  way,  as  the  snow  rendered  the  road  to  a 
,  stranger  difficult. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  the  boat,  Signore  ?  " 
enquired  the  man,  who  evidently  felt  some 
curiosity  as  to  the  Marchese's  strange  voyage 
across  the  lake  during  such  a  heavy  gale. 

After  resting  nearly  four  hours  and  muni- 
ficently rewarding  the  fisherman  and  his 
pretty  daughter,  and  telling  the  former  to  keep 
the  boat  till  the  owner  came  for  her,  he  set  out 
for  Gargagnano,  preceded  by  a  stout  lad  for  a 
guide. 

A  walk  of  a  league  completely  restored  the 
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Marchese  to  his  usual  elasticity  of  spirits;  the 
sun  broke  out  cheerfully,  the  gale  blowing  as 
strong  as  ever,  clearing  the  sky  of  every  vestige 
of  cloud.  During  his  walk,  he  thought  over 
in  his  mind  the  events  of  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  though  it  was  quite  clear  to  him  that 
the  Duke  of  Malamocco  was  the  instigator  of 
his  seizure  by  the  ruffians  at  Peschiera.  Still 
the  affair  was  wrapped  up  in  considerable 
obscurity.  How  had  the  Duke  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  loss  of  his  deeds,  and  the 
fact  of  their  being  stolen  by  Jaques  Maletot. 
The  conduct  also  of  the  man  called  the  Captain, 
rather  puzzled  him  ;  he  was  evidently  of  a  very 
superior  class  to  the  villains  he  appeared  to 
have  under  his  command  ;  and  they  also  seemed 
to  obey  him  with  a  sullen  reluctance.  That 
his  movements  were  closely  watched  was  clear. 
In  the  midst  of  his  many  thoughts  and  reflec- 
tions, the  image  of  his  lost  Justina  tortured 
his  mind  and  distracted  him.  Had  he  lost  her 
for  ever  ?  was  a  question  he  trembled  to  ask 
himself.  Altogether  the  picture  looked  some- 
what dark  and  uncertain,  and  he  longed  to  join 
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his  companion  the  Count  St.  Felix,  whose 
friendship  and  assistance,  and  sound  reasoning, 
and  greater  knowledge  of  the  world,  was  so 
essential  to  him. 

On  reaching  Gargagnano,  he  dismissed  his 
guide  with  a  recompense  he  little  expected,  and 
took  up  his  residence  for  the  night  at  a  toler- 
ably good  locanda,  and  retired  to  bed,  with  the 
hope  of  crossing  the  lake  the  next  day.  But 
the  first  view  from  his  window  the  next  morn- 
ing settled  the  question  of  proceeding  across 
the  lake,  for  it  was  lashed  into  perfect  fury  by 
a  storm  of  easterly  wind. 

"  I  have  nothing  for  it,"  muttered  our  hero, 
"  but  patience,"  for,  on  considering  everything 
and  every  circumstance  of  his  late  seizure,  he 
felt  satisfied  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  r.'sk 
to  travel  the  circuit  of  the  lake  alone,  and  im- 
perfectly armed ;  for  as  some  of  the  boat's 
crew,  if  not  all,  had  escaped  a  watery  grave,  no 
doubt  some  effort  would  be  made  on  their 
part  to  track  him. 

It  was  not  till  the  fifth  day  the  gale  ceased, 
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veering  round  to  the  north-west,  with  a  clear 
sky  and  sharp  frost.  A  boat  with  four  able 
oarsmen  was  hired,  and  early  on  the  sixth 
morning  the  Marchese,  to  his  infinite  relief 
left  Gargagnano.  In  less  than  five  hours  they 
reached  the  quay  at  Peschiera. 

Dismissing  his  boatmen,  with  a  very  anxious 
mind  the  Marchese  walked  on  rapidly  to  the 
town  gate  ;  as  he  approached,  he  perceived  half- 
a-dozen  soldiers,  arquebusiers  in  the  Venetian 
uniform,  loitering  about.  They  regarded  our 
hero  with  some  curiosity,  and  then  a  dialogue 
commenced  between  them  which  the  Marchese 
felt  no  inclination  to  listen  to,  but  proceeded 
straight  up  the  main  street  to  the  hotel 
where,  seven  days  back,  he  had  left  his  friend 
the  Count  St.  Felix. 

The  astonishment  of  the  landlord  when  he 
beheld  the  Marchese  enter  the  great  kitchen 
of  the  hotel  was  so  great,  that  a  large  pan 
full  of  omelets  he  was  carrying  on  a  dish 
found  a  resting-place  on  the  floor,  while  every 
inmate  of  the  house,  male  and  female,  became 
instantly  in  a  state  of  joyous  excitement. 
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"The  blessed  Saints  be  praised  and  glori- 
fied ! "  exclaimed  the  host,  raising  his  frying- 
pan,  and  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling  of  the  kitchen, 
"  you  are  not  murdered,  my  Lord. " 

"  But  you  have  murdered  your  omelet, 
my  good  host,"  said  the  Marchese,  with  a 
smile.  "  Where  is  my  friend  ?  He  has  left 
Peschiera,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  This  way,  my  Lord  Marchese,"  exclaimed 
the  landlord,  proud  to  show  he  knew  the  rank 
of  his  guest,  and  making  a  sign  to  his  spouse 
to  pick  up  the  omelet  that  lay  neglected  on 
the  floor.  So  completely  bewildered  was  the 
worthy  man  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
appearance  of  a  Signore  supposed  to  be 
murdered  and  buried  in  some  hole  or  corner, 
that  he  threw  open  the  door  of  his  best  room, 
and  flourishing  the  frying-pan  as  he  would  have 
done  the  wand  of  a  major-domo,  said — 

"  This  way,  my  Lord,  this  way.  This  is  the 
identical  room  from  which  your  Lordship  was 
so  strangely  spirited  away." 

"  But,  tell  me,  my  good  fellow,"  interrupted 
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the  Marchese,  "  what  became  of  my  friend, 
the  Signore  I  left  here  ? " 

"  Your  friend,  the  Count,"  said  the  landlord, 
"  was  like  a  madman.  He  roused  our  com- 
manding officer  out  of  his  bed,  and  had  the 
whole  town  searched ;  but  no  trace  of  your 
Lordship  could  be  found.  In  the  name  of  the 
blessed  St.  Nicholas,  my  Lord,  how  did  you 
leave  the  town  ? "  exclaimed  the  landlord, 
bursting  with  curiosity. 

"  Over  the  walls,  my  good  friend ;  over  the 
walls,"  said  Ferdinando  d'Obizzi,  smiling;  "but 
you  have  not  told  me  what  became  of  the 
Count  St.  Felix,  as  you  seem  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  respective  titles." 

"  Over  the  walls !  "  repeated  the  astonished 
host,  but  seeing  the  impatience  of  the 
Marchese,  he  added — "  The  Count,  Signore, 
went  to  Verona;  but — stupid  that  I  am — he 
left  a  letter  for  your  Lordship,  should  you  by 
any  miraculous  chance  come  back ;  and  so, 
you  have  come  back ;"  and  as  he  hurried  out 
to  get  the  letter,  he  kept  repeating,  "  over  the 
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walls  !  by  St.  Nicholas  !     And  two  gates  to  the 
town,  and  he  a  rich  Venetian  nobleman  ! " 

In  a  few  minutes  the  landlord  returned  with 
a  sealed  letter ;  and,  as  the  Marchese  requested 
he  would  order  him  some  dinner,  he  left  the 
room. 

Ferdinando  d'Obizzi  broke  the  seal  of  his 
friend's  note.  It  contained  only  the  following 
lines  : — 

"  Should  you,  dear  friend,  by  any  extraordi- 
nary chance,  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  those 
who  have,  I  am  certain,  carried  you  off,  follow 
me  to  Verona,  and,  at  an  obscure  venta  called 
c  La  Fenice,'  you  will  find  full  particulars  of 
my  intended  proceedings.  You  will  find  your 
horse  and  effects  at  Verona. 

"  Your  distracted  and  enraged  friend, 

"Francis." 

"  Ha !  "  muttered  the  Marchese,  "  I  will  be 
off  at  once.  Let  me  see,  it's  now  past  mid- 
day, it  is  scarcely  six  leagues  to  Verona.  I  can 
ride  that  easily  before  night  if  I  can  get  horses, 
for  there  certainly  is  no  use  in  my  attempting 
any  enquiries  here." 
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In  another  hour,  the  Marchese,  well  mounted 
and  attended  by  a  guide  to  bring  back  the 
horses,  was  on  the  road  to  the  good  city  of 
Verona,  leaving  the  worthy  landlord  in  a 
perfect  fever  of  excitement  and  disappointed 
curiosity. 

"  It's  monstrous,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
Marchese  left  the  hotel ;  "  extraordinary  !  " 
added  the  landlord,  "  that  this  very  handsome 
and  generous  young  nobleman  should  go  over 
the  walls  at  night,  leave  his  friend  in  an  agony 
of  fright,  thinking  he  was  murdered,  and  after 
six  days  to  come  back  quite  quietly,  order 
horses,  eat  his  dinner,  and  set  out  for  Verona 
without  satisfying  our  just  curiosity  the  least 
in  the  world.     I  say  its  monstrous  !  " 

The  word  was  chorussed  by  the  whole  fra- 
ternity, and  thus  the  landlord,  his  family,  and 
many  of  the  good  people  of  Verona  were 
destined  to  remain,  as  no  explanation  of  the 
event  that  so  surprised  and  raised  their  curio- 
sity ever  reached  their  ears. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

We  must  now  request  our  readers,  before 
resuming  the  adventures  of  the  Marchese 
d'Obizzi  at  Verona,  to  enter,  with  us,  a 
chamber  of  the  Castle  of  Vigilio,  on  the  same 
night  that  he  was  spirited  away  from  the  town 
of  Peschiera. 

Since  his  return  to  his  castle  on  the  Lake  of 
Garda,  the  Duke  of  Malamocco  led  a  most 
secluded  and  gloomy  life.  His  reception  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Brescia  was  cold, 
formal,  and  stately,  notwithstanding  his  great 
wealth  and  high  rank.  A  residence  of  a  couple 
of  months  in  his  town  mansion,  which  he  pur- 
posely occupied  to  test  public  opinion  and 
feeling  towards  him,  previous  to  his  intended 
residence  in  Venice,  convinced  him  that  neither 
time  nor  absence  had  obliterated,  nor  even 
lessened  the  feeling  of  horror  against  him  for 
the  foul  crime  he  had  committed ;  nor  blotted 
out  the  remembrance  of  the  degrading  punish- 
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ment  he  had  undergone.  He  therefore  re- 
moved with  his  Duchess  and  their  two  children 
to  the  Castle  of  Vigilio,  infinitely  more  em- 
bittered and  exasperated,  and  full  of  the  most 
unrelenting  feeling  of  hatred  against  the  name 
Obizzi.  He  at  once  set  his  secret  agents  to 
work,  either  to  destroy  or  cause  the  downfall 
of  the  young  Marchese. 

On  the  same  night  that  Ferdinando  was  so 
strangely  seized  and  carried  out  of  Peschiera 
by  his  agents,  the  Duke  sat,  wrapped  in  deep 
and  anxious  thought,  in  a  chamber  of  his 
private  suite  of  rooms,  in  a  remote  wing  of  the 
castle,  having  a  private  entrance,  only  used  by 
himself  and  his  Secretary,  Peretti. 

On  a  table  stood  a  massive  silver  sconce, 
with  lights  ;  a  bright  log  fire  threw  a  strong 
glare  also  over  the  sombre  and  antique  furni- 
ture of  the  room.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  rich  tapestry  ;  and  cabinets  of  antique 
construction,  richly  and  beautifully  carved  and 
ornamented,  stood  in  the  angles  of  the  chamber. 
Several  spiral  and  curiously  cut  decanters  were 
upon  the  table,  with  the  long  and  highly  prized 
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Venetian  glass  wine  cups  beside  them.  Over 
the  pure  white  marble  chimney-piece  stood  a 
remarkably  beautiful  timepiece  of  singular 
construction.  The  hands  denoted  that  the 
hour  was  four.  It  was  no  longer  night,  as  far 
as  the  hour  went,  but  morning,  though  without 
it  was  intensely  dark,  and  a  furious  gale  of 
wind  rocked  the  towers  of  the  castle,  and  the 
stormy  waves  of  the  Lake  of  Garda  roared 
and  lashed  themselves  against  its  rocky  base. 

"  It  is  over  late,"  soliloquised  the  Duke, 
looking  up  at  the  clock.  "  If  the  cursed  fools 
have  not  bungled  the  job,  they  ought  to  be 
here  by  this  time — unless,"  he  added,  half- 
aloud,  "  the  lake  has  swamped  them.  Would 
to  St.  Mark  it  may  have  done!"  and  a  dark, 
vengeful  scowl  passed  over  his  gloomy  features. 
"  I  think  I  was  a  fool,  after  all,  to  trust  that 
deep  rascal,  Antonio  Gataro  ;  but  he  has  sworn, 
and  when  he  takes  an  oath,  he  keeps  it ;  and 
forsooth  he  must  make  me  give  him  a  promise 
also,  a  promise — he  ought,  of  all  men,  to  know 
me  better  than  to — Hark  !  "  In  the  pause  of 
that  blast  was  heard  a  footstep.     The   private 
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door  beneath  the  tapestry  was  thrown  open, 
and  the  Duke's  Secretary,  Peretti,  entered  the 
room.  His  face  was  pale,  and  his  manner 
agitated. 

"  What  is  there  now  ? "  fiercely  exclaimed 
the  Duke,  starting  from  his  chair,  and  looking 
Peretti  fixedly  in  the  face.  "  Some  fresh 
bungling  ?  " 

"  My  Lord,"  exclaimed  the  Secretary,  "  he 
has  surely  perished,  and  within  the  last  hour, 
close  under  the  castle  walls." 

A  laugh  of  scorn  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
Duke,  as  he  threw  himself  back  into  his  chair, 
saying — 

"  And  so,  because  my  object  is  gained — and 
my  enemy  has  perished — " 

Andrea  Peretti  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and 
shook  as  if  he  had  the  ague. 

"  Speak,  man,"  continued  the  Duke.  "  There, 
take  a  glass  of  wine  ;  perhaps  it  will  give  you 
courage,"  and  the  Duke  laughed  bitterly. 

"  My  Lord,  you  mistake  me  ;  if  I  look  pale — ■ 
it  is  a  bitter  night  to  stand  upon  the  shore,  lis- 
tening to  the  dying  howl  of  even  a  hired  bravo.' ' 
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The  Duke  looked  at  his  secret  agent,  who 
availed  himself  of  his  Lord's  permission,  and 
swallowed  a  goblet  of  strong  wine. 

"  Now,  let  me  hear  all  you  have  to  say," 
said  the  Duke,  "  for  I  feel  satisfied  that  he  has 
not  perished,  for  you  know  he  was  accounted 
an  extraordinary  swimmer,  and  I  do  not  think 
he  would  drown  like  a  blind  kitten  unless  they 
threw  him  into  the  middle  of  the  lake — but 
let  me  hear." 

"  Well,  my  Lord,  you  shall  hear,"  said  the 
Secretary,  warmed  by  the  wine  and  the  fire 
that  blazed  on  the  dogs.  "You  are  aware  that 
I  expected,  according  to  Antonio  Gataro's 
message,  that  the  Marchese  would  be  landed 
at  the  pier  belowr  the  castle,  before  midnight. 
I  took  four  of  the  men,  and  went  to  the  quay. 
It  was  a  terrible  night  of  snow  and  wind,  and 
the  squalls  terrific ;  we  could  not  see  ten  yards 
from  the  shore,  and  it  was  piercingly  cold. 
Just  as  we  thought  of  hoisting  some  kind  of 
light  to  guide  those  in  the  boat,  a  loud  shout 
and  scream  of  distress  reached  our  ears,  coming 
from  the  direction   of  the  long  reef  from  the 
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point.  We  immediately  lighted  two  or  three 
pitch  torches,  and  ran  along  the  beach.  The 
wind  blew  right  across  the  reef,  and  the  waves 
broke  over  it  in  furious  foam.  We  shouted, 
and  were  answered  ;  and  then  wading  up  to 
our  waists,  we  at  last  made  out  Beppo  and  two 
others  struggling  over  the  rocks.  We  assisted 
them,  nearly  exhausted,  to  the  land." 

" '  How  is  this  ? '  I  anxiously  enquired.  '  Any 
of  them  drowned  ?    Where  is  the  Marchese  ? ' 

" '  In  the  lake,'  exclaimed  that  ruffian,  Beppo, 
with  a  savage  oath,  6  and  where  that  cursed 
Gataro  ought  to  be,  for  not  allowing  us  to 
stick  our  knives  in  him.  Curse  it ;  there's  two 
of  us  drowned.' 

"  '  But  is  he  drowned  ?'  I  asked. 

"  'What  else  do  you  expect  ?'  he  exclaimed, 
savagely.  c  That  fool,  Nicolo,  would  keep  the 
sail  up,  and  a  squall  upset  us,  just  as  the  boat 
scraped  the  ridge  of  rocks,  and  threw  us  all 
out.  As  it  is,  Nicolo  is  drowned,  and  so  is 
Tomasso  ;  and  how  I  escaped  with  the  two 
others,  I  don't  know.' 

"  Fools !       Idiots  !  "    exclaimed   the    Duke, 
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fiercely  stamping  on  the  floor  with .  passion. 
"  To  suppose  he  could  be  drowned,  where  that 
beast  Beppo  could  save  his  own  life.  He  must 
have  escaped  ashore." 

"  No,  my  Lord,  we  were  not  so  neglectful  as 
that,"  returned  Peretti,  with  a  flush  over  his 
sallow  cheek.  "  I  thought  of  that  myself,  and 
having  procured  torches,  we  traversed  the 
shore  for  two  miles  ;  but  neither  body  nor  boat 
could  we  see.  He  must  have  been  entangled 
in  the  boat,  and  drowned  by  her  turning  over. 
The  boat,  doubtless,  drifted  over  the  reef,  and, 
the  point  passed,  drove  into  the  broader  part 
of  the  lake." 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  the  Duke,  "  such  may  be 
the  case  ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  it.  He  is 
too  active  and  powerful  a  man  to  be  so  easily 
disposed  of.  At  all  events,  as  soon  as  day- 
light appears,  let  a  boat  be  manned  and  steered 
directly  in  the  course  the  overturned  boat  must 
have  taken.  Some  trace  of  her  must  be  dis- 
covered on  the  opposite  shore.  You  see  how 
the  whole  affair  has  been  bungled  through  the 
obstinacy  of  Gataro ;  had  the  villains  blown 
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his  and  that  meddling  French  Count's  brains 
out,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  this 
wretchedly  botched  business.  But,  explain  ; 
how  came  Antonio  Gataro  to  interfere  ? " 

"  Why,  my  Lord,"  returned  Peretti,  looking 
surprised,  "  he  told  me  that  you  had   engaged 
him   to  secure   the   person   of   the    Marchese 
d'Obizzi,  but  not  to  make  away  with  him,  and 
that  you  had  declared  your  only  object  was  to 
secure  his  person  in  confinement  till  some  law- 
suit was  decided.     Antonio  Gataro  and  myself 
were  concealed  in  the  old  Villa  of  Catullus,  when 
the   men  engaged  by  Gataro   came   suddenly 
upon  the   Marchese   and   the   French   Count. 
They  did  not  know  which  was  the  Marchese, 
till  a  Quack  Doctor,  who  was  in  their  company, 
said,  pointing  to  the  French   Count,  '  That  is 
your  man.'     Then  the  other   declared   he  was 
the  Marchese.     Then  one  of  Gataro's  ruffians 
wantonly  shot  the  Doctor,  as  he  said,   to   keep 
his  tongue  quiet.     This,  it  seems,  so   enraged 
both  the  young  men  that  one  shot  one  of  the 
bandits,  while  the  other   ran  another   through 
the  body  ;  and  spurring  their  horses,  rode  back 
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upon  Peschiera.  As  they  were  both  splendidly 
mounted,  the  bandits  knew  it  was  no  use  to 
pursue  them ;  especially  as  they  were  so  close 
to  Peschiera.  We  heard  the  shots,  and  running 
out,  beheld  a  man  galloping  past  on  a  mule  ; 
this  man  was  the  identical  Jaques  Maletot  I 
wrote  your  Lordship  the  letter  about.  Gataro 
knocked  him  off  his  mule,  while  I  secured  the 
leather  bags  on  the  beast ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
we  found  the  Marchese's  deeds,  stolen  by  this 
Jaques  Maletot  and  his  master,  the  Quack 
Doctor.  In  his  fright,  Maletot  confessed  the 
whole,  that  his  master,  the  Quack  Doctor,  was 
the  French  adventurer  who  passed  some  short 
time  since  in  Venice  as  the  French  Baron  de 
Chateaunceuf. 

" '  Leave  it  to  me,  now,'  said  Gataro,  '  I 
will  have  the  Marchese  safe  and  sound  at  the 
castle  by  twelve  o'clock  to-night.  Do  you  go 
and  send  a  boat  with  a  couple  of  men  to  wait 
at  the  old  quay  above  the  ford ;  and  before 
twelve,  the  Marchese  shall  be  placed  in  the 
boat,  with  three  or  four  of  my  men  to  guard 
him.' 
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"  The  Commandant  of  Peschiera  you  know, 
my  Lord,  is  your  most  devoted  servant,  and  I 
suppose  he  must  have  aided  Gataro,  for  I  know- 
nothing  more  of  the  business,  except  what 
Beppo  informed  me.  It  seems  that  Gataro 
forced  Jaques  Maletot  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Marchese,  and  appoint  a  meeting  in  a  lone 
house  under  the  walls  of  Peschiera,  and  that 
he  would  deliver  up  the  deeds.  The  Marchese 
came,  Beppo  says,  and  that  he  fully  intended 
slaying  him,  but  that  Antonio  Gataro  came  in 
upon  them,  and  frustrated  him.  Somehow 
these  rascals  are  afraid  of  this  outlaw  and  his 
associates  in  the  mountains." 

"  Confound  that  Gataro,"  angrily  exclaimed 
the  Duke.  "  I  have  distrusted  him  for  some 
time  ;  but  I  could  not  manage  this  affair  with- 
out him,  for  these  fellows  were  not  to  be  had 
without  his  aid  ;  and  none  of  my  own  retainers 
could  be  safely  employed  in  this  business.  But 
all  these  rascals,  and  Gataro  and  his  associates, 
will  be  exterminated.  The  troops  are  only 
prevented  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  from 
hemming  them  in.     The  fact  is,   Gataro  un- 
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dertook  this  affair  on  my  promise  of  procuring 
his  pardon  ;  but  he  shall  suffer  for  this  miser- 
able bungling  ;  for  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  Marchese  has  escaped  with  his  life,  either 
by  clinging  to  the  boat,  or  swimming  to  the 
shore,  and  at  once  taking  to  the  hills." 

"  If  he  has  escaped,  my  Lord,  he  will  still  be 
perfectly  innocent  of  who  instigated  his  seizure. 
He  may  guess,  but  can  have  no  proof.  Will 
you  trust  this  affair  solely  to  me,  my  Lord  ? " 
said  Peretti  eagerly.  "  Promise  me  the  reward 
I  covet  and  have  so  patiently  waited  for,  and  if 
the  Marchese  has  escaped,  I  will  stake  my 
existence  before  ten  days  are  over  he  shall 
cease  to  live." 

The  Duke  looked  keenly  into  Peretti's  face, 
but  he  bore  the  gaze  steadily. 

"  You  may  think,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  not 
acted  fairly  by  you,  Peretti,  in  withdrawing 
from  you  the  deed  of  gift  of  the  castle  and 
land  of  Vacchero  on  the  coast  of  Genoa,  which 
you  so  much  covet  and  that  you  deserve  for 
so  many  years  service.     If  I  withheld  it,  it  was 
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because,  in  making  you  your  own  master  I 
deprived  myself  of  an  invaluable  friend.  How- 
ever, to-morrow  you  shall  have  the  deed  ex- 
ecuted. When  you  fully  prove  to  me  that 
d'Obizzi  ceases  to  exist,  the  deed  is  yours,  and 
you  become  your  own  master." 

"  My  Lord,  it  shall  be  done,  if  not  done 
already,  if  I  perish  body  and  soul  in  doing  it. 
One  resolute  hand  determined  to  do  or  die  is 
worth  a  thousand  conspirators.  Trust  not 
that  outlaw  any  longer.  He  is  treacherous,  I 
am  sure." 

"  I  think  so  also.  Perhaps  he  thinks  he 
owes  his  long  imprisonment  to  me ;  so  far 
he  is  right.  Why  they  ever  released  him 
surprises  me." 

"  Your  brother,  my  Lord,  probably  took 
compassion  on  him,  there  being  nothing  really 
against  him,  but  the  letter  you  wrote  and  put 
in  the  lion's  mouth." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  the  Duke  thoughtfully  ; 
"  but  listen  to  me.  I  have  a  most  important 
trust  to  confide  to  you  for  execution.  I  have, 
as  you  know,    ascertained    that    the   Signora 
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Coralli,  or  Benevento,  as  she  is  called,  has  ob- 
tained some  secret  information.  She  and  her 
daughter  and  that  officious  girl,  Leta  Cassalli, 
must  be  brought  here  to-morrow  night  and 
lodged  in  this  tower.  I  fancy  she  has  heard 
some  intelligence  of  her  husband.  It  is 
strange,  that  after  all  the  sums  we  have  ex- 
pended we  have  never  been  able  to  gain  any 
trace  of  this  Balthazar  Juven.  But  no  matter, 
they  must  be  hidden  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Marchese  d'Obizzi.  It  must  have  been 
in  search  of  them,  that  he  and  the  French 
count  left  Venice.  So  at  least  one  of  my 
agents  in  Venice  wrote  me  word.  After  to- 
morrow we  all  leave  for  Venice.  The  castle 
will  be  left  under  the  officer  commanding  at 
Peschiera.  I  have  promised  him  a  high  post 
for  his  services.  He  is  a  useful  man,  and  I 
can  depend  on  him.  If  all  goes  well,  I  expect 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year.  The 
Republic  I  find,  by  my  letters,  has  lost  an  im- 
portant Colony,  which  cost  the  Turks  20,000 
men,  after  a  siege  of  fifty-seven  days.       The 
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Council  of  Ten  are  in  confusion  and  dismay, 
and  consider  no  sacrifice  too  great  for  its  re- 
paration. Such  is  the  ruinous  state  of  the 
revenue,  that  all  citizens  are  required  to  deliver 
at  the  Mint  three-fourths  of  their  plate,  and 
the  highest  offices  are  to  be  sold  by  auction. 
I  have  offered  four  hundred  thousand  ducats 
to  the  Treasury,  provided  I  am  elected  a 
Member  of  the  Council.  So  we  shall  see. 
You  are  going  to  quit  me  when  I  shall  have 
the  power  to  raise  you  to,  perhaps,  rank." 

Peretti's  cheek  flushed  ;  but  before  he  could 
speak,  the  Duke  arose,  saying — 

"  It  is  just  daybreak.  Think  well  of  what 
I  have  said,  and  send  careful  men  over  the 
lake  at  dawn.  I  am  weary,  and  will  seek  an 
hour's  rest." 

The  Duke  saw  Peretti  leave  the  room,  and 
then,  opening  another  door,  he  entered  a 
sleeping  chamber.  Extinguishing  the  lights 
in  the  sconce,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  couch  ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  this  man  of  many  crimes 
slept  as  soundly  and  as  undisturbed  as  an  infant 
on  its  mother's  breast. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  Marchese 
cTObizzi  reached  Verona  and  put  up  at  a  good 
hostelry.  Having  paid  and  dismissed  his 
guide,  and  being  anxious  to  receive  some  in- 
telligence of  his  friend  St.  Felix,  he  left  the 
inn,  and,  enquiring  his  way,  he  found  out  the 
obscure  venta,  called  "  La  Fenice."  On  sum- 
moning the  landlord,  he  questioned  him  con- 
cerning his  friend,  describing  his  person. 

"  Just  such  a  person  was  here  four  days  ago. 
He  left  a  letter  for  a  Signore,  who  might  call ; 
the  Signore  was  to  give  his  Christian  name, 
which  would  correspond  with  the  name  on  the 
letter.     What  name,  Signore  ?  " 

"  Ferdinando,"  replied  the  Marchese. 

"  That  is  the  name,  Signore.  I  will  bring 
you  the  letter." 

Calling  for  a  flask  of  the  landlord's  best 
wine,  our  hero  sat  down  in  a  small,  neat,  and 
clean  back  room.     In  a  few  minutes  the  land- 
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lord  returned  with  the  letter  and  the  wine.  The 
Marchese  did  not  require  the  wine,  merely  or- 
dering it  as  a  small  recompense  for  the  trouble 
he  gave.  When  alone  he  eagerly  opened  the 
letter  and  read  the  contents,  which  we  give  as 
follows — 

"My  Dear  Friend, 

"  Still  hoping  that  you  may  yet  turn  up 
and  follow  me,  I  leave  you  full  instructions 
how  to  do  so.  Your  horse,  arms,  and  valise 
are  under  the  care  of  the  landlord  of  the  "Due 
Torre."  On  announcing  your  name  they  will 
be  given  up  to  you.  At  all  events  the  enclosed 
paper  will  satisfy  the  landlord  that  you  are  the 
rightful  owner,  should  he,  from  extreme 
caution,  and  not  knowing  you  personally, 
demur  at  doing  so. 

"  I  have  adopted  the  disguise  of  a  moun- 
taineer, and  intend  taking  up  my  abode  for 
a  while  in  a  cottage  about  two  leagues  from  the 
Castle  of  Vigilio.  Hire  a  guide  to  conduct 
you  to  Lazise.  Avoid  Peschiera  ;  at  Lazise 
dismiss  your  guide,  and  any  one  in  the  place 
will   conduct    you  to   the    cottage    of    Dame 
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Cassalli.     There   I   trust  in  God  you  will  find 
me. 

u  You  may  guess  what  I  am  doing  here,  and, 
remember,  be  cautious.  I  do  not  like  to  put 
too  much  on  paper  for  fear  of  consequences. 
Trusting  that  you  may  have  baffled  your 
enemies,  and  that  we  may  yet  meet, 

"  Francis  St.  Felix." 

The  paper  enclosed  was  an  order  to  deliver 
to  the  Marchese  d'Obizzi,  the  horse,  arms,  &c, 
left  under  the  care  of  the  landlord  of  the  "  Due 
Torre,"  by  Francis  Count  St.  Felix.  Having 
read  this,  and  considered  for  a  short  time,  the 
Marchese  came  to  the  resolution  of  following 
his  friend  the  next  day.  Finding  the  little  inn 
extremely  quiet,  and  the  landlord  very  obliging, 
he  resolved  to  pass  the  night  where  he  was. 
Accordingly  he  ordered  supper  and  a  bed,  and 
shortly  after  retired  to  rest. 

We  will  not  detain  our  readers  with  detail- 
ing to  them  the  conflicting  train  of  thought 
that  tormented  the  brain  of  our  hero  during 
the  night.  Justina  Coralli  was  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts,   and  her  sweet   image  was  only 
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chased  away  by  the  remembrance  of  his  fatal 
vow  and  the  idea,  that,  perhaps,  she  was  lost 
to  him  for  ever  ;  for  in  what  way  could  he  ever 
trace  the  mother  and  daughter,  knowing,  as 
he  well  did,  Coralli  was  a  feigned  name,  and 
might,  on  their  removal  from  Bellevista,  have 
been  changed  for  another. 

The  following  morning  he  rose  rather  un- 
refreshed  and  troubled  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  his  breakfast,  left  the  venta  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  hostelry  of  the  "  Due  Torre,"  to 
enquire  for  his  horse,  arms,  &c.  As  he  left 
the  inn,  he  did  not  perceive  two  men  :  one 
of  them  habited  in  the  common  attire  of  the 
working  classes  of  the  ancient  city  of  Verona, 
the  other  a  man  of  middle  height,  whose 
person  was  completely  concealed  and  wrapped 
up  in  a  very  large  dark  mantle.  His  head  was 
covered  with  a  wide-brimmed  beaver,  the  flaps 
hanging  down,  almost  concealing  his  features. 

These  two  men  were  standing  in  the  dark 
porch  of  a  house  opposite,  intently  watching 
the  entrance  of  the  venta  "  La  Fenice."  As 
the  Marchese    came    forth,    the   man  in  the 
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mantle,  placed  his  hand  on  the  other's  arm, 
saying — 

"  You  are  right  and  have  earned  the  reward, 
that  is  the  man.     Now,  you  may  return." 

The  workman  at  once  left  the  place,  and  the 
man  in  the  mantle  followed  the  steps  of  the 
Marchese  at  a  distance,  and  saw  him  enter  the 
hostelry  of  the  "  Due  Torre,"  stationing  him- 
self in  a  cutler's  shop  directly  opposite,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  knife,  but 
carefully  watching  the  entrance  to  the  hostelry. 

After  a  time,  the  Marchese  came  out  again, 
and  retook  his  way  back  to  the  "  La  Fenice." 

The  stranger  in  the  mantle  purchased  a 
knife,  threw  back  the  collar  of  his  mantle, 
pushed  up  one  of  the  flaps  of  his  beaver,  and 
crossing  the  street  entered  the  wide  court-yard 
of  the  "  Due  Torre." 

The  Marchese  d'Obizzi,  when  he  entered  the 
court-yard  of  the  "Due  Torre,"  was  proceeding 
across  it,  when  he  was  attracted  by  an  alterca- 
tion between  two  or  three  of  the  stable-keepers 
or  ostlers,  who  were  driving  before  them  a  poor 
boy,  half  in  rags,   with  a  very  primitive    in- 
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strument  strapped  to  his  back ;  the  lad  was 
crying  bitterly.  The  Marchese  looked  at  the 
child,  who  was  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  though  his  face  was  thin,  and 
pale  and  wasted,  it  was  a  most  intelligent,  in- 
teresting face  ;  although  deep  sorrow  was  plainly 
to  be  read  in  his  features  as  he  raised  his  large 
dark  eyes  to  the  Marchese's,  who  at  once 
checked  the  men,  asking  the  child  at  the  same 
time  why  he  cried  so  bitterly  ;  the  poor  boy 
replied,  in  broken  Italian,  that  he  had  begged, 
the  night  before,  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the 
stables,  as  he  was  hungry  and  footsore ;  and 
that  he  had  offered  to  ,play  for  the  men,  and 
make  his  monkey  do  all  kinds  of  tricks  for 
their  amusement,  and  they  agreed  to  this ;  but 
this  morning  they  had  taken  his  monkey  from 
him,  and  in  making  him  leap  from  one  horse  to 
another  a  vicious  brute  had  kicked  and  killed 
him. 

"  You  have  acted  very  cruelly  to  this  poor 
child,"  said  the  Marchese  sternly,  "  and  de- 
prived him  of  his  means  of  support,  and  now 
want  to  drive  him  a  beggar  into  the  street.'^ 
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"  Here  boy.  Come  here,"  shouted  a  man 
coming  out  of  the  stables,  "  your  monkey  is 
not  dead  after  all — see." 

The  boy  darted  forward  with  a  wild  cry  of 
joy,  and  taking  the  poor  animal,  who  was  only 
stunned,  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  him  with  all  the 
fondness  a  mother  would  have  evinced  for  a 
restored  child. 

The  Marchese  followed,  asking  one  of  the 
men  if  there  was  in  the  stable  a  black  horse, 
left  there  some  few  days  back  by  the  Count 
St.  Felix. 

"  This  way,"  said  the  man  who  had  restored 
the  monkey,  "  he  is  here,  and  a  noble  beast  he 
is. 

"  Come  here,  my  little  fellow,"  said  Ferdi- 
nando  to  the  child,  as  he  walked  into  the  stable 
that  contained  his  horse  and  only  his.  "  Here 
is  something  to  buy  yourself  some  better 
clothes.  Where  do  you  come  from,  have  you 
no  one  to  look  after  you  ?  " 

"  Ah !  no,  good  Signore,"  said  the  child 
caressing  his  monkey,  that  looked  piteously 
into  his  young  master's  face,  with  the  expres- 
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sion  of  a  human  being.  "  Ah  !  no,  Signore,  I 
have  no  one  but  Jocko,  and  Jocko  has  no  one 
but  me.  I  am  a  poor  Savoyard  boy,  and  earn 
my  living  with  my  Jocko  and  this  music.  Oh! 
Signore,  you  have  been  very  good  and  very 
kind  to  poor  Carlo ;  the  Saints  bless  you." 

"  Will  you  let  this  poor  boy  stay  here  ?  " 
asked  the  Marchese  to  the  ostler,  "  and  get 
him  some  food  from  the  house ;  there  is  a 
trifle  for  yourself,"  giving  the  man,  to  his  great 
surprise,  a  golden  ducat. 

"He  shall  have  good  food,  Signore,"  said 
the  man,  "  and  sleep  in  here,"  pointing  to  a 
spare  stall,  "and  no  one  shall  molest  him  till 
he  recovers  strength." 

"  I  shall  want  this  horse  to-morrow,  very 
early,"  said  the  Marchese,  "  as  I  wish  to  reach 
Lazise  before  night.  Can  any  of  your  helpers 
procure  me  a  guide?" 

"  You  will  not  want  a  guide,  Signore,"  said 
the  man,  "  for  the  road  is  scarcely  to  be  mis- 
taken. Still,  if  you  wish,  one  of  the  muleteers 
who  travels  the  road  to  Caprino,  can  easily  be 
procured." 
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"  I  do  not  wish  to  follow  the  road  through 
Peschiera,"  said  the  Marchese,  "that  is  the 
reason  why  I  asked  for  a  guide,  for  the  bridle- 
road  across  the  hills,  I  am  told,  is  intricate." 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  the  case,"  said  the  man,  "you 
must  have  a  guide,  and  if  you  speak  with  our 
master  he  will  procure  you  one  at  once." 

Patting  the  little  Savoyard  on  the  head^  and 
giving  what  appeared  a  fortune  to  the  child, 
who  kissed  his  hand  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
Ferdinando  proceeded  to  the  house,  and  having 
seen  the  landlord,  showed  him  the  Count's 
note,  which  proved  his  right  to  the  horse  and 
other  effects  left  there  for  him,  telling  him 
he  would  sleep  there  that  night,  and  would 
feel  obliged  by  his  procuring  him  a  guide. 
Mine  host  of  the  "  Due  Torre,"  who  was 
amazingly  gratified  to  think  that  his  guest  was 
no  less  than  a  Marchese, '  was  all  politeness, 
said  that  his  effects  were  all  safe,  and  that 
chambers  should  be  prepared  for  his  Lordship 
directly. 

The  Marchese  then  departed  to  pay  his  bill 
at  the    other  locanda,   by  no   means  sorry  to 
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exchange  the  indifferent  accommodation  "  La 
Fenice  "  afforded  for  the  very  superior  comfort 
of  the  "  Due  Torre,"  which  was  a  large,  hand- 
some hostelry.  Having  discharged  his  debt, 
he  prepared  for  a  stroll  through  the  large  and 
populous  town  of  Verona.  He  soon  found  his 
way  to  the  noble  bridge  that  spans  the  deep 
and  rapid  Adige,  which  divides  the  city  into 
two  very  unequal  parts. 

The  situation  of  Verona  is  considered  the 
finest  in  all  Northern  Italy.  The  Marchese, 
much  as  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  views 
to  be  obtained,  found  the  season  of  the  year 
greatly  against  sight-seeing,  for  a  heavy  fall  of 
hail  drove  him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  magnifi- 
cent amphitheatre  of  Verona,  the  finest,  with- 
out doubt,  of  that  description  of  structure  in 
Europe. 

The  Marchese  beheld  with  astonishment  this 
immense  arena,  extending  over  nearly  five 
hundred  feet,  and  capable  of  containing  in  the 
olden  time  thirty  thousand  human  beings. 

Little  did  the  Marchese  imagine  that  every 
yard  he  traversed,  the  man  in  the  dark  mantle, 
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who  had  watched  him  in  the  morning,  was, 
closely  as  he  dared  venture,  still  following  him. 
He  was  just  about  to  proceed  and  wander  amid 
the  dark  arcades  and  vaults  of  the  building, 
when  it  struck  him  that  the  hour  was  late,  and 
the  shades  of  evening  would  render  the  arcades 
as  dark  as  night ;  he  therefore  turned  suddenly 
round  and  quitted  the  spot,  returning  to  the 
"  Due  Torre."  As  he  did  so,  the  person 
watching  him  uttered  a  deep  execration, 
muttering  to  himself — 

"  Curse  his  luck !  had  he  gone  a  hundred 
yards  within  those  vaults,  he  would  have  been 
mine."  Quitting  also  the  amphitheatre,  this  man 
turned  off,  and  treading  many  of  the  minor 
streets,  came  to  a  retired  and  very  low-class 
locanda.  Entering  the  kitchen,  he  made  a  sign 
to  a  man  who  was  sitting  drinking  at  a  table. 
There  were  several  other  persons  in  the 
room,  similarly  employed,  artisans  of  the 
lower  class.  A  couple  of  wenches,  neither 
very  clean  nor  very  pretty,  were  filling  horns  and 
pewter  goblets  with  red  wine,  &c,  &c.  The 
man  saw  the  signal,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  a 
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huge  bulky  individual  he  was,  over  six  feet 
high,  with  immense  limbs,  broad  back,  with  a 
sort  of  stoop  or  round-shouldered,  a  large 
coarse-featured  face  covered  with  beard, 
whiskers,  and  moustachios.  Throwing  his 
dark  brown  cloak  over  his  person,  he  followed 
the  stranger  who  had  made  the  signal  out  of 
the  kitchen,  up  a  night  of  stairs  into  a  private 
room,  closing  the  door  carefully  after  him. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  Beppo,"  said  the 
man  we  noticed  following  our  hero  into  the 
amphitheatre,  throwing  off  his  mantle  and  hat, 
disclosing  the  person  and  features  of  Andrea 
Peretti.  "Would  you  believe  it,  I  was  very 
near  saving  you  a  job." 

"  How  so  ? "  demanded  Beppo,  kicking  some 
logs  of  wood  on  the  top  of  the  fire,  "  not  that 
I  care,  as  long  as  you  paid  me ;  for  you  must 
pay  me,  whether  you  or  I  do  the  job." 

"  I'll  pay  you  under  any  circumstances,  for 
you  know  I  am  no  niggard  of  pay  when  well 
served ;  but  as  I  disturbed  you  drinking  your 
wine,  go  down  and  tell  the  girl  to  bring  a 
couple  of  flasks   of  her   master's  best,  and   to 
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bring  lights   also,   as   I   have  much  to  say  to 
you. 

"  Ah !  "  said  Beppo,  "  that's  doing  things 
properly,"  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  returned, 
followed  by  the  girl  bringing  wine  and  an  oil 
lamp. 

"  Now  close  the  door,  Beppo,  and  we  will 
have  a  chat." 

"  By  the  Mass,  Master  Peretti,  this  looks 
comfortable,"  cried  the  brigand,  for  such  he 
was,  disguised  as  a  sober  citizen  of  the  lower 
class.  "  What  were  you  saying  about  saving 
me  a  job  ?  were  you  within  dagger's  length  of 
him  ? " 

"  Not  exactly,  amico ;  I  was  crossing  the 
bridge,  when  who  should  I  see  but  our  friend 
the  Marchese,  standing  on  the  middle  of  it, 
studying  the  picturesque,  I  suppose.  I  turned 
back  and  watched  him,  thinking  that,  perhaps, 
a  chance  might  occur  of  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance,  for  it  would  not  do  in  so  public  a 
place.  A  shower  of  hail  drove  our  friend  to 
shelter ;  and,  would  you  believe  it,  he  walked 
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right  into  the  amphitheatre.        '  I  have    you 
now/  said  I  to  myself." 

"  By  all  the  Saints,  what  a  chance  you  had. 
If  I  had  been  there — " 

"  If  you  had  happened  to  be  there,"  returned 
Peretti,  "  no  doubt  the  business  would  have 
been  done  ;  but  being  alone,  I  waited  till  he 
should  go  into  the  arcades,  when  from  behind 
a  pillar  I  could  have  silenced  him  without  risk. 
But  to  rush  openly  on  so  powerful  a  man  as  he 
is,  with  only  a  dagger,  would  have  been  mad- 
ness." 

"  You  are  right,  Master  Peretti,"  he  would 
have  crushed  your  carcase  as  easily  as  he  would 
an  egg.  He  would  have  pitched  you  into  one 
of  the  vaults  like  a  dead  cat.  But  I  think  I 
could  stand  a  tussle  with  him,"  said  the 
bandit,  looking  with  great  complacency  on  his 
huge  limbs,  as  he  stretched  them  out  to  the 
cheerful  blaze  of  the  fire. 

"  You  are  big  enough,  at  all  events,"  said 
Peretti  with  a  sneer ;  "  but  you  forget,  he  beat 
yourself  and  four  comrades,  settled  two  of 
their  accounts  in  this  world,  and  gave  you  an 
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ugly  poke  in  the   ribs,  which  you  complain  of 
still." 

"  Ah !  that  was  in  the  dark,  amico,  and  we 
were  in  each  others'  way  in  the  narrow  passage. 
I  don't  deny,  that  with  the  sword  he'd  spit 
me ;  but  only  let  me  get  a  hug  of  him,  that's 
my  wish,"  and  he  rubbed  his  enormous  sinewy 
hands  and  arms  with  apparent  satisfaction. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  Beppo,  you  would  make 
an  excellent  bear  ;  but  you  must  trust  to  better 
weapons  than  your  arms.  Now,  listen  to  me, 
for  though  we  settled  our  plan  this  morning 
in  the  stable,  where  we  went  to  see  that  famous 
black  horse  of  his,  which  you  so  covet,  and 
which  if  you  attempt  to  appropriate  will  be 
your  ruin — " 

"There  you  are  wrong,  Master  Peretti. 
Listen  to  me,  after  this  job,  I  will  return  no 
more  to  the  mountains,  for  we  shall  shortly  be 
starved,  like  so  many  rats  in  a  trap.  I  will 
have  that  horse.  You  should  have  seen  him 
clear  a  fence,  as  I  did,  when  we  attacked  the 
Marchese  and  that  Count  something,  near  the 
Lake.      By   the  Saints,   he   took   a    six  foot 
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hedge  and  ditch  as  if  it  was  a  mole  bank.  I 
will,  when  this  job  is  done,  and  you  pay  me, 
I  will  ride  into  Lombardy,  and  at  Milan  I  can 
get  two  hundred  ducats  for  that  horse." 

Andrea  Peretti  looked  thoughtfully  for  a 
moment  in  the  man's  face,  and  then  said — 

a  Well,  be  it  so.  I  think  you  may  as  well 
get  out  of  the  Venetian  boundaries  after  this 
exploit  as  quickly  as  you  can ;  and  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  come  back  in  a  hurry." 

"  I  shall  do  very  well  in  Lombardy,  amico" 
said  the  brigand.  "  I  am  sure  of  a  berth  there 
if  I  want  one." 

"  Now,  understand  me  well ;  you  must  leave 
this  place  an  hour  before  the  gates  close ; 
you  can  stop  and  sleep  at  Bardoleno.  Mind 
well  now,  you  must  station  yourself  at  the 
cross  road,  you  know  the  place  well,  leading 
to  Lazise  from  Rivoli ;  there's  a  ruined 
chapel — " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Beppo,  "  you  told 
me  all  this  awhile  ago  in  the  stable.  I  know 
every  inch  of  the  country." 

"  I  know  you  do  ;    but   since  I  saw  you,  I 
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have  changed  my  plan,  and  that  is  why  I  sent 
for  you,  to  tell  you  I  am  going  to  leave  Verona 
this  moment  myself,  the  Marchese  will  leave 
at  daybreak,  and  be  at  the  road  that  crosses 
the  ruined  chapel  about  an  hour  before  sunset, 
for  he  will  not  ride  faster  than  his  guide's  mule 
can  go.  When  you  see  him  coming  have 
your  petronel  ready,  ride  slowly  out  from  the 
cross  road,  as  if  quietly  pursuing  your  way, 
and  when  close  beside  him  give  him  the  con- 
tents of  your  gun.  If  that  does  not  do,  you 
have  your  pistols  and  dagger.  At  the  same 
time,  to  make  doubly  sure,  I  will  be  riding  up 
the  road  to  Lazise,  well  armed  ;  so,  between 
us,  it's  quite  impossible  he  can  escape,  being 
taken  so  completely  unawares.  The  place  as 
you  know  is  one  of  extreme  loneliness ;  the 
bridge  across  the  torrent  that  runs  into  the 
lake,  is  where  I  shall  be  concealed,  there  are 
no  habitations  nearer  than  Lazise,  and  that's  a 
good  league  off;  and  you  have  every  facility 
for  escaping  by  three  roads  afterwards." 

"  By  the  Mass !  let  me  alone  for  taking  care 
of  myself  when  the  job    is  done.     If  you  had 
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let  me  bring  my  comrade,  Luke,  there  would 
have  been  no  chance  of  a  failure." 

"  I  tell  you  again,"  said  Peretti  angrily,  "  the 
fewer  employed  in  this  affair  the  better. 
Between  so  many  you  bungled  it  the  last  time. 
You  see  how  well  my  spy  tracked  him  from 
Gargagnano  across  the  lake  to  Peschiera,  and 
thence  here,  sending  me  a  message  from 
Peschiera  that  he  was  on  his  track.  Luckily 
I  had  just  returned  and  set  out  for  Verona 
without  a  moment's  delay;  for  the  night 
before  I  had  a  slight  job  in  hand,  which  I  got 
through  easier  than  I  expected.  Now  let  us 
separate,  and  mind  the  five  hundred  ducats 
are  yours  when  I  see  the  job  done.  Look  to 
your  firearms  well,  and  no  bungling  this  time." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed  ;  he  will  have  a  charmed 
life  if  he  escapes  the  four  balls  in  my  petronel," 
and  drinking  off  the  last  of  the  wine,  these  two 
cold-blooded  villains  separated. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

About  an  hour  after  daybreak,  Ferdinando 
d'Obizzi  mounted  his  horse,  and,  preceded  by 
the  guide  on  a  small  mule,  was  leaving  the  inn 
yard,  when  the  little  Savoyard  boy  ran  out 
from  the  porch  of  a  house  opposite  the  gate 
of  the  "Due  Torre,"  and,  as  our  hero  rode  out, 
caught  his  stirrup,  and,  looking  up  into  his 
face,  with  deep  anxiety,  said — 

"  Ah  !  good  Signore,  listen  to  me  a  moment, 
for  your  life  is  in  danger.'' 

"  My  poor  little  fellow,"  said  the  March ese 
kindly,  "  what  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  You  must  stop  and  hear  me,  Signore,  for, 
indeed,  good  Signore,  two  bad  men  in- 
tend to  shoot  you  to-day  ;  only  hear  me  one 
minute." 

Greatly  surprised,  and  somewhat  struck  by 
the  words,  Ferdinando  pulled  up  and  alighted, 
telling  his  guide — who  looked  astonished  at  the 
audacity  of  the  child,   as   he   thought  he  was 
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begging,  for  he  could  not  hear  what  he  said — 
to  go  on  and  wait  for  him  at  the  gate. 

There  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  in  the  street, 
it  was  much  too  early,  and  the  morning  was 
cold,  raw,  and  disagreeable. 

"  Now,  my  little  fellow,  you  must  be  quick, 
for  I  have  a  long  way  to  ride,"  said  the 
Marchese. 

"  After  you  left  the  locanda,  Signore,"  began 
the  boy,  "  I  went  into  the  stable  to  nurse  Jocko, 
poor  beast,  he  was  very  bad  still,  and  I  fell 
asleep  in  the  hay,  under  your  good  black 
horse's  manger,  for  I  felt  very  poorly  myself. 
I  was  soon  awoke  by  some  one  laughing.  I 
looked  out  from  under  the  hay,  and  saw  two 
men,  one  a  very  big  man,  with  red  beard  and 
whiskers. 

"  '  So  that's  the  famous  black  horse  you 
covet,  Beppo  ? '  asked  the  short  man. 

"  '  Yes,  isn't  he  a  fine  one  ?  Worth  two 
hundred  ducats,  if  he's  worth  one.' 

"The  men  shut  the  door,  and  the  short  one 
said — 
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" '  Well,  do  you  put  a  ball  through  the 
rider's  head,  and  the  devil  take  the  horse.' 

"  I  could  scarcely  make  out  what  they  said 
afterwards,  for  they  turned  their  backs  to  me. 
Just  as  they  were  leaving  the  stable  the  short 
man  said — 

"  '  No  ;  the  best  place  for  you  to  make  your 
stand  is  the  cross  road  by  the  ruined  chapel, 
just  a  league  from  Lazise,  close  by  the  bridge 
over  the  torrent.  But  come,  we  can  settle  that 
as  we  go  along.  The  Marchese  will  be  back 
presently,  and  though  he  would  not  know  me, 
yet  it's  better  not,'  and  so,  Signore,  the  two 
men  went  out,  closing  the  door  after  them. 
I  wanted  to  go  into  the  locanda  last  night, 
Signore,  to  tell  you ;  but  they  got  cross  with 
me,  and  turned  me  out  of  the  inn  yard,  and  I 
slept  in  the  porch  yonder  all  night,  to  watch 
for  you  and  to  tell  you,  for  you  were  so  kind 
to  poor  Jocko." 

"  My  poor  boy ;  and  so  you  slept  in  the  cold 
of  last  night.  Good  God !  that  was  too  bad. 
I  will  take  care  that  shall  not  happen  again,  if 
I  can  help  it." 
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"  But  you  will  not  go  that  road,  Signore. 
Surely  you  will  not  meet  those  two  bad  men," 
said  the  boy,  eagerly. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Carlo,  and  mind  what  I  tell 
you.  Take  these  ducats,  and  go  and  stay  at  a 
locanda  called  '  La  Fenice,'  it's  a  small  place, 
but  the  landlord  is  civil.  Do  not  show  every- 
body your  little  store  of  money  ;  and  mind  you 
stay  there  till,  please  God,  you  see  or  hear 
from  me,  and  tell  the  landlord  the  gentleman 
who  lodged  there  the  night  before  last  sent 
you.  However,  you  will  be  welcome  so  long 
as  you  can  pay,  and  that  little  store  will  last 
you  a  long  time." 

"  But,  Signore,  pray  do  not  go  that  road." 

"  Never  fear,  my  good  boy ;  forewarned  is 
forearmed.  The  ruffians  will  get  the  worst  of 
it,  be  assured,"  and  smiling  kindly  on  the 
anxious,  pale  face  of  the  boy,  and  patting  him 
on  the  head,  he  mounted  the  noble  and 
high-spirited  steed,  which  with  difficulty  he 
had  restrained  while  speaking  to  the  child,  and 
galloped  after  his  guide. 

Ferdinando  d'Obizzi  was   of  an    extremely 
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determined  temper  and  disposition.  In  the 
pride  of  youth,  and  possessed  of  great  power 
and  activity,  he  scorned  to  tarn  aside  from  his 
path  from  fear  of  any  two  men  living.  Still, 
he  was  neither  reckless  nor  obstinate.  This 
time  he  rode  fully  and  well  armed.  The  day 
before  he  had  purchased  a  light  but  highly- 
tempered  cuirass,  and  one  of  those  heavy 
swords  always  used  in  the  late  wars  by  the 
Germans  ;  a  brace  of  pistols  for  his  holsters, 
of  the  most  recent  manufacture,  giving  fire 
from  a  flint  lock,  though  somewhat  clumsy 
and  heavy,  were  yet,  in  a  skilful  hand,  deadly 
weapons. 

About  midday  they  halted  to  rest  and  re- 
fresh themselves  at  the  little  mountain  hamlet 
of  San  Pietro. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  rest,  they  proceeded 
on  their  journey.  The  Marchese  called  his 
guide  to  his  side,  a  rather  timid-looking  youth, 
he  was,  but  seemingly  well  acquainted  with  the 
road,  and  said  to  him — 

"  Tell  me,  my  man,  is  there  a  ruined  chapel 
or  a  cross  road  within   a  league    of  Lazise,  a 
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road  that  comes  out  near  a  small  bridge  over 
a  torrent  ? " 

"  Signore,  Si.  There  just  is;  Signore  must 
have  passed  the  road  before,  for  it  is  just  as 
you  describe  it." 

"  No,"  returned  the  Marchese,  "  I  never 
travelled  this  road,  but  I  have  heard  of  the 
ruined  chapel.  Now,  when  we  are  within  a 
mile  of  that  cross  road,  mind  you  tell  me,  and 
then  ride  on  a  good  distance  before  me,  and 
you  shall  have  an  additional  ducat  for 
yourself." 

The  youth  looked  surprised,  but  bowed  very 
low  at  the  mention  of  the  ducat.  They  con- 
tinued at  a  fair  pace,  till  they  arrived  at  a  thick 
clump  of  pines,  on  the  side  of  a  slight  hill. 
Here  the  muleteer  rode  up  saying — 

"We  are  now,  Signore,  something  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  chapel.  You  will  not 
see  it,  however,  till  close  upon  it ;  it  lies  to 
your  right." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  Marchese,  {'  now  ride 
on. 

Our  hero  then  drew  one  of  his  pistols  from 
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his  holster,  examined  the  priming,  and  cocked 
it ;  drew  his  heavy  sword  from  its  sheath,  let- 
ting it  hang  by  his  side  ready,  and  then,  hold- 
ing his  pistol  in  his  right  hand,  covered  with 
his  mantle,  he  rode  on  after  his  guide,  keeping 
a  wary,  eager  eye  all  round.  In  less  than  a  quarter- 
of-an-hour  he  perceived  the  top  walls  of  the 
ruins  rising  above  the  bank  that  hid  the  cross 
road,  and  some  hundred  yards  further  on  a 
bridge,  and  a  little  below  the  bridge  was  a 
figure  on  horseback  coming  towards  him. 
With  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  the  Marchese, 
as  he  rode  on,  judged  that  the  man  he  saw 
crossing  the  bridge  would  come  up  with  him 
about  the  same  time  as  he  himself  reached  the 
cross  road  and  the  ruined  chapel. 

Perfectly  cool  and  collected,  and  resolved  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  villains,  if  they  attempted 
his  life,  should  pay  dearly  for  it,  he  came  to 
the  cross  road,  when,  as  he  did  so,  a  tall,  bulky 
individual,  in  a  brown  mantle  and  mounted  on 
a  strong  horse,  came  from  behind  a  wall,  and, 
spurring  his  horse  towards  the  Marchese,  raised 
a    heavy,     wide-mouthed     petronel     to     his 
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shoulder,  but  before  he  could  pull  the  trigger, 
Ferdinando  d'Obizzi  had  levelled  his  pistol, 
with  a  sure  and  steady  aim.  The  man,  struck 
by  the  ball,  reeled  in  his  saddle,  and  in  the 
agony  of  the  moment  the  petronel  went  off, 
the  balls  tearing  the  ground  up  at  the  feet  of 
the  Marchese's  horse.  The  rider  then  fell  for- 
ward on  the  horse's  neck,  the  animal  galloping 
furiously  up  the  road.  While  this  was  passing, 
the  Marchese  received  a  shot  from  a  heavy 
pistol,  discharged  by  the  stranger  coming 
rapidly  up  the  road.  The  ball,  however, 
striking  obliquely  against  his  proof  cuirass, 
glanced  off  harmless,  which  the  stranger  ob- 
serving, turned  his  horse  and  fled  down  the 
road  over  the  bridge. 

"  Villain,  you  shall  not  escape  me,"  cried 
our  hero,  spurring  his  startled  horse  after  the 
fugitive. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  close  upon  him, 
when  the  man  sprang  from  his  horse  and 
threw  himself  over  a  stone  fence  on  one 
side  of  the  road,  nearly  five  feet  high. 
Without  hesitation,  the  Marchese,  sword    in 
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hand,  put  his  fiery  horse  at  the  wall,  landing 
on  the  other  side  close  by  the  fugitive,  who 
turning  round  with  a  face  ghastly  pale,  dis- 
charged his  other  pistol  full  at  his  person, 
knocking  off  his  plumed  hat,  and  inflicting 
a  slight  wound  on  the  head.  The  next 
moment  the  heavy  sword  fell  upon  the  man's 
head,  cutting  through  his  hat  and  deep  into 
the  villains  skull,  and  Andrea  Peretti  fell  a 
victim  to  his  own  abortive  schemes,  and  lay 
a  ghastly  corpse  on  the  rocky  ground.  The 
Marchese  could  not  check  his  steed  for  near 
a  hundred  yards. 

Having  pulled  up  his  horse,  he  dismounted, 
and  led  it  towards  the  body  of  the  baffled 
assassin,  at  the  same  time  wiping  the  blood 
from  his  own  face  which  ran  from  the  wound 
across  the  forehead.  He  knew  the  wound  was 
merely  skin  deep  and  of  no  consequence. 

"  The  aim  of  this  villain  was  well  intended," 
muttered  the  Marchese,  as  he  stooped  to  turn 
the  body  round  on  its  back.  As  he  did  so, 
the  heavy  clatter  of  a  troop  of  horse    at    full 
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trot  reached  his   ears,  and   as   suddenly  they 
ceased,  and  a  loud  voice  called  out — 

"  Stand  back,  assassin,  or  you  are  a  dead 
man." 

Astonished  at  the  words,  the  Marchese 
looked  up  with  a  flushed  cheek,  and  beheld  a 
party  of  horse  arquebusiers  ranged  along  the 
wall,  over  which  he  had  leaped  his  horse.  It 
was  the  officer  who  spoke,  and  several  of  the 
men  had  levelled  their  guns  and  held  their 
slow  match  ready  to  fire. 

It  at  once  struck  the  Marchese,  for  thoughts 
are  at  times  of  meteor  velocity,  that  if  he  sur- 
rendered to  these  men  the  consequences  might 
be  serious,  for  he  was  aware  that  a  troop  of 
horse  arquebusiers  were  stationed  at  the  Duke 
of  Malamocco's  castle,  and  these  doubtless 
were  the  men.  The  ground  on  his  side  of  the 
wall  was  rough  and  stony,  and,  sloping  rather 
suddenly  to  the  verge  of  a  narrow  and  rapid 
stream,  contrived  to  find  its  way  over  every 
obstacle  into  the  Lake  of  Garda.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  stream  there  was  a  tolerably  level 
track  extending  to  the   lake  :    and  along    the 
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borders  of  the  lake,  distant  not  more  than 
half-a-mile,  there  appeared  a  very  thick  wood 
or  plantation.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Mar- 
chese  heard  the  words  of  the  officer,  calling 
him  an  assassin,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
by  some  means  or  other  he  was  in  the 
Duke's  pay,  which  determined  him,  desperate 
as  the  risk  was,  to  attempt  an  escape.  To  the 
commands  of  the  officer  the  Marchese 
replied — 

"  You  use  strange  words,  sir,  to  a  person 
just  escaped  from  the  hands  of  assassins.  How- 
ever, stand  away  from  the  wall,  and  let  me 
leap  my  horse  back  into  the  road,  and  then 
you  will  see  your  error." 

"  Fall  back  men  and  divide,"  said  the  officer, 
and  then,  at  once,  the  Marchese  recollected 
the  mans  face.  He  was  the  same  officer  who 
commanded  at  Peschiera,  and  that  the  Count 
St.  Felix  in  his  letter  declared  to  be  a  creature 
of  the  Duke's. 

This  determined  him;  he  quietly  mounted 
his  horse   as  the  men   divided,   leaving  a  space 
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for  him  to  clear  the  wall,  for  there  was  no  other 
way  of  getting  the  horse  out.  No  sooner  was 
the  Marchese  mounted,  than  he  suddenly 
wheeled  his  steed  and  spurred  him  down  the 
steep  and  dangerous  bank. 

Quite  unprepared  for  this  bold  ruse,  the 
men,  by  the  order  of  their  enraged  officer, 
levelled  their  arquebuses  and  fired ;  but  the 
Marchese  was  nearly  hidden  by  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  the  balls  rattled  and  shattered  the 
bark  of  the  pine  trees  on  the  bank,  scattering 
fragments  into  the  air.  Through  the  broken 
bed  of  the  foaming  torrent  dashed  the  strong 
steed  of  the  Marchese,  while  bitterly  in  his 
mind  the  rider  vowed  vengeance  on  the 
traitorous  officer. 

At  first  he  hesitated  which  way  to  pursue 
his  course,  but  recollecting  that  Count  St. 
Felix  in  his  letter  stated  his  retreat  to  be  in 
the  mountain  above  Lazise,  he  resolved  to 
take  his  way  in  that  direction,  and,  should  he 
escape  the  arquebusiers,  make  his  way  amongst 
the  hills,  and  trust  to  some  chance  peasant 
directing  him  to  the  cottage  of  Luigi  Cassalli. 
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In  a  short  time  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
village  spire,  and  forcing  his  way  through  a 
thick  plantation,  he  rode  across  an  open  track 
of  country,  without,  to  his  great  surprise, 
seeing  anything  of  his  pursuers.  After  leaping 
his  horse  over  a  low  hedge,  he  came  out  upon 
a  kind  of  bridle  road,  evidently  leading  up  to 
the  mountains.  Pausing  a  moment,  he  wheeled 
his  horse  round,  and  gazed  back  over  the 
country  that  lay  beneath  him.  It  was  a 
splendid  view  from  where  he  stood  :  the  air 
still,  but  extremely  cold,  and  the  wide  Lake  of 
Garda,  and  part  of  its  thickly-wooded  shore 
was  distinctly  visible,  though  the  sun  was  just 
then  dipping  behind  the  hills  on  its  western 
shore.  Lazise  was  a  little  to  the  right,  about 
two  miles  below  where  he  stood. 

"  I  must  find  some  habitation,  or  some 
human  being,"  thought  Ferdinando  d'Obizzi ; 
"  or  I  may  have  to  pass  the  night  wandering 
over  these  wild  hills." 

Turning  his  horse  round  again,  the  animal 
showed  some  signs  of  impatience ;  no  doubt 
thinking  it  time  some  place   of  rest  should  be 
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found,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
sight  of  some  one  descending  the  hill-side, 
walking  with  a  quick  step. 

"  By  St.  Mark  !  Here  is  somebody  at  last," 
muttered  the  Marchese ;  "  a  mountaineer  by 
his  dress." 

Just  then  the  stranger  paused  about  fifty 
paces  from  our  hero,  and  looked  eagerly  at 
him,  and  then  with  a  bound  he  sprung  over  a 
low  stone  fence,  and,  with  a  quick  run,  reached 
the  side  of  Ferdinando  d'Obizzi,  saying  in  a 
loud,  cheerful  voice — 

"  Holy  Paul !  I  thought  you  were  the  spirit 
of  my  good  friend,  the  Marchese  d'Obizzi." 

Springing  from  his  horse,  Ferdinando,  with 
an  exclamation  of  exceeding  joy,  said — 

"This  is  indeed  a  good  turn  of  Fortune's 
wheel.  Upon  my  honour,  Francis  St.  Felix, 
of  all  men  living,  you  are  the  one  I  most 
wished  to  see,"  and  the  two  friends  shook  each 
other  by  the  hand  repeatedly. 

"  You  come  from  Verona,  I  see,  by  your 
good  steed,"  said  the  Count ;  "  but  how  you 
got  to  that  city  is  a  marvellous  affair  !     Still," 
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added  the  Count,  "  I  have  more  marvels  to 
tell  you  than  how  you  got  to  Verona." 

"  But  it  won't  do  to  stand  here,"  said  the 
Marchese,  "  for  I  have  just  escaped  by  a 
miracle  from  a  score  of  mounted  arque- 
busiers." 

"  How  is  that  ?  What  had  arquebusiers  to 
do  with  chasing  you  ?  Come  with  me — yet, 
stay,"  and  the  Count  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  continued — "  I  must  go  on,  and  see  a 
person  I  promised  to  meet ;  and,  by  Jove !  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  I  have  found 
your  lady-love — your  runaway  mistress!" 

The  Marchese  grasped  his  friend's  hand 
with  a  force  that  made  him  smile. 

"  Diable !  If  you  squeeze  her  hand  like 
that,  Ferdinando,  you  will  never  get  a  ring  on 
her  pretty  finger." 

"  But  where  is  she  ?  In  Heaven's  name  do 
not  keep  me  in  suspense  !  "  cried  the  Marchese 
considerably  agitated. 

"  Stay  one  moment,"  said  the  Count,  "  there 
is  Luigi  Cassalli  coming  down  the  hill.  I  ex- 
pected   him.     He    shall    take    your    horse  to 
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his  cottage,  where  you  will  sleep  to-night, 
and  where  those  rascally  arquebusiers  will 
never  dream  of  following  you.  Though  for 
the  life  and  soul  of  me,  I  can't  think  what  the 
soldiers  of  the  State  can  have  to  do  with  you." 

"  Never  mind,  Francis,  we  shall  have  plenty 
of  time  to  make  our  mutual  confessions.  I 
do  not  care  a  jot  about  those  rascals  now  we 
are  together.  But  an  hour  ago  by  the  orders 
of  that  traitor,  the  Captain  commanding  at 
Peschiera,  they  did  their  best  to  bring  me  down 
with  their  arquebuses,  as  if  I  were  a  red-legged 
partridge." 

"Ha!  Sacre  Diable!  I  understand  it  all 
now,"  said  the  Count,  "I  will  blow  that 
villain's  brains  out  yet,  that  is  if  he  has  any 
— but  here  is  Luigi." 

The  young  mountaineer  approached,  looking 
with  astonishment  at  the  Marchese  and  his 
handsome  steed. 

"  Here,  Luigi ;  mount  this  horse,"  said  the 
Count,  "  and  ride  back  to  the  cottage,  and 
take  the  greatest  care  of  him.  You  have  plenty 
of  corn  and  food  ;  and  tell  your  good  grand- 
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mother  to  put  another  bed,  anything  will  do, 
into  my  room.  My  friend  shall  have  my  bed  ; 
and  tell  her  we  shall  both  be  as  hungry  as 
hawks.  Now  go,  like  a  good  lad.  I  shall  see 
your  sister  and  arrange  all/' 

Luigi,  without  a  word,  mounted  the  horse, 
and  proceeded  up  the  mountain. 

The  Marchese,  all  impatience,  waited  till 
Luigi  had  quieted  the  horse,  for  at  first  the 
animal  seemed  rather  inclined  to  dispute  the 
question  with  the  young  mountaineer  whether 
he  would  leave  his  master  or  not. 

"  Now  then,  Francis,  keep  me  no  longer  in 
suspense.  Where,  in  Heaven's  name,  did 
you  discover  the  Signora  Coralli  and  her 
daughter  ?  " 

"  Just  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  here," 
said  St.  Felix,  smiling.  "  follow  me ;  here, 
away  to  the  right.  We  do  not  take  that  road. 
We  should  not  have  met,  only  in  clambering 
over  a  heap  of  rocks  I  caught  sight  of  your 
black  horse,  and  somehow  he  excited  my 
curiosity,  and  crossing  the  rocks,  I  recognised 
you  at  once." 
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The  Count,  as  they  proceeded,  made  his  friend 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  his  meeting  with 
the  Signora  Justina.  He  did  so  briefly,  for 
he  deferred  all  lengthy  explanation  till  they 
arrived  at  the  cottage. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  Count,  "  I  am  to  meet 
Luigi's  sister,  Leta,  here  this  evening,  for  we 
are  now  close  to  the  shrubbery.  Ah  !  mon 
Dieu !  Ferdinando,"  added  the  Count,  in  a 
half  serious  tone,  "  I  fear,  in  finding  this 
beautiful  lady  of  your  thoughts,  I  have  had  a 
fresh  arrow  driven  into  my  heart  by  the  in- 
differently attired  urchin,  Cupid." 

"  By  the  Mass,  Francis,  if  you  are  in  love 
again  so  soon,  your  heart  must  be  worse  than 
a  piece  of  tinder." 

"  Far  worse,  my  friend,  far  worse ;  tinder 
takes  time  to  kindle  ;  my  heart  takes  fire  all  at 
once." 

"  So  I  imagine ;  but  you  have  a  capital 
method  of  extinguishing  the  flame  in  a 
moment." 

"  Well,  here  we  are,"  said  the  Count,  stop- 
ping at  a  low  garden  wall.     "  I  am   more  than 
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an  hour  past  time,  for  there  is  no  one  here. 
You  must  not  think  of  showing  yourself  sud- 
denly. I  must  see  Leta  first,  and  tell  her  of 
our  meeting,  and  leave  all  to  her  to  break  the 
intelligence  to  the  Signoras.  It  is  not  very 
warm,  I  confess,  but  you  can  bear  a  few 
minutes  patiently.  I  will  cross  the  garden  to 
the  back  of  the  house.  The  news  I  have  to  im- 
part will  excuse  my  impertinence.  So  just  lean 
your  back  against  that  wall  for  ten  minutes,  I 
need  not  tell  you  of  what  to  dream,  and  before 
half  the  dream  is  over,  I  shall  be  back  again." 
The  Count  got  over  the  wall,  and,  passing 
across  the  shrubbery  and  garden,  approached 
the  cottage,  rather  surprised  at  not  seeing  any 
appearance  of  light,  or  hearing  any  kind  of 
noise,  or  even  the  bark  of  Leta's  favourite 
spaniel,  an  animal  she  was  extremely  fond  of, 
and  who  was,  like  all  pet  spaniels,  a  remarkably 
vigilant  and  noisy  one.  There  was  a  high  wall 
at  the  back  of  the  cottage,  in  which  there  was 
a  door ;  but  the  Count  proceeded,  at  once,  to 
the  front.  It  was  now  quite  dark,  but  no  light 
appeared  in  the  front  either,  and  every  window 
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in  the  house  was  closed,  and,  what  astonished 
the  Count,  a  profound  silence  reigned  around. 
There  was  not  a  stir  of  life  about  the  whole 
house.     St.  Felix  felt  amazed,  and  muttered — 

"Surely  they  are  not  gone  in  the  same  manner 
they  went  from   Bellevista.    This  is  incredible." 

Approaching  the  door,  he  knocked  loudly ; 
there  was  no  response,  no  one  came  to  the 
summons,  and  the  Count  became  convinced 
there  was  no  one  within  the  cottage. 

"  But  where  is  Leta  ?  "  he  thought.  "  Surely 
she  cannot  have  vanished  with  these  mysterious 
people.  This  will  be  a  cruel  blow  to  my 
friend  ;  and,  by  my  faith,  no  small  disappoint- 
ment to  myself ;  for  this  mountain  primrose 
has  created  a  curious  feeling  in  my  heart." 

As  he  thus  communed  with  himself,  he 
slowly  proceeded  to  rejoin  the  Marchese,  who 
had  remained  in  a  state  of  great  mental  anxiety. 

"  I  am  greatly  distressed,  Ferdinando,"  said 
his  friend,  in  a  serious  voice,  "  for  I  am  the 
bearer  of  strange  news." 

"What  has  happened?  What  fresh  mis- 
fortune ? " 
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"The  fact  is,  there  is  no  use  of  disguise, 
there  is  not  a  soul  in  the  cottage  ;  it  is  shut  up, 
quite  deserted." 

Ferdinando  d'Obizzi  remained  as  if  paralysed. 
Bitter  vexation  at  the  cup  thus  dashed  from 
the  lip,  as  like  the  traveller  in  the  arid  desert 
beholds  the  visionary  form  of  a  clear  lake  vanish 
into  air,  his  parched  and  burning  lips  glued 
together  in  the  agony  of  his  disappointment. 

For  a  minute  the  two  young  men  remained 
without  a  word.  At  length  the  Marchese, 
rousing  himself,  said — 

"  There  must  be  some  clue.  Had  they  not 
servants  belonging  to  this  place — who  owns  the 
cottage  ?  Come,  let  us  gain  an  entrance ; 
perhaps  the  interior  may  afford  some  clue. 
Twice  vanishing  in  this  mysterious  way  is 
amazing." 

"  I  heard  Leta  say,"  said  the  Count,  thought- 
fully, as  if  pondering  over  in  his  mind  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days,  "  there  were  two 
women  hired  from  the  village  ;  and  as  to  the 
owner  of  the  cottage,  it  belongs  to  that  infernal 
Duke  of  Malamocco  !  " 
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"  The  Duke  !  "  exclaimed  Ferdinando,  stop- 
ping in  his  progress  across  the  garden.  "  Is 
it  possible  that  he  has  anything  to  do  with 
this  ?  Good  Heaven  !  "  and,  had  it  been  light, 
the  Count  would  have  been  startled  at  the 
agony  pictured  on  his  friend's  features.  "  There 
was  a  report  that  this  villain  was  married.  Can 
the  Signora  Coralli  be  his  wife,  and  Justina 
his  daughter  ? "  The  agony  of  the  thought 
was  intense,  and  the  Marchese  leant  against  a 
tree  for  a  moment. 

Francis  St.  Felix  was  startled  at  this  view  of 
the  case.  It  was  by  no  means  impossible,  at 
least  so  he  thought  at  first. 

"  No,  Ferdinando,  you  have  allowed  an  im- 
possibility to  enter  your  brain.  Sacre  !  what 
fools  we  are  sometimes.  Why,  man,  the 
Signora  Justina  is  not  much  more  than  seven- 
teen, and  to  be  the  Duke's  daughter  she 
would  be  as  old  as  yourself,  as  that  marriage 
you  talk  of  must  have  been  previous  to  his 
appearance  in  Venice,  before  he  committed  that 
atrocious  crime ! " 

"  You  are  right,  amico  ;  what  a  dolt   I  was  ; 
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besides,  knowing  who  I  was,  the  mother  would 
never  have  permitted  an  attachment  to  take 
place  between  us.  And,  again,  she  often  de- 
clared my  unfortunate  mother  was  her  dearest 
friend.  You  have  relieved  my  mind  from  an 
enormous  load." 

"  But  I  tell  you  what,"  cried  the  Count,  with 
a  sudden  start,  and  clutching  his  friend  by  the 
arm.  "  It's  more  likely  that  this  mountain 
maid,  Leta,  is  his  child.  Her  grandmother, 
the  other  day,  to  my  surprise,  said,  '  To-day  is 
Leta's  birthday  ;  she  is  twenty-one.'  '  Twenty- 
one  ! '  I  exclaimed,  looking  incredulous.  *  Oh, 
yes,'  said  the  old  Dame,  f  twenty-one,  though 
she  looks  young  enough  for  eighteen,  or  even 
less.'  I  was  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  said,  '  Ah !  Dame,  Leta  is  not  your 
granddaughter.'  '  Signore  Count,'  said  she, 
drawing  herself  up  very  stately,  '  thank  God., 
she  is  my  grandchild,  but  she  is  of  as  good 
blood,  my  Lord  Count,  as  any  in  this  land. 
Ask  no  more  questions,  for  I  will  answer  none.' " 

"  But  here  is  the  cottage  door.  Another 
time,  Ferdinando,  we  will  talk  of  this." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ferdinando  d'Obizzi  and  his  friend,  the 
Count  St.  Felix,  approached  the  cottage  door, 
determined  to  force  an  entrance  if  they  could, 
having  very  little  scruple  about  the  con- 
sequences. The  front  door  and  the  lower 
windows  defied  their  efforts,  the  shutters  being 
both  strong  and  well  secured  on  the  inside. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  back,"  said  the  Count. 
"  If  we  cannot  force  the  door,  we  will  get  over 
the  wall." 

The  door  resisted  their  efforts,  till  the  Mar- 
chese  perceived  a  piece  of  a  pine  tree  lying 
against  the  wall. 

"  Though  this  is  downright  housebreaking," 
said  the  Count,  with  a  very  grim  smile,  "  I  will 
take  my  chance.  So  here  goes,"  and  taking 
the  log  of  wood  in  their  hands,  like  a  battering- 
ram,  they  broke  the  door  open,  though  not 
without  considerable  noise,  which  fell  upon  the 
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still,  frosty  air  with  great  distinctness,  and 
might  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 

u  So  far,"  said  the  Count,  "  we  are  now  in 
possession  of  the  outworks.  Let  us  take  this 
primitive  engine  with  us,  and  force  open  the 
kitchen  door."  This  was  no  sooner  said  than 
done.  "  It  is  fortunate  that  we  are  too  far 
from  the  village  for  the  sounds  to  reach  there. 
Now,  what  is  to  be  done  for  a  light,  for  this  is 
Egyptian  darkness  ? " 

"  I  have  my  pistol,"  said  the  Marchese,  "  ir 
you  can  find  any  combustible  to  which  you 
can  set  fire." 

The  Count  groped  about  the  kitchen  for 
some  time,  knocking  down  various  articles,  till 
at  length  he  discovered  a  hamper  full  of  straw. 

"  This  will  do,  Ferdinando  ;  now  draw  the 
ball  from  your  pistol,  and  set  fire  to  the  straw." 

"That  I  cannot  do,  amico"  said  the  Mar- 
chese, "  but  stand  clear,  and  I  will  fire  into  it," 
putting  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  into  the  straw. 

u  Diable  !  The  report  may  be  heard  ;  but 
no  matter,  fire." 

The    next    instant    a    loud     report    echoed 
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through  the  cottage,  and  the  straw  blazed  up 
instantly.  By  the  light,  the  Count  saw  the 
fireplace,  full  of  wood  ;  so,  pushing  the  hamper 
and  its  contents  into  the  grate,  he  piled  the 
wood  on  the  top,  thus  securing  light  in  abund- 
ance, which  enabled  him  to  see  two  or  three  oil 
lamps,  one  of  which,  full  of  oil,  was  immedi- 
ately lighted.  Everything  around  them  was 
neat  and  in  order ;  all  appeared  as  if  the 
inmates  had  walked  out  without  disturbing  a 
single  article. 

Proceeding  along  a  hall,  they  entered  one  of 
the  sitting-rooms  on  the  ground  floor  ;  it  was 
well  furnished,  and  every  article  appeared  un- 
disturbed. As  they  were  leaving  the  room,  the 
Count  chanced  to  pull  the  door  back  ;  there 
was  nothing  behind  it,  but  as  he  raised  his  eyes, 
some  words,  written  with  a  pencil — it  was  a 
white  painted  door — arrested  him. 

"Here,  bring  back  the  light,  Ferdinando." 
The  Marchese  was  passing  on  into  the  other 
room.  Throwing  the  light  upon  the  door,  the 
young  men  read  out  the  wrords  at  the  same 
time — 
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"We  are  in  the  power  of  the  Duke— Leta." 

"  By  Jove,  she  is  as  brave  as  she  is  lovely ! " 
joyfully  exclaimed  the  Count.  "  She  guessed 
I  should  hunt  through  the  cottage ;  and,  no 
doubt,  in  quitting  it,  contrived  to  write  those 
words  unobserved." 

"  In  the  power  of  the  Duke  ! "  repeated  the 
Marchese,  in  a  tone  of  anguish.  "  Then  there 
is  some  kind  of  connection  between  him  and 
the  Signora  Coralli.  Good  Heavens  !  What 
can  it  be  ?  " 

"  Be,"  cried  the  Count,  "  why  the  man  is  a 
fiend.  Ha  !  Do  you  hear  that  sound  ?  "  and 
he  caught  the  Marchese  by  the  arm.  The 
next  instant  the  gallop  of  horses  was  heard  in 
the  front ;  even  as  they  listened,  it  sounded  on 
the  gravel  before  the  door,  and  then  a  loud 
voice  cried — 

"  To  the  back,  half-a-dozen  of  you,  and 
shoot  down  any  villain  that  attempts  to  leave 
the  cottage." 

"  Follow  me,"  said  the  Count.  "  We  are 
caught  in   a   trap."       They    rushed    into    the 
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kitchen,  and  closed  the  door,  the  lock  only 
being  broken,  placing  the  beam  across  from 
wall  to  wall.  They  could  distinctly  hear  the 
jingle  of  the  men's  accoutrements  as  they  rode 
up  to  the  back  door.  By  hard  work  they  con- 
trived to  move  a  kind  of  dresser  up  against 
the  door,  and  thus  barricaded  it  would  defy 
the  assailants  for  a  considerable  time,  unless 
they  had  another  battering  ram  to  aid  them. 
By  the  time  they  had  strengthened  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  windows,  some  of  the  men  had 
approached  the  house. 

"  Saint  Nicholas  ! "  said  one  of  the  men, 
pushing  against  the  door,  whilst  thundering 
blows  with  the  butt  ends  of  the  heavy  arque- 
buses, sounded  in  the  front,  "  he  and  some 
one  else  is  inside.  Take  care  he  does  not  blaze 
at  us  from  the  windows  above.  He  will  fight 
to  the  last  gasp." 

"  Did  you  see  the  gap  in  the  Duke's  secre- 
tary's head  ?"  cried  another. 

"  Fall  back,"  cried  a  third,  "  till  our  Captain 
says  what  is  to  be  done.     They  are  there,  and 
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have    firearms  that's   certain ;    the  report  was 
too  plain." 

"  Curse  my  stupidity,"  murmured  Francis 
St.  Felix.  "  Follow  me ;  I  know  there  is  a 
side  window,  for  I  saw  it ;  and  there  are  several 
trees  against  the  gable  end.  We  may  get 
down  quietly — thump  away,  you  ruffians.  I 
wish  we  had  firearms,  we  would  make  them 
quit  as  fast  as  they  came." 

While  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  redoubled 
to  get  in,  the  two  friends  ascended  the  stairs 
and  entered  the  bedroom  with  a  side  window ; 
opening  this  cautiously,  they  looked  out  into 
the  dark  night. 

"  Follow  me,"  whispered  St.  Felix,  "  here's 
trellis  work,  and  the  branches  of  a  large  tree ; 
if  this  don't  break  with  our  weight,  we  are  all 
right.  Now  let  me  try  if  I  have  anything  of 
the  cat  in  my  nature,"  and  out  of  the  window 
went  the  Count ;  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
Marchese  followed,  letting  his  sword  drop  by 
the  belt  into  the  Count's  hand.  He  was  both 
taller  and    heavier  than  the  Frenchman,  and 
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the  strain  on  the  trellis  and  branches  of  the 
tree  threatened  a  fracture.  Still  he  got  down 
safe  to  the  ground,  which  was  separated  from 
the  front  and  back — on  the  front  by  a  thick 
plantation  of  evergreens,  and  from  the  back  by 
a  high  wall. 

The  two  friends  could  hear  the  voices  and 
curses  of  the  men,  as  they  toiled  at  the  doors  ; 
and  anon  shouts  followed  as  one  or  other  of 
the  doors  gave  way. 

"This  way,  Ferdinando,"  and  the  Count 
led  on  cautiously  through  the  plantation  and 
into  the  little  wood  that  partly  encircled 
the  cottage,  and  then  running  swiftly  on,  they 
soon  left  their  enemies  and  their  shouts  far 
behind. 

"  Let  us  ascend  this  hill  and  into  the  rocky 
ground  above,  and  they  are  baffled,"  said  the 
Count. 

Strong  and  vigorous,  the  two  friends  got 
over  the  ground  rapidly,  and  after  a  time 
reached  the  cottage  and  found  Luigi  standing 
at  the  door. 

"  Quick,   Luigi,"   cried  the  Count,    "  bring 
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out  the  horse ;  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
Tell  your  grandmother  not  to  be  frightened  if 
some  arquebusiers  search  the  house.  Do  you 
stand  your  ground,  Luigi." 

"  No,  no,  Signore,  that  would  not  do,  I  had 
better  show  you  the  way.  They  might  take 
me  off.  I  am  better  out  of  the  way,"  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  brought  out  the  horse, 
saddled. 

In  the  interim,  the  Count  had  entered  the 
cottage,  and  told  the  startled  old  woman  how 
to  act,  seized  hold  of  a  couple  of  flasks  of  wine 
and  a  loaf  of  bread ;  and  the  next  minute  the 
three  were  mounting  a  steep  path,  purposely 
selected  by  Luigi,  as  impossible  to  a  mounted 
arquebusier. 

"  We  have  had  a  most  providential  escape," 
said  the  Marchese,  "for  had  that  Captain  of 
the  troop  seen  us,  it  is  very  doubtful  to  me 
but  that  the  fellow  would  have  shot  us  down 
at  once.  I  will  most  assuredly  bring  this  in- 
famous affair  before  the  Council,  the  moment 
I  get  back  to  Venice." 

"  You  will  gain  nothing   by  it,  depend  on 
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that,"  said  the  Count,  "  the  rascal  will  swear 
he  was  pursuing,  as  he  supposed,  the  assassin 
of  the  two  fellows  you  shot.  Even  had  the 
ruffian  slain  you,  the  case  would  be  the  same  ; 
for  who  is  to  swear  that  he  recognised  you  as 
the  Marchese  d'Obizzi?  Besides,  backed  by 
the  wealth  and  influence  of  this  accursed  Duke, 
he  would  scarcely  have  been  questioned.  No, 
no,  my  friend,  let  us  take  the  law  into  our  own 
hands.  Storm  that  castle  of  his  ;  release  your 
mistress  and  her  mother,  and  slay  the  assassin 
in  his  own  stronghold." 

"  I  should  have  no  objection  to  that  mode 
of  proceeding,"  said  the  Marchese,  "  though 
I  should  forfeit  my  estates  by  it.  But  where 
is  the  storming  party  to  be  had  ? " 

"  There  is  no  reason  to  forfeit  your  estates," 
said  St.  Felix,  "  that  would  be  paying  too 
dearly  for  the  pleasure  of  putting  an  end  to 
that  disgrace  to  the  Venetian  nobility.  As  to 
where  the  storming  party  is  to  be  found, 
there  are  over  fifty  stout  well  armed  outlaws 
around  these  hills — " 
"  No,  no,  Francis,"  interrupted  the  Marchese, 
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"  that  will  not  do,  for  several  reasons.  In- 
nocent blood  would  be  shed  in  such  a  combat, 
and  plunder  would  inevitably  follow ;  and  it 
would  never  do  for  the  Count  St.  Felix  and 
the  Marchese  d'Obizzi  to  be  the  leaders  of 
outlawed  men.  It  would  be  rebellion  against 
the  State  ;  for  his  castle  is  garrisoned  with 
Government  troops  purposely  to  put  down 
these  outlaws,  half  of  whom  have  fled  to  these 
mountains  after  committing  some  great  out- 
rage in  the  Milanese  territories.  No,  we  must 
take  some  other  method — but  where  are  we 
going  to  now  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Ferdinando,"  said 
the  Count.  "As  a  Frenchman,  I  may  have 
less  scruples  than  you  indulge  in  ;  however,  we 
will  talk  the  matter  over  by  and  by.  As  to 
where  we  are  going,  we  must  ask  Luigi,  for  I 
am  now  out  of  my  bearings." 

Luigi  informed  them  he  was  conducting 
them  to  a  mountaineer's  cottage  about  a  mile 
further  on ;  the  owner  was  a  man  that  lived 
entirely  by  the  produce  of  the  chase.  There 
were  onlv  himself  and   his  wife,  and  that  the 
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cottage  was  a  very  good  one,  though  in  rather 
an  inaccessible  place. 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  Marchese,  "  for  this 
night  it  matters  not  where  we  are  located ;  but 
it  is  certainly  a  very  absurd  thing  to  be  forced 
to  seek  a  safe  retreat,  as  if  we  were  flying  from 
justice.  I  certainly  think  we  had  better  cross 
the  lake  to-morrow  and  proceed  to  Brescia. 
The  Governor  is  a  highly  distinguished  officer, 
and  I  will  insist  on  this  Captain  Gondoli  and 
his  troop  of  arquebusiers  being  examined  and 
forced  to  explain  their  outrageous  conduct." 

"  Yes,  I  admit  that  would  be  a  rational 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  you  might  at  once 
receive  satisfaction,  as  far  as  that  went ;  but 
in  the  meantime,  the  Duke  will  assuredly 
make  away  with  your  mistress  and  her  mother 
and  poor  Leta,  and  may  baffle  all  our  attempts 
to  trace  them.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
they  are  in  his  Castle  of  Vigilio,  and  I  have  an 
ally,  though  he  is  an  outlaw,  on  these  hills  who 
will  aid  us  by  stratagem,  since  you  dislike 
force.  But,  here  is  the  cottage  ;  we  will  talk 
over  our  future  plans  presently." 
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While  the  fugitives  are  settling  themselves 
for  the  night,  we  will  retrace  our  steps  in 
order  to  account  for  the  pursuit  of  the  arque- 
busiers. 

That  very  morning  Captain  Goncloli  and 
his  troop  had  escorted  the  Duchess  of  Mala- 
mocco,  her  children,  and  attendants  to 
Peschiera,  as  that  part  of  the  journey  was 
considered  unsafe.  This  Captain  Gondoli  was 
a  staunch  adherent  of  the  Duke,  and  owed  his 
situation  entirely  to  his  interest.  Returning 
from  Peschiera  to  the  castle,  as  they  were  pro- 
ceeding along  the  road  they  perceived  the 
brigand,  Beppo,  lying  on  the  bank  and  his 
horse  grazing  beside  him,  from  which  he  had 
fallen  only  a  few  minutes  before.  Beppo  was 
known  to  Captain  Gondoli  by  sight,  and 
greatly  amazed  at  seeing  him  struggling, 
desperately  wounded,  on  the  ground,  he 
threw  himself  from  his  horse  and  approached 
the  brigand. 

Beppo  raised  himself  from  the  ground,  lean- 
ing upon  his  elbow,  and  with  a  face  ghastly 
pale  and  distorted,  said — 
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"  Never  mind  me,  I  am  not  killed  this  time. 
Ride  as  hard  as  you  can  down  the  road  to  the 
bridge,  or  Andrea  Peretti  will  be  murdered  by 
you  know  who." 

He  groaned,  pressing   his  hand  to  his  side. 

"He  has  hit  me  hard,  though,"  he  continued, 
"  so  leave  one  of  your  fellows  with  me." 

Captain  Gondoli  was  mounted  in  a  moment, 
and  spurring  his  horse  down  the  road  towards 
the  bridge,  leaving  one  of  the  men  with  the 
wounded  ruffian,  he  and  his  troop  arrived  at 
the  spot  just  as  the  Marchese  was  stooping 
over  the  body  of  Peretti.  He  could  easily  have 
shot  the  Marchese  at  that  moment  ;  but  a 
feeling  of  dread  came  over  him  at  slaying  a 
nobleman  of  such  high  rank  without  authority, 
and  one  he  knew  was  guiltless  of  all  crime. 
Still,  to  secure  him  would  be  a  great  thing ;  it 
would  take  the  responsibility  off  his  hands,  and 
the  Duke  could  do  what  he  pleased.  But 
when  the  Marchese  turned  his  horse  and  fled, 
his  vexation  and  passion  roused  him  to  give 
the  order  to  fire,  but  fortunately  too  late. 

Leaving  two  of  his  men  to  convey  the  body 
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of  Peretti  to  the  village,  Captain  Gondoli — 
knowing  the  country,  and  guessing  the  fugitive 
would  avoid  the  village  and  most  probably 
take  to,  and  cross  the  mountains — with  the 
rest  of  the  troop  pursued  the  circuitous  route 
to  the  hills,  and  stationed  them  where  he 
thought  the  Marchese  might  cross  on  the  way 
to  Sermione,  the  next  nearest  town.  But 
having  waited  till  dusk,  he  determined  to  ride 
round  by  the  cottage  of  Signora  Coralli, 
though  in  his  own  mind  he  was  puzzled  to 
make  out  what  brought  the  Marchese  into 
that  part  of  the  country  at  all.  Luckily  he 
had  not  stumbled  on  the  guide,  for  that  worthy, 
on  hearing  the  first  shot,  fled,  frightened 
out  of  his  wits,  across  the  hills,  determined,  as 
he  had  been  paid  beforehand,  to  ride  back 
and  let  the  Marchese  help  himself.  In  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  just  as  the  arquebusiers 
were  abandoning  their  object,  and  about  to  re- 
turn to  the  Castle  of  Vigilio,  the  sound  of  the 
blows  against  the  door  of  the  cottage  reached 
their  ears. 

u  What  can  that  be  ? "  said  the   Captain  to 
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one  of  his  troop  ;  "  there  is  some  one  breaking 
into  the  cottage  where  the  Signora  Coralli 
lived,"  and  turning  his  horse  he  rode  rapidly  up 
the  road.  Then  came  the  report  of  the  pistol. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  reached  the  front  of  the 
cottage,  and,  desiring  his  men  to  force  an 
entrance,  the  back  door  gave  way  after  a  short 
time,  and  the  men  rushed  in. 

Captain  Gondoli  saw  at  once  by  the  fire  that 
some  persons  evidently  were  in  the  house  ;  the 
broken  doors  were  proof  enough,  but  the  fire 
was  complete  evidence  of  very  recent  occur- 
rence. 

"  Now,  have  your  weapons  ready,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  and  search  the  house,"  he  himself 
taking  care  to  let  the  men,  carrying  each  a 
burning  piece  of  wood,  enter  first.  The 
chamber  with  the  window  open,  at  once 
satisfied  them  that  whoever  the  intruders  were 
they  had  escaped  that  way.  To  think  of  pur- 
suing them  through  so  intricate  a  country  in 
so  dark  a  night  did  not  enter  the  Captains 
head,  therefore,  remounting,  he  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Castle  of  Vigilio,  pondering  over 
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in  his  own  mind  what  steps  the  Duke  would 
take  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  most  con- 
fidential agent,  Andrea  Peretti. 

On  reaching  the  castle,  he  was  immediately 
sent  for  by  the  Duke,  for  the  intelligence  of 
Peretti's  murder,  as  it  was  called  by  the  people 
of  the  village,  had  reached  him,  for  the  two 
arquebusiers  merely  deposited  the  body  in  the 
locanda  of  the  village,  and  one  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, without  waiting  for  orders,  set  off  full 
speed  for  the  castle,  with  the  intelligence  that 
two  arquebusiers  had  brought  the  dead  body 
of  the  secretary  into  the  village. 

The  Duke  felt  bewildered,  and  remained  so 
till  the  arrival  of  Captain  Gondoli,  who  found 
the  Duke  pacing  the  saloon,  his  features  be- 
traying the  most  intense  anxiety. 

"  What  is  this  news?"  asked  the  Duke,  stop- 
ping and  facing  the  Captain.  "  They  tell  me  that 
my  secretary,  Peretti,  has  been  murdered,  and 
that  your  troops  discovered  the  body.  That 
is  all  I  have  heard." 

Captain  Gondoli  related  minutely  all  that 
had  occurred ;  the  Duke's  features  during  the 
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recital  betokening  the  terrible  struggle  that 
was  taking  place  within  his  breast.  He  was 
fearfully  pale,  even  his  lips  were  blanched,  and 
his  dark  fierce  glance  was  bent  upon  Gondoli 
with  a  savage  look,  as  grasping  his  arm  with 
the  grip  of  a  vice,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Had  you  shot  that  accursed  man  when 
you  first  beheld  him,  when  he  stood  completely 
in  your  power,  before  a  week  was  out  you 
would  have  been  Governor  of  Brescia.  Pagan 
Delia  Torre  is  dead,  and  I  have  the  nomination 
of  the  new  Governor." 

"  My  Lord,  I  dared  not  do  it,"  returned 
Captain  Gondoli,  looking  exceedingly  chagrined. 
"  I  would  without  hesitation  have  made  him 
my  prisoner  and  brought  him  here,  but  to  slay 
a  nobleman  of  the  Marchese's  rank,  without 
first  requiring  him  to  surrender,  would  have 
led  to  consequences — " 

"Pshaw  !  sir,"  fiercely  interrupted  the  Duke, 
"  you  beheld  a  man  bending  over  the  body  of 
a  person  he  had  slain.  You  were  not  obliged 
to  know  who  that  man  was  ;  there  never  would 
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have  been  a  question  raised  upon   the    subject, 
and  you  have  lost  a  golden  opportunity." 

"  The  error  may  be  remedied,  my  Lord 
Duke,"  said  the  officer  eagerly.  "  He  must  be 
lurking  in  the  mountains,  for  what    purpose   I 


cannot  imagine. 


"  It  is  not  necessary,  Captain  Gondoli,"  in- 
terrupted the  Duke,  coldly,  "  that  you  should 
imagine  anything  about  it.  I  shall  leave  the 
castle  after  to-morrow  for  Venice,  and  shall  re- 
quire your  attendance  and  a  score  of  arque- 
busiers  as  far  as  Verona.     You  may  retire." 

After  the  departure  of  the  mortified  Captain 
Gondoli,  the  Duke  continued  to  pace  the 
chamber  with  a  disturbed  and  gloomy  brow. 
The  loss  of  Peretti,  to  a  certain  extent,  gave 
him  but  little  anxiety  ;  the  secretary  knew  too 
much,  and  was  quite  as  well  out  of  the  way. 
Henceforth  the  Duke's  career  would  be  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Venice.  He 
would  wait  to  crush  his  foe  with  a  surer  arm 
than  the  dagger  of  the  assassin.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  d'Obizzi  deeds,  and  he   resolved 
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to  allow  the  Contarini  to  gain  their  lawsuit, 
and  beggar  the  Marchese.  That  should  be  his 
first  step. 

With  several  half-formed  schemes  in  his 
brain,  he  took  up  a  silver  lamp,  and  proceeding 
along  an  extensive  corridor,  came  to  a  -very 
lofty  pair  of  folding  doors.  Pushing  back  the 
heavy  bolts,  and  throwing  open  one  of  the 
doors,  he  entered  a  spacious  kind  of  gallery 
with  several  chambers  opening  into  it.  Leaving 
his  lamp  upon  a  marble  table,  he  knocked 
quietly  at  one  of  the  doors,  and  without  further 
ceremony  opened  the  door  and  entered  the 
room,  which  was  a  very  handsome  and 
elegantly-furnished  saloon,  with  a  bright,  blaz- 
ing log  in  the  fireplace.  At  a  table,  on  which 
stood  a  massive  silver  candlestick  with  four 
burners,  sat  three  females — the  Signora  Coralli, 
her  daughter  Justina,  and  Leta. 

The  Signora  Coralli  and  her  daughter  looked 
very  pale  and  dejected,  and  even  the  bloom  on 
Leta's  cheek  had  faded  a  little.  The  two  young 
girls  started  from  their  seats  when  they  saw 
the  Duke  enter   the  room,   dropping  the  light 
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work  with  which  they  were  endeavouring  to 
pass  the  lonely  hours  of  their  confinement. 
The  Signora  Coralli  looked  up  somewhat 
agitated,  but  otherwise  she  sat  perfectly  still 
with  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  Duke,  who  ad- 
vanced towards  the  table,  saying  to  the  two 
girls— 

"  You  will  please  to  leave  me  with  this  good 
lady  for  half-an-hour,  as  I  wish  to  speak  to  her 
in  private.  What  I  have  to  say  will,  if  she  is 
wise,  restore  you  all  to  liberty." 

Leta  looked  first  at  the  Duke  and  then  at 
the  Signora  Coralli ;  and  then,  taking  up  a 
lamp  and  lighting  it,  retired  with  Justina,  who 
had  already  eagerly  hurried  out  of  the  room, 
not  once  raising  her  eyes  to  the  Duke's  face. 

The  Duke  of  Malamocco  took  a  chair  and 
sat  down,  saying — 

"  You  cannot  complain,  Madam,  that  your 
imprisonment  is  a  severe  one." 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  returned  the  Signora 
mildly,  "  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  suffer 
any  kind  of  infringement   over    our  liberty  at 

vol.  11.  x 
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your  hands.  You  bound  me  by  a  vow,  which 
for  years  I  kept  inviolate.  The  term  of  my 
bondage  expired,  you  broke  your  own  oath ; 
and  instead  of  permitting  me  and  my  daughter 
to  go  whither  we  pleased,  you  rudely  take  us 
from  the  abode  we  were  forced  to  dwell  in,  and 
imprison  us  in  your  castle." 

"  What  you  say,  Madam,  is  quite  true,"  re- 
turned the  Duke,  speaking  very  calmly,  "  and 
I  came  here  this  evening  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  putting  an  end  to  your  captivity,  and 
permitting  you  and  your  daughter  to  withdraw 
into  France  and  join  your  husband,  of  whose 
existence  you  have  given  me  satisfactory 
proof." 

"  On  what  condition,  my  Lord,"  interrupted 
the  Signora,  somewhat  scornfully,  while  her 
bright  eyes  flashed  with  indignation  and  ill- 
concealed  disgust,  "  for,  of  course,  you  will  re- 
quire some  sacrifice  for  such  an  indulgence." 

"  A  very  slight  one,  Madam,  on  your  part," 
returned  the  Duke.  "  Simply  that  you  and 
your  daughter  will  pledge  your  word  never  to 
communicate  by    word    or   by  letter,    or  any 
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other  means,,  with  any  person  whatever  residing 
in  the  territories  of  Venice.  If  you  will  do  this, 
to-morrow  you  shall  be  safely  conducted  to 
Milan,  and  there  left,  with  ample  means  to 
pursue  your  journey  into  France." 

"  Then,  my  Lord,  I  will  tell  you  once  for  all 
that  I  will  not  accept  any  liberty  clogged  with 
any  one  single  condition.  Thank  Heaven  !  I 
am  free  at  last  from  oaths  and  extorted  vows. 
My  husband,"  she  added  with  exultation,  "  is 
alive  and  free.  He  is  now  the  Marquis  des 
Lesdiguieres,  a  French  nobleman  of  rank  and 
influence,  and  by  this  time,  or  very  shortly, 
will  be  aware  of  his  wife's  cruel  treatment  and 
persecution ;  and  Venice  will  scarcely  refuse  a 
demand  from  France  for  my  instant  liberation." 

"  I  am  afraid,  Madam,"  returned  the  Duke, 
with  a  sneer,  "  there  are  two  powerful  objec- 
tions to  your  reasoning.  In  the  first  place, 
though  your  husband  is  in  France,  the  Mar- 
quis des  Lesdiguieres  is  still  considered  by  the 
Venetian  Government  to  be  Balthazar  Juven, 
the  traitor,  informer,  and  escaped  convict. 
They  are  ugly  names,  Madam,  and  I  see  your 
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colour  rises  in  your  cheeks  on  hearing  them. 
Again,  your  husband's  agent,  his  worthy  and 
confidential  domestic,  Stefano  Paolo,  who  dis- 
covered your  residence  and  gave  you  the  letter 
from  your  husband,  is  in  my  power.  Ah  !  you 
start,  Madam,"  continued  the  Duke  with  a 
heartless  sneer  on  his  lip.  "Therefore,  you 
see,  your  husband  has  not  had  a  chance  of 
knowing,  as  yet,  where  you  have  dwelt  all  these 
past  years  of  your  life,  and,  deprived  of  Stefano's 
knowledge,  he  will  find  it  utterly  out  of  his 
power  to  trace  your  present  abode ;  and  I 
scarcely  think  he  will  venture  his  person  within 
the  Venetian  boundaries.'' 

For  several  minutes  there  was  not  a  word 
spoken  by  either  the  Duke  or  the  Signora 
Coralli.  Bitter  thoughts  and  hard  to  be 
repressed  feelings  contended  in  the  breast  of 
Justina's  mother  ;  her  whole  life  appeared  one 
continued  struggle  against  adversity  ;  and  when 
Providence  had  been  pleased  to  restore  to  her 
a  beloved  husband,  after  seventeen  years  of 
almost  unceasing  despair  of  that  event,  her 
unfortunate  destiny   again   threw   her   into  the 
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power  of  a  man  she  feared  and  abhorred  beyond 
all  others. 

The  Duke  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence, 
saying — 

a  You  seem  struck,  Madam,  with  my  mode 
of  argument.  Perhaps  this  little  reflection  has 
convinced  you  that  to  struggle  against  your 
fate  is  useless,  and  therefore  you  feel  the  policy 
of  accepting  my  offer  ;  for,  in  truth,  I  cannot 
see  any  possible  reason  you  can  have  to  wish 
either  to  return  to  this  country  or  hold  com- 
munication with  any  one  in  it.  After  seventeen 
or  more  years  separation  from  your  husband, 
I  should  have  thought  the  first,  and  indeed  the 
sole  wish  of  your  heart  would  be  to  be  restored 
to  him." 

"  For  nearly  eighteen  years,  my  Lord  Duke," 
said  the  Signora  Coralli  (as  we  will  still  call  her 
to  avoid  the  confusion  of  names),  looking 
steadily  and  fearlessly  into  the  face  of  the  Duke, 
"  I  have  lived  a  slave  to  oaths  and  vows,  cruelly 
extorted  from  me  ;  I  have  been  the  victim  of 
a  singular  and  heartless  oppression.  Providence 
at  length  willed  it  that   I   should  be  free ;  and 
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on  my  knees  I  prayed  in  gratitude,  and  said  in 
my  heart  '  never  again  shall  oath  or  vow  be 
extorted  from  my  lips.'  You  may,  my  Lord 
Duke,  triumph  for  a  time  ;  but  no  vow  or 
promise  shall  you  force  from  me  or  my  child." 
Then  rising  from  her  seat,  she  bent  her  still 
fine  eyes  upon  the  Duke,  with  a  noble  indig- 
nation beaming  from  them.  She  continued — 
"  You  may  think  you  will  triumph,  my  Lord, 
in  your  cowardly  treatment  of  two  unprotected 
females  ;  but  short-lived  will  that  triumph  be ; 
and,  when  least  expected,  the  hour  of  retribu- 
tion will  come ! "  And  turning  away  without 
heeding  the  fiery  indignation  and  passion  of 
the  Duke,  who  sprung  from  his  chair  as  if  to 
arrest  her  progress,  she  passed  out  into  the 
chamber  where  her  daughter  and  Leta  stood 
terrified,  for  they  had  heard  every  word  dis- 
tinctly that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  speakers. 

"  It  is  well,  Madam,"  said  the  Duke,  aloud, 
as  he  gazed  after  the  figure  of  his  captive.  "  It 
is  well.  So  you  threaten  me,"  and  he  laughed 
in  mockery.  "We  shall  see,  and  that  very 
shortly,  whether   I    am  to  be  turned   from  my 
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purpose    or    not    by    the    denunciations    of   a 
helpless  captive." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  and  returning 
to  his  own  chamber,  again  sent  for  Captain 
Gondoli,  with  whom  he  remained  in  earnest 
conference  for  more  than  an  hour.  Two  days 
after  he  left  the  Castle  of  Vigilio  for  Venice, 
escorted  to  Verona  by  a  party  of  arquebusiers. 
From  Verona  he  proceeded,  attended  by  more 
than  a  score  of  his  own  armed  and  mounted 
retainers. 


END    OP     VOL.    II. 
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